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PREFACE. 



Cairo, 1835. 

During a former visit to this country, undertaken 
chiefly for the purpose of studying the Arabic language 
in its most iiimous school, I devoted much of my at- 
tention to the manners and customs of the Arab 
inhabitants ; and, in an intercourse of two years and 
a half with this people, soon found that all the infor- 
mation which I had previously been able to obtain 
respecting them was insufficient to be of much use to 
the student of Arabic literature, or to satisfy the 
curiosity of the general reader. Hence I was in- 
duced to cover some quires of paper with notes on 
the most remarkable of their usages, partly for my 
own benefit, and partly in the hope that I might have 
it in my power to make some of my countrymen better 
acquainted with the domiciliated classes of one of the 
most interesting nations of the world, by drawing a 
detailed picture of the inhabitants of the largest 
Arab city. The period of my first visit to this country 
did not, however, suffice for the accomplishment of 
this object, and for the prosecution of my other 
studies ; and I relinquished the idea of publishing 
the notes which I had made on the modem in- 
habitants : but, five years after my return to England, 
those notes were shown to some members of the 
Committee of the Society for the Difiusion of Useful 
Knowledge, at whose suggestion, the Committee, in- 
terested with the subjects of them, and with the 
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IV PREFACE. 

novelty of some of their contents, engaged me to 
complete and print them. Encouraged by their 
approbation, and relying upon their judgment, I 
immediately determined to follow their advice, and, 
by the earliest opportunity, again departed to Egypt. 
After another residence of more than a year in the 
metropolis of this country, and half a year in Upper 
Egypt, I have now accompHshed, as well as I am 
able, the task proposed to me*. 

It *may be said, that the English reader already 
possesses an excellent and ample description of Arab 
manners and customs in Dr. Russell's account of 
the people of Aleppo. I will not forfeit my own 
claim to the reputation of an honest writer, by at- 
tempting to detract from the just merits of that valuable 
and interesting work ; but must assert, that it is, 
upon the whole, rather an account of Turkish than 
of Arab manners ; and that neither the original Au- 
^or, nor his brother, to whom we are indebted tor the 
enlarged and much improved edition, was sufficiently 
acquainted with the Arabic language to scrutinize 
some of ihe most interesting subjects of inquiry which 
the plan of the work required them to treat: nor 
would their well-known station in Aleppo, or perhaps 
their national feelings, allow them to assume tliose dis- 
guises which were necessary to enable them to become 
familiar with many of the most remarkable religious 
ceremonies, o[)inions. and superstitions, of the people 
whom they have described. Deficiencies in their 

* It gives me mach pleasure to fin^, that, while I have been 
attempting to preserve mumorials of the munnen aad cusroma 
of the most polbihed modern Arab people, one of my learned 
friends (M. Fulgence Fresnel) hus been occupied, with e mineut 
success, in rescuing from oblivion many interesting notices of 
the history of the early Arabs, and that another (Mr. WilkiUKun) 
has been preparing to impart to us an account of the private 
lite, manners, &c., of the Ancient Kgyptians. 
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nmarks on these sobjtets are ite only faults of any 
importance that I can discover in their excellent and 
learned work*. 

I have been differently cireumstaticed. Prevkmsly 
to my first vitii to this country, I acquired some know- 
ledge of the language and literature of the Arabs ; and 

* Among the memoirs m ^ tbe great French work^* on 
Bgypt is one entitled *' Sssai sur les moeurs des habitans 
modernes de I'Egypte ;* but its author appears to me to have 
fallen into an error of considerable magnitude, in applying, to 
the Egyptians in general, observations which are, in truth, for 
the most part descrip tive of the manners and customs of their 
nattiralizeid rulers, the Memloo'ks. It is probable that the 
Egyptians in some degree imitated, when they were able to do 
•0^ the habits and customs of this date : I may, however, ven^ 
tore to affirm, that the essay here alluded to does not convey 
a true notion of their ftretent moral and social state. Its 
author, moreover, shows himself to have been often extremely 
careless both in his observations and inquiries: this is parti- 
cularly evident in his singular misstatement of the cotre*- 
pondenee of French and Mohhammadan hours, aud in the 
first two pages (in the 8vo. edition) of the section on public 
fetes. He has given many just philosophical observations; 
but these occupy too large a proportion of a memoir scarcely 
exceeding one third of the extent of the present work. To 
shew that these remarks are not made in an invidious spirit, I 
most willingly express my high admiration of other parts of 
** the great work*' (especially the contributions of M. Jomard), 
relating to subjects which have alike employed my mind and 
pen, and upon which I shall probably publish my observations. 
— -Burckhatdt's '* Arabic Proverbs" and their illustrations con- 
vey many notions of remarkable customs and traits of cha- 
racter of the modern Egyptians ; but are very far from 
composing a complete exposition, or, in every case, a true one ; 
for national proverbs are bad tests of the morality of a people. 
— There is one work, however, which presents most admira- 
hie pictures of the manners and customs of the Arabs, and 
particularly of those of the Egyptians : it is *' the Thousand 
and One Nights," or Arabian Nights* Entertainments: if the 
English reader possessed a close translation of it with suflB- 
eient illustrative notes, I might almost have spared myself the 
labour of the preteot uadettuang. 
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In a year after my anrival here, I was able to eogk- 
verse, with the people among whom I was residing, 
with tolerable ease. I haye associated, almost ex- 
htsively, with Moosflims, of various ranks in society : 
I have lived as they live, conforming with their 
general habits; and, in order to make them familiar 
and unreserved towards me on every subject, have 
always avowed my agreement with them in opinion 
whenever my conscience would allow me, and in 
most other cases, refrained from the expression of 
my dissent, as well as from every action which 
might give them disgust; abstaining from eating* 
food forbidden by their religion, and drinking wine, 
&c,; and even from habits merely disagreeable to 
them ; such as the use of knives and forks at meals. 
Having made myself acquainted with all their com- 
mon religious ceremonies, I have been able to escape 
exciting, in strangers, any suspicion of my being a 
person who had no right to intrude among them, 
whenever it was necessary for me to witness any 
Mohhammadan rite or festival. While, from the 
dress which I have found most convenient to wear, I 
am generally mistaken, in public, for a Turk, my 
acquaintances, of course, know me to be an English- 
man ; but I constrain them to treat me as a Moos^- 
lim, by my freely acknowledging the hand of Provi- 
dence in the introduction and diffusion of the Moh- 
hammadan religion, and, when interrogated, avowing 
my belief in the Messiah, in accordance with the 
words of the Ckoor-a'n, as the Word of God, infused 
into the womb of the Virgin Mary, and a spirit pro- 
ceeding from Him. Thus, I believe, I have acquired 
their good opinion, and much of their confidence ; 
though not to such an extent as to prevent mv 
having to contend with many difRculties. The Mooi/- 
lims are very averse from giving information on sub- 
jects connected with their religion or superstitionB to 
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^wbem tkey skupeoi of diffnrii^ fron /thetfc 
I cenlinMiits ; but very leftdy to talk on Bu«h4ul]g«elB 
with those wh&m they think acquainted 'with 'them« 
hence, I have fffeaerally obtained adne slight knowh 
iei%e, of matters diffioalt for me thon>u§^hly to/k»fcrd, 
^m one of the most lax, and- of the least JDatmcted* 
of my friends; so as to be able to draw into contain 
aalioQ, upon the desired topkss, persona of better 
informatioD; and by this mode, I liave invwriabAy 
saeoeeded in overcoming their siarupies. I have had 
two professors of Arabic and of Mohhamiarian sdi* 
gion and law as my regular, salaried Intors ( and** Iqr 
sttbmittiag to them qnestiens on any matteni res^t- 
ing which I was in doabt, have authenticated er 
corrected, and added tO| ^e information derived irom 
conversation with tny other friendsi Oecaskmaljr, 
aiso, I have applied to higher authorities; hanriiig 
the happiness to number among my friendsia this 
city some persons of the highest attainmentsr.in 
Eastern learning* 

t'erhaps the reader may not be displeased if i htfe 
attempt to acquaint hitn more particularly with one 
oi my Moofl^tim friends, the first of those above 
alluded to ; and to show, at the same time, the light 
in which he, like others of his country, regUYls.me in 
my present situation. — ^The sheykh Ahl/mad (or Mjrd 
Ahh'mad; for he is one of the numerons class of 
»heret(fs^ or descendants of the Prophet) is somewhat 
more than forty years of age, by his own oonfessiow; 
bat appears mot^ near to fifty. He is as remarkable ' 
in physiognomy as in character. His stature is under 
the middle size : his beard, reddish, and now becom- 
ing grey. For many years he has been nearly blind : 
one of his eyes is almost entirely closed ; and bodi 
are ornamented, on particular occasions (at least on 
^ two gnnd aimiial festivak)! with a border of 
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<hc Maefc pigiiittiit called MIAI, whidi is seldWH 
UBed but by women. He boasts his desoent not only 
from the Prophet, but also, from a Tery celebrated 
saint, £sh-Shaara'wee ^ ; and his complexion, which 
is very fair, supports his assertion, that his ancestotrs; 
for several generations, lived in the north-westerh 
parts of Aftica. He obtains his subsistence fVom 
a slender patrimony, and by exercising the trade of 
a bookseller. Partly to profit in this occupation, 
and. partly for the sake of society, or at least to linjby 
some tobacco and coffee, he is a visitor in my house 
almost every evening. 

For several years before he adopted the trade of a 
bookseller, which was that of his father, he pursued 
no other occupation than that of performing in the 
reii gious ceremonies called zikrs ; which consist in 
the repetition of the name and attributes, &c^, of 
God, by a number of persons, in chorus ; and iii 
such performances he is still often employed. He 
was then a member of the order of the Saadee'yeh 
durwee'shes, who are particularly famous for de^ 
vouring live serpents ; and he is said to have been 
one of the serpent- eaters : but he did not con«* 
fine himself to food so eadly digested. One nigtit, 
during a meeting of a party of durwee'shes of 
his order, at which their sheykh was present, my 
friend became affected with religious frenzy, seizefd 
a tall glass shade which surrounded a candle 
placed on the floor, and ate a large portion of it. 
The sheykh and the other durwe^shes, looking at 
him with astonishment, upbraided him with having 
broken the institutes of his order; since the eating 
of glass was not among the miracles which they 
were allowed to perform; and they immediately 

« That commonly pronomieed| for Esh-ShMra'aee. 
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QXiNill«d.him* He .tiien enteved the order kf HM 
AUkun^ee-yeh ; .«nd as they, Hke«nee». nevir tM 
glassy he determined not to do bo again: Howevvr^ 
BQou.^ter, at a meeting of some iHnetlnren of' this 
oidery N^en several Saadee^yeh- also were prasent^ 
he. again was seised with frenzy, and^ jampiiig up 
to a chandelier, caught hold of one of iSae fimall gtMe 
lamps attached to it, and devoured about half of- it» 
swallowing also the oil and water which it confeakied. 
He was. conducted before his Sheykh, to be tried fiM 
this ofPence; but, on his taking an oath never to est 
glass again, he was neither pnnished nor expelled the 
order. Notwithstanding this oath, he soon again gra- 
tified his propensity to eat a glass lamp y and a hro* 
ther durwee'sh, who was present, attempted to do 
the same.; but a Isorge fragment stuck between the 
tongue and > palate of this rash person; and my 
friend had great trouble to extract it. He was again 
tded by his Sheykh; and, being reproached for hav- 
ing ' broken his oath and vow of repentance, he 
coolly answered, ''I repent again: .repentance is 
good : for He whose name be exalted hath said, in 
the Excellent Book, 'Verily, God loveth the r^ 
pentant.' " The Sheykh, in anger, exclaimed, " Dost 
thou dare to act in this manner, and then oome and 
cite the Ckoor-a'n before me?" — ^and with this re- 
proof, he ordered that he should be imprisoned ten 
days ; afler . which, he made him again swear to 
abstain from eating glass ; and on this condition he 
was allowed to remain a member of the Ahhmedee^- 
yeh. This second oath, he professes not to. have 
broken. — ^The person whose office it was to prosecute 
him related to me these facts; and my friend re- 
luctantly confessed them to be true. 

When I was first acquainted with the sheykh 
AbhWd, he had bng been content with one wife ; 

a5 
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htitn&w he has indulged himself wi^>« fleoDiid>% 
who continues to live in her pfetrents' house : yel hib 
has taken care to assure me, that he is not Tith 
enough to refuse my yearly present of a dress. On 
my Yisiting him for the second time during my ptt^ 
sent residence in this place, his mother came to thfe 
door of the room in which I was sitting wilh hiiitf, 
to tomplain to me of his conduct in taking this new 
Wife. Putting her hand within the door, to give 
greater efl^t to her words by proper action <ot 
perhaps to show how beautifully the palm, ai^ mt 
tips of the fingers, glowed with the fresh red dye' of 
the khienfna)y but concealing the rest of hei^ perscM^ 
she commenced a most energetic appeal to my synr^ 
pathy.--''0 Efen'dee!'' i^e eickdmed, ''I throw 
myself upon thy mercy! I kiss thy feet! Ihav^ 
ho hope but in God and thee ! " *^ What words tire 
these, my mistress?" said I : '^ what misfortune hA 
befallen thee? and what ean I do for thee? Tell 
me.'* ** This son of inine,'^ she continued, ^ this 
my son Ahh'mad, is a worthless fellow: he hto It 
wife here, a good creature, with whom he has lived 
happily, with God's blessing, for sixteen years ; and 
now he has neglected her and me, and given hhn- 
self up to a second wife, a young, impudent weneh : 
he lavishes his money upon this hionkey, and others 
like her, and upon her father and mother and undeis 
«nd brother and brother's children, and I know not 
whom besides, and abridges us, that is, myself and 
his first wife, of the comforts to which we were be<- 
Ibre accustomed. By the Prophet ! and by thy dekr 
head I I speak truths I kiss thy feet, and beg thee 
to insist upon his divorcing his new wife.^'*— The 

** He profesies to haye had more than thirty wives in the 
behkie ot his lifb ; but, in saying so, I believe he greatly at- 
sggstatM. 
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poor man looked a little foolish wfaiTe his mother was 
thus addressing me irom behind the door; and as 
soon as she was gone, promised to do what she 
desired. '* But," s^ he, '' it is a difficolt case. I 
was in the habit of sleeping occasionally in the 
house of the brother of the girl whom I luive lately 
taken as my wife: he is a clerk in the employ of 
'Abba's Ba'^a ; and rather more than a year ago^ 
'Abba's Ba'sha sent for me, and said, ' I hear that 
you are often sleeping in the house of my clerk 
Mohham'mad. Why do you act so? Do you not 
know that it is Tery improper, when there are women 
in the house ? ' I said, * I am going to marry his 
lister.' *Then why have you not married her 
already?' asked the Ba'sha. *She is only nine 
years of age.' * Is the marriage contract made ? * 
'No.' * Why not?' * I cannot aflFord, at present, 
to give the dowry/ *What is the dowry to be?* 

* Ninety piasters.' ^ Here, then,' said the Ba'sha, 

* take the money, and let the contract be concluded 
inunediately.* So you see I was obliged to marry 
the girl; and I am afraid that the Ba'sha will be 
angry if I divorce her: but I will act in such a 
manner that her brother shall insist upon the divorce ; 
and then, please God, 1 shall live in peace again." — 
This is a good example of the comfort of having two 
wives. 

A short time since, upon his offering me a copy 
of the Ckoor-a'n, for sale, he thought it necessary to 
make some excuse for his doing so. He remarked, 
that, by my conforming with many of the ceremonies 
of the Moos'lims, I tacitly professed myself to be one 
of them ; and that it was incumbent upon him to 
regard me in the most favourable light, which he 
was the more willing to do because he knew that I 
should incur the displeasure of my King by niaking 
an open profession of the Mohhammadan faith, and 
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ibcfefore codd not do it*. "You give me," said 
he, "the galutation of 'Peace be on you!' and it 
would be impious in me, being directly forbidden by 
tny religion, to pronounce you an imbeliever; for 
God, whoie name be exalted, hath said, * Say not 
unto him who greeteth thee with peace, Thou art 
not a believer f ' *' therefore,'' he added, " it is no sin 
in me to put into your hands the noble Ckoor>a'n : 
but there are some of yom* countrymen who will take 
it in unclean hands, and even sit upon it ! I beg* 
Gbd's forgiveness for talking of such a thing : far 
be it from you to do so: you, praise be to God, 
know and observe the command, * None shall touch 
it but those who are clean |'". — He once sold a 
copy of the Ckoor-a'n, on my applicatk)n, to a coun- 
tryman of mine^ who, being disturbed, just as the 
bai^in was concluded, by some person enteri<hg the 
room, hastily put the sacred book upon the seat, and 
under a part of his dress, to conceal it. The book- 
teller was much scandalized by this action ; think- 
ing that ihy iViend was sitting upon the book, and 
that he was doing so to show his contempt of it : 
he declares his belief that he has been heavily 
punished by God for this unlawful sale. — There was 
only one thing that I had much difficulty in per- 
suading him to do during my former visit to this 
country ; which was, to go with me, at a particular 
period, into the mosque of the Hhasane/n, the re- 
puted burial-place of the head of EMIhosey'n, and 

* It is a eomttion belief amonp^ the E^ptians, that every 
European traveller who visits their country is an emissary- from 
his King; and it is difficult to convince them that this is 
not the case : so strange to them is the idea of a man's in- 
curring great trouble and expense for the purpose of acquiring 
the knowledge of foreign countries and nations^ ' 

f Ckooi^a'n, chap, iv., ver. 96. 

} Ckoot*a'o> chap. Ivi., ver. 76. 
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the most sacred of the motques in the Egyptian 
metropolis. On my passing with him before one of 
the entrances of this building, one afternoon during 
the fast of Rum'ada'n, when it was crowded with 
Turks, and many of the prindpai people of the city 
were among the congregation, I thought it a good 
opportunity to see it to the greatest advantage, and 
asked my companion to go in with me. He positively 
refused, in the fear of my being discovered to be 
an Englishman, which might so rouse the fanatic 
anger of some of the Turks there as to expose me to 
some act of violence. I th<^refore entered alone. 
He remained at the door, following me with his eye 
only (or his only eye), and wondering at my auda* 
city; but as soon as he saw me acquit myself in the 
usual manner, by walking round the bronze screen 
which surrounds the monument over the spot where 
the head of the martyr is said to be buried, and 
then putting myself into the regular postures of 
prayer, he came in, and said his prayers by my side. 
After relating these anecdotes, I should mention, 
that the characters of my other acquaintances here 
are not marked by similar eccentricities. My atten- 
tions to my visitors have been generally confined to 
the common usages of Eastern hospitality -, supplying 
them with pipes and coffee, and welcoming them to 
a share of my dinner or supper. Many of their 
communications I have written in Arabic, at their 
dictation, and since translated, and inserted in the 
following pages. What I have principally aimed at, 
in this work, is correctness ; and I do not scruple to 
assert, that I am not conscious of having endea« 
voured to render interesting any matter that I have 
related by the slightest sacrifice of truth. 

Since writing the above, it has occurred to me, 
that I should offer some apology for the unusual mode 
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in which I have written Arabic words in the follow* 
ing pages. Had I found it necessary only to insert 
a few of such words, already found in the works of 
many of my countrymen, I might have expressed 
them in the same manner as most of those authors 
have done ; writing '* Mahomet " or ^ Mohammed " 
for '' Mohham'mad,'' "Koran" for *' Ckoor-dn;' 
"Caliph" for '^KhaleiftK "Sultan" for '^^gI- 
tcln^* "Dervise'* for ** Dttnoee^^A," "Bedouin" for 
''Bedfawee,'' "Divan" for '' Beewcin*' "Harem" 
for " Hhartdm^* &c.; but since I have been obliged 
to employ a great number of Arabic words, and many 
which I have never seen in European characters in 
any former work, I have thought it better to write all 
of them according to a particular system that ap- 
pears to me best calculated to enable an English 
reader to pronounce them with tolerable correct- 
ness *. According to this system, 
a is pronounced as in our word had : 
a', generally as in father ; but sometimes its sound 

approaches to that of a in hall: 
ck represents a guttural k : most of the people of 
the metropolis of Egypt, and those of some pro- 
vinces, cannot pronounce it, and substitute for it a 
hiatus ; while in Upper Egypt, the sound of g in 
give is used in its stead : 
e is pronounced as in bed : 
e', as in there : 
ee, as in bee: 
ei, as our word eye : 
eyy as in they : 

gt generally as in give; but in some parts of Egypt, 
as in gem, or nearly so : 

* I should remark also, that I have written " Bi^aka* in- 
stead of '^PashV*' in confonnity with the pronunciation of tho 
i^ptians. 
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-; 

gk represents a very guttural g ; the sound produced 

in gargling: 
hh represents a strong aspirate, very different from 

our h : 
i is pronounced as in hid : 
kh represents a guttural sound like that produced in 

expelling saliva from the throat: it approaches 

nearer to the sound which I express by hh than to 

that of A: : 
o is pronounced as in obey (short) : 
o\ as in bone : 
oOf as in book : 
oo', as in boot : 
ow, as in doivn : 
Uj as in but. 
An apostrophe denotes a guttural sound to which no 

letter of our alphabet approximates : it is like that 

which is heard in the bleating of sheep. 
The usual sign of a duBrem is employed to show 

that a final e is not mute, but pronounced as that 

letter when unaccented in the beginning or middle 

of a word. 

With regard to the engravings which accompany 
this work, I should mention, that they are from (draw- 
ings which I have made, not to embellish the pages, 
mensly to explain the text * 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE COUNTRY AND CLIMATE — METROPOLIS— HOUSES 
— POPULATION. 

It is generally observed, that many of the most re- 
markable peculiarities in the manners, customs, and 
character of a nation, are attributable to the physical 
peculiarities of the country. Such causes, in an espe* 
cial manner, affect the moral and social state of the 
modem Egyptians, and therefore here require some 
preliminary notice : but it will not as yet be neces- 
sary to explain their particular influences : these will 
be evinced in many subsequent parts of the present 
work. 

The Nile, in its course through the narrow and 
winding valley of Upper Egypt, which is confined 
on each side by mountainous and sandy deserts, as 
well as through the plain of Lower Egypt, is every- 
where bordered, excepting in a very few places, by 
cultivated fields of its own formation. These culti- 
vated tracts are not perfectly level, being somewhat 
lower towards the deserts than in the neighbourhood 
of the river. They are interspersed with palm-groves 
and villages, and intersected by numerous canals. 
The copious summer rains which prevail in Abyssinia 
and the neighbouring countries begin to show their 
effects in Egypt, by the rising of the Nile, about the 
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p^iod.of the summer solstice. By the aututniiiilf 
equinos.the river attains its greatest height^ Which 
i^ I always suffident to fill the canals by which thb' 
fi'elfds are irrigated^ and, generally, to inundate lar^e 
portions of the cultivable land : it then gradually fails 
uiUil the period when it again begins to rise. Being* 
ifnpregnated, particularly during its rise^ with rich soil 
\Kfaheddown from the mountainous countries whenoe 
itf flows, a copious deposit id annually spread, either 
by. the natural inundation or by artificial irrigation, 
over the iields which border it ; while its bed, from 
the^ame cause» rises in an equal degree. The Egyp- 
tians depend entirely upon their river for the fertiU^ 
T^tion of the soil ; rain being a very rare phenomenon 
in their country^ excepting in the neighbourhood of 
the Mediterranean ; and as the seasons are perfectly 
regular) the peasant may make his arrangements lA^th 
tJJMi utmost precision respecting the labour he wii 
hAVf^ to perform. Sometimes his labour is light \ but 
when it consists in raising water for irrigation, it is 
excessively severe. 

., The climate of Egypt, during the greater part? of 
the year, is remarkably salubrious* Tlie exhalations 
firom the soil after the period of the inundation render 
the latter part of the autumn less healthy than the 
iHimmer and winter; and cause ophthalmia and dy^ 
s^ntery, and some other diseases, to be more prevalent 
then than at other seasons ; and during a period of 
ippmewhat more or less than fifty days (called d-kh^ 
m' a' feefn)^ commencing in April, and lasting through" 
Qut May, hot southerly winds occasionally prevail' for 
^{]fOut,thi^ee days together. These winds, though they 
seldom cause the thermometer of . Fahrenheit to rise 
{^« »A°4u Lower Egypt, or, in? Upper Egypt, 10***, 

^^yThls'Uai^ temperature in the shade.' AtThebes, I have 
MMfMUiht UitfUidMefter fti rim abovd 110^ diitiiig k Hhn* 
■ra'sMTniiMfiatheihade. 
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m drestdfidly oppretrive, even to Um imOkih. When 
t&<s pbifftte irisiM Egypt, it is genmSy tn Hm ipritttf-) 
and ttik disease is most severe in tie period of the 
khumVsee'n* Egypt is also subject, parttcuUuriT 
daring the qnitig and stunmer, to the hot wiiid calM 
the Mmocfm^ whidh is sdU more opprestini thah' the 
kkinh'a'see'n winds, but of mudi shorter ditfation ) 
neldom lasting longer than a quarter of an hoar, or 
twenty minutes. It generally proceeds fh>m the south* 
east, or south^south-east, and carries wiUi tt clondii 
of dust and sand. The general height tX the thelv 
mometer in the depth of winter in Lower Egypt, in 
the afternoon and in the shade, is flom Mf to^ac^t 
in the hottest season it is from 90** to 100^; and 
about ten degrees higher in the southern patts Of 
Upper Egypt. But, though the summer heat is fl6 
^ML^ it is seldom very oppressive $ being generally 
atompanied by a refreshing northerly me«e, trnd 
the ahr being extremely dhry. There is, however, one 
greiEit source of discomfort arising firom this dryness; 
namely, an excessive quantity of dust ; and there er« 
other plagues which very much detract ftom the tfyttv^ 
fbrt which tbe natives of Egypt, and visiters tO' theh* 
country, otherwise derive irom its genial climate. Ih 
spring, summer, and autumn, flies are so abundant as 
to be extremely annoyingduring the daytime, and mthM 
quitoes are troublesome at ni^t (unless a curtain b^ 
made use of to keep them away), and sometimee eveiif 
in the day ; and every house that contains much wood* 
work (as most of the better houses do) swarms wftlf 
bugs dfuring the warm weather. Lice are not always 
to be avoided in any season, but they are easily 
got rid of; and in the cooler weather fleas atts 
exoeseively numerous. 

' Th4» climate of Upper Egypt is more heaHh)r, 
though hotter, than that of Lower Egypt. The 
plague seldom ascends far above Cairo, the raetcopeU& 
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It is most common in the marshy parts of the country, 
near the Mediterranean. During^ the last ten years, 
the country having been better drained, and quaran- 
tine regulations adopted to prevent or guard against 
the introduction of this disease from other countries, 
very few plague-cases have occurred, excepting in the 
parts above-mentioned, and in those parts the pesti- 
lence has not been severe*. Ophthalmia is also 
more common in Lower Egypt than in the southern 
parts. It generally arises from checked perspiration ; 
but is aggravated by the dust and many other causes. 
When remedies are promptly employed, this disease 
is seldom alarming in its progress ; but vast numbers 
of the natives of Egypt, not knowing how to treat 
it, or obstinately resigning themselves to fate, are 
deprived of the sight of one or both of their eyes. 

When questioned respecting the salubrity of Egypt, 
I have oflen been asked whe&er many aged persons 
are seen among the inhabitants : few, certainly, attain 
a great age in this country ; but how few do, in our 
own land, without more than once suffering from an 
illness that would prove fatal without medical aid, 
which is obtained by a very small number in Egypt ! 
The heat of the summer months is sufficiently ex- 
pressive to occasion considerable lassitude, while, at 
the same time, it excites the Egyptian to intemper- 
ance in sensual enjoyments; and the exuberant fertility 
of the soil engenders indolence ; little nourishment 
sufficing for the natives, and the sufficiency being 
procurable without much exertion. 

* This remark was written before the terrible plague of f|ie 
jwesent year (1835), which was certainly introduced from 
Turkey, and extended throughout the whole of Egypt, though 
iti ravages were not great in the southern parts. It has 4|e. 
stroyed not less than eighty thousand persons in CaiiDj ^t 
is, one-third of the population ; and far more, 1 believe, ili|kn 
two hundred thousand in all Egypt, J 
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Private Hoiuet inCairop-The ttreet in this view it wider than 

The pz^ecting windows on opposite udea of a street often nearly meet 
Meh ouer; almost entirely excluding the son. and thus prodoolBf as 
•fftaftbl* eoobwsf ia the sommtr months. 
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Tbe modern Eg^tian metropolis, to the inhabitaiiti 
of which most of the contents of tlie following pages 
relate, is now called Mu»r ; but was ibnnerly named 
ElrCka' hireh ; whence Europeans have formed the 
name of Cairo, It is situated at the entrance of the 
valley of Upper Egypt, midway between the Nile and 
the eastern mountain range of Moockut'tum. Between 
it i^nd the river there intervenes a tract of land, for 
the most part cultivated, which, in the northern parts 
(where the port of Boo'la'ck is situated), is mora 
than a mile in width, and, at the southern part, less 
than half a mile wide. The metropolis occupies a 
space equal to about three square miles; and its po-* 
pulation is about two hundred and forty thousand. 
It is surrounded by a wall, the gates of wldch are shut 
at night, and is commanded by a large citadel, situated 
at an angle of the town, near a point of the mountain. 
The streets are unpaved ; and most of them are nar- 
row and irregular : they might more properly be oalled 
l^es. 

By ^ stranger who merely passed through the 
streets, Cairo would be regarded as a very close and 
crowded city ; but that this is not the case, is evidi^t 
to a person who overlooks the town from the tqp of 
a lolly bouse, or from the minaret of a mosque, ^e 
great thorouf:hfare-streets have generally a row of 



shops along each side *, Above thie'sfib"^ are apart" 
ments which do not com municate wlthlEKemV and 
which are seldom occupied 15y tE e p jersons who re nt 
^ shqpg yptKerliffiianj rettb^^ thorough-^ 

fares are b^streete and quarters^ M^ of the by* 
^fe^Ts..i^-i£fiSughi£^^^ wopdep 

gate p,is^mi> closed at night, and kept by a porter 
within, who opens to any persons requiring to be 
admitted. The quarters mostly consist of several 

* A view of shop9 in a »tittet of Caiio will bo found in this 
wodu 
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narrow lanes, having but one general entrance, with a 
gpto^ which is also closed at night; but several have 
lu by-street passing through them. 

- Of the private houses of the metropolis, it is par- 
ticidarly necessary that I should give a description. 
Xh« accompanying engraving will serve to give a 
general notion of their exterior. The foundation-walls, 
to^the height of the first floor, are cased, extemaUr 
and often internally, with the soft calcareous stone at 
th^ neighbouring mountain. The surface of the 
stone, when newly cut, is of alight yellowish hue ; but 
its colour soon darkens. The alternate courses of the 
framt are sometimes coloured red and white, par- 
ticularly in large houses ; as is the case with most 
m<|sques^ The superstructure, the front of which 
generally projects about two feet, and is supported by 
coibelsorpiers, isofbrick; and often plastered. The 
bricks are burnt, and of a dull red colour. The 
mortar is generally composed of mud, in the propor- 
tion of one-half, with a fourth part of lime, and the 
remaining part of the ashes of straw and rubbish. 
Hence the unplastered walls of brick are of a dirty 
colour; as if the bricks were unbumt. The roof is 
flat, and covered with a coat of plaster. 

The most usual architectural style of the entrance 
of a private house in Cairo, is shown by the sketch 
here inserted. The door is often ornamented in the 
manner here represented : the compartment in which 
is the inscription, and the other similarly-shaped com- 
partments, are painted red, bordered with white ; the 
rest of the surface of the door is painted green. The 
inscription, '^ He (t. e. God) is the Creator, the 
Everlasting" (the object of which will be explained 

* This mode of decorating the houses has lately become 
more general, in consequence of an order of the government, 
whereby the inhabitants were required thus to honour the ' 
anital of Ibtahee'm Ba'sha from Syria. 
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^hexx I tre^t of tb^ 9up«i6titiQR» of (he JE!gS^^ilf)i 
is seep on many door^; but is for from being g^Hftr 
ral ; it is, usually paiut^ in black or white ph^nvcters, 
Few doors but those of Urge hpuses are peint«d« 
They gaaerally have an iron knocker, an4 » wqodefl 
lock i and there is usually a mounting-stone by the 
side. 

The ground-floor apartmeiits next the streM have 
small wooden grated windowSi placed «uffidently high 
to render it impossible for i^ person passing by in 
the street, even on horseback, to see through them. 
The window^ of the upper apartments generally prefect 
a foot and a half, or mpre> and are mostly formed 
of tiirned wooden lattiqe-work, which i^ so clo^e th^t 
it sbpte out muQb of the light and 9un, and screens 
the inm^^ of the honse from the view fjf perionA 
without, while at the same time it admits the air. 
They are generally of unpainted wood ; but some 
few are partiirfly pamted red and gi^een, and some ere 
entirely painted^ A window pf this kind ie ealled a 
ro'Mmn^ or, piore eommonly, a meshrebt^^yehi which 
latter word ha« another sppUcation that will be men- 
tioned below. Several windows of different descrip" 
tipns are represented in some of the illustrations of 
thin work ; and sketches of the most common patterns 
of the }attice-vi«)rk, on a larg/sr scale, are here in« 
sert^d^p Sometimes a window of the kind above 
described has a little meshrebee'yeh, which somewhat 
resemUes a ro'shan in miniature^ prelecting from the 

* No. 1 is a view and gectioQ of a portion of the most simple 
kiad. ?hi« and the other four kinds are here represented on a 
sfule Iff fibQut o^e^wventh of itm i^l si«e* No, ^ ikpw^ the 
general j^oportions of ti^e sic^ of 9. projecting windpvr* The 

rrtion A is, in most instances, of latti<^e-work sipailar to Nq, 
and comprises about twelve rows of beads iii the width : the 
portion B is commonly either of the samf kind, or like No^ ^ 
or ^o. 3 ; and th9 9inall lattice Q, which is st^^ched ^yMfig^if 
is generally similar to No. 4. 
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ftont, or from each side. In this, in order to be ex- 
pos^ to a current of air, are placed porous earthen 
booties, which are used for cooling water by evapora- 
tion. Hence the name of " meshrebee'yeh," which 
signifies ** a place for drink,'* or " — for drinking." 
7!he projecting window has a flat one of lattice-work, 
or of ^grating of wood, or of coloured glass, immedi- 
alely above it. Some projecting windows are wl\olly 
constructed of boards ; and a few have frames of glass 
in the sides. In the better houses, also, the windows 
of lattice-work are now generally iiimished with 
frames of glass in the inside, which in the winter are 
wholly c1os|ed; for a penetrating cold is felt in Egypt 
Hrhen the thermometer of Fal^enheit is below 60®. 
The windows of inferior houses are mostly of a 
different kind ; being even with the exterior surface 
Ofthe wall : the upper part is of wooden lattice-work*' 
^r grating ; and the lower, closed by hanging shut- 
ters ; but many of these have a little mesturebee'yeh 
for the water-bottles projecting from the lower part. 

The houses in general are two or three stories 
high ; and almost every house that is sufficiently large 
encloses an open,unpaved court, called a hho'sh^ which 
is entered by a passage that is constructed with one or 
two turnings, for the purpose of preventing passen- 
gers in the street from seeing into it. In this pas- 
sage, just within the door, there is a long stone seat, 
called mus'tub'ah, built against the back or side wall, 
for the porter and other servants. In the court is 
a well of slightly brackish water, which filters through 
the soil from the Nile ; and on its most shaded side 
arf , commonly, two water-jars, which are daily re- 
plenished with water of the Nile, brought from the 
rfver in skins -f. The principal apartments look into 

* Commonly similar to No. 1, or No. 5 
t Sd^e large houses have two courts ; the inner for the hlta« 
rM'm ; and in the latter^ or hoth of these, there is usually lUUIle 
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the court ; and their exterior walls (those which are 
of brick) are plastered and whitewashed. There 
are several doors which are entered from the court. 
One of these is called ba'b el-hharet'm (the door of 
the hharee'm) : it is the entrance of the stairs which 
lead to the apartments appropriated exclusively to the 
women and their master and his children *, 

In general, there is, on the ground-floor, an apart- 
ment called a mun'dar'ah^ in which male visiters 
are received. This has a wide, wooden, grated window, 
or two windows of this kind, next the court. A small 
part of the floor, extending from the door to the 
opposite side of the room, is six or seven inches 
lower than the rest : this part is called the doorcka'^ah^. 




Fountaiu. 

enclosure of ftrched wood-work, in which trees and flowers are 
raised. 

* In the accompanying view of the court of a house, the door 
of the hharee'm is that which faces the spectator. 

f The view of a ckaToh, opposite page 24, will serve to illus- 
tnte the detcription of the mun'dar'ah. 
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In a bftttdsQwe house, tb« doprckft"|ih q( i\w a^m'^ 
t dai/^h is paved with white and black inarble,%Qd ^ttl^ 

pieces of red tile, inlaid in complicated mi tasysful 
^ patterns, and has in the centre a fountain (called 
^ ^sckee'yeh)^ which playsi into a aniall, shallpw pool, 
f lined with coloured marbles, &c., like the surrpuii4inff 
'^ pavement. I give, a9 a specimeUi the pattern of the 

• pavement of a doorcka^ah, such as I haveabove.de- 
^ scribed, and a sketch of the tbuntain. The water 
•' which falls from the fountain is drained off from the 

pool by a pipe, There is generally, firouting the dpor, 

at the end of the doorcka'^ah, a shelf ofmarble or 

common stone, about four feet high, called a soof'fthy 

' supported by two or more arches, under which dre 

• placed utensils in ordinary use — such as perfuming' 
vessels, and the basin and fwer which are used ,for 

^^Vashihg before and after meal?, and for the ablution 
" preparatory to prayer 5 watef-bo^tjes, coffee-cups, &c., 

• are placed upon the sooffeh, In handsome houses, 
the arches of the soof 'feb are faced with marble and 

' tile, like the pool of the fountain, as represented in the 
sketch; and sometimes the wall over it, to the 
height of about four feet or more, is also cased with 
similar materials; partly with large upright slabs, and 
partly with small pieces, like the doorcka'*ah. The 

' raised part of the ilopr of the room is called leewa'n 




SoorCih. 
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Pavement of a Doorcka'»ah.— The width of thU U about eight feet. 
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tBH/l^j p%ce to ,sit upon," and abo f' a pali 
JB^^f^lson a)ipib off his shoes on the} doorcfi 
t^lbre beneiteps upon the leewa'n*. The leewa'^ni 
g|fier^ly paved with common stone, and covered m^ 
^ )Viat in summer, and a carpet over the mat in winter f 
^i^ ha^ a mattress and cuiiiions placed against eacj^ 
of i|8k.three vralls, composing what is called a deewa'ii^ 
Oi\ diva^. The mattress, which is generally about thre# \ . 
f(^t wide, and three or four inches thick, is placed i 
either on the ground or on a raised frame ; and th^^ 
cuafaiqus, which are usually of a length equal to the ' 
width of the mattress, and of a height equal to half 
t^iat measure, lean against the wall Both mattresses , 
end cushions are stuffed with cotton, and are covered 
with printed calico, cloth, or some more expensive stuff, 
^e walls are plastered and whitewashed. There 
(ire generally, in the walls, two or three shallow cup- 
b(^^, the doors of which are composed of very small 
panels, on account of the heat and dryness of the 
cKmate, which cause wood to vrarp and shrink as if it 
were placed in an oven ; for which reason the doors ' 
of the apartments also are constructed in the same 
manner. We observe great variety and much inge- 
nuity displayed in the (Afferent modes in which these 
small panels are formed and disposed. A few speci- 
mens are here introduced. The ceiling over the leewa'n 
is. of wood, vrith carved beams, generally about a foot ,. 
apart, partially painted, and sometimes gilt. But that i 
part of the ceiling which is over the doorcka^'ah, in a , 
handsome house, is usually more richly decorated : ; 
h^re, instead of beams, numerous thin strips of wood 
ftfe nailed upon the planks, forming patterns curiously 

* One of the clbief reasons of thecnstom here mentioned is, ,. 
|« ovoid defiling a mat or earpet upon which prayer is .usualljr^ j 
made. This, as many authors have observed, illustrates pas- 
iA§w^th» Scriptttses^^Ezodus, iiL 9, a«d Joshua^ v« IS. .^ 
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coijipficated, y«t perfectly regular, and having i^ highW - 
ond^mi^tal' effect. I give a sketch of the half ^ V 
ceiliilg thtU decorated, but not in the most complicatiiS ' 
styk. The strips are painted yellow, or gilt ; and ibm 
spaces within, painted green, red, and blue^* In the 
example which I have inserted, the colours at« as 
indicated in a sketch of a portion of the same on & 
larger scale, which is prefixed, excepting in the BqUftfift 
in the centre of the ceiUng, where the strips are black, 
upon a yellow ground. From the centre of this squafe 
a chandelier is often suspended. There are many 
patlerns of a similar kind ; and the colours generally 
ocdipy similar places with regard to each other ; but* 
in Bome houses these ceilings are not painted* The 
cefiing of a projecting window is often ornamented 
in the sam^ manner. A sketch of one is here added^ 
Good taste is evinced by only decorating in this mail-' 
ner patts which are not always before the eyes; fot^ 
to look long at so many lines intersecting each other in 
various directions would be painful. 

In some houses (as in that which is the subject of 
the engraving in page 15) there is another rootUi 
called a Muck*'ad, for the same use as the mun'dar'ahi 
having an open front, vrith two or more arches, and a 
' low railing ; and also, on the ground-floor, a square 
recess, called a Tukhtabo'sh^ with an open fronts and 
genejrally a pillar to support the wall above : its floor is 
a paved leewa'n ; and there is a long wooden sofa 
plwied along one, or two, or each, of its three walls. 
The court, during the smnmer, is frequently sprinkled 
with Water, which renders the surrounding apartments 
agreeably cool— or at least those on the ground-fioof. 
All the rooms are furnished in the same manner as thai 
first described. 

Among the upper apartments, or those of the Hha- ' 
t^m^ there is generally one called a Ckaf'ah^ which if 
* See Jemniab, xxu. 14« 
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^4 MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

parfioularly lofty. It has two leewa'ns — (me on < 
hand of a person entering : one of these is geneiaUy 
krger than the other, and is the more honourable part. 
4^ portion of the roof of this saloon, the part whicli is 
over the doorcWah that divides the two leewa^ns, is 
a little elevated above the rest ; and has, in the centro, 
a small lantern, called mem'ruck^ the sides of which 
are composed of lattice- workf like the vdndows before 
described, and support a cupola. The doorcka^'ah is 
commonly without a fountain ; but is often paved 
in a similar manner to that of the mun'dar'ah ; which 
the cka^'ah also resembles in having a handsome 
soof Yeh, and cupboards of curious panel-work. There 
ii besides, in this and some other apartments, a narrow^ 
shelf of wood, extending along two or each of the 
three waUs which bound the leewa'n, about seven feet 
or more from the floor, just above the cupboards ; 
but interrupted in some parts — at least in those parts 
where the windows are placed: upon this are ar- 
ranged several vessels of china, not so much for ge- 
neral use as for ornament*. All the apartments are 
lofty, generally fourteen feet or more in height ; but 
the cka''ah is the largest and most lofty room, and ija 
a large house it is a noble saloon. 

In several of the upper rooms, in the houses of the 
wealthy, there are, besides the windows of lattice* 
w<vk, others of coloured glass, representing bunches 
of lowers, peacocks, and other gay and gaudy objects^ 
or merely fanciful patterns, which have a pleasing 
effect. These coloured glass windows, which are 
termed ckum^aree^yehs^ are mostly from a foot and 
a half to two feet and a half in height, and from one 
to two feet in width ; and are generally placed alon^ 

* In the larger houses, and some others, there is al80> a^ 
Jolnittg the principal saloon, an elevated closet, designed as soi 
o^hestra, for female singers. A description of this will b» 
. Jmuidin the ch^ter on Music, 
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ihe Upper part of. the projecting lattioe^windofr, ia 
* nnr; or fubove that kind of windovr, disposed la a 
groopt so aa to form a large square ; or elsewhere 
i& the upper parts of the walls, usually singly, or in 
paim^ ^e by side. They are composed of small 
pieces of glass, of various colours, set in rims of fine 
plaster, and enclosed in a frame of wood. On the 
plastered walls of some apartments are rude paint- 
ings of the temple of Mek'keh, or of the tomb of 
the Prophet, or of Howers and other objects, executed 
by native Mooslim artists, who have not the least 
notion of the rules of perspective, and who conse- 
quently deface what they thus attempt to decorate. 
Sometimes, also, the walls are ornamented with Ara- 
bic inscriptions, of maxims, &c., which are more 
osoally written on paper, in an embellished style, and 
enclosed in glazed frames. No chambers are furnished 
as bed-rooms. The bed, in the day-time, is rolled 
up^ and placed on one side, or in an adjoining closet, 
called khuz'neh^ which, in the winter, is a iSeeping- 
plaoe : in summer, many people sleep upon the house- 
top. A mat, or carpet, spread upon the raised part 
of the stone floor, and a deewa'n, constitute the com- 
plete furniture of a room. For meals, a round tray 
is brought in, and placed upon a low stool, and the 
company sit round it on ijpL^t ground. There is no 
fire-place*: the room is warmed, when necessary, 
by burning charcoal in a chafingdish. Many houses 
have, at £e top, a sloping sl^ed of boards, called a 
md'ckuf\^ directed towards the north or north-west, 
to convey to a feJhhah (or open apartment) below, 
the cool breezes which 'generally blow from those 
quarters. 
Every door is furnished with a wooden lock, called 

* Excepting in the kitchen^ in wbieh are nftml MisU ft* 
eeptacles for me, constraeted on a kind of bench of brick. 
t See agala ttie eagtavittg ta pags 1^ 
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a duVbeh ; Uie mechanism of which is shown bjF a 
i&e^h !here inserted. No. 1 in this sketch is a firoot 
tte^pf the lock, with the bolt drawn back; Noa..^, 
SJ anid 4, are back views of the separate pairts, and 
the key^ A number of small iron pins (four, five. 
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or more) drop into corresponding holes in the sliding 
bolt) as soon as the latter is pushed into the hole or 
stopie of the door-post. The key, also, has small pins, 
made to correspond with IJhe holes, into which they 
are introduced to open the lock : the former pins being 
thus pushed up, the bolt may be drawn back. The 
woo(lm lock of a street-door is commonly about four- 
teeH' inches long* : those of the doors of apartments, 
cupboa^!tl8, &c., are about seven, or eight, or nine 
inehes. The locks of the gates of quarters, public 
boiidings, StCj are of the same kind, and mostly two 
fcttt^ or even more, in length. It is not difficult to 
pioktthk knid of lock. 
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Ite tf# )p!aii of almost every house there is an uttf| 
#aiit of regiitarity. The apartments are generally q| 
dillhvnt hfeights^HBO that a person ha$ to ascend cy 
descend one, ti^o, or more steps^ to ps^s from bi^ 
dialnbef to another adjoining it. The principal aim 
of the aithiteet is to render the house as private as 
possible, particularly that part of it which is inha* 
bited^by the women ; and not to make any window 
in such a situation as to overlook the apartments of 
ano^t^ house. . Another object of the architect, iii 
baOding a house for a person of wealth or rank, is 
to make a secret door {ha^b eirr), from which tlie 
tenant may make his escape in case of danger from 
aft attest, or an attempt at assassination— or by which 
to give access and egress to a paramour ; and it Is 
also eommon to make a hiding-^lac6 fol* treasure 
(called mnkh'ba) in some part of the house. In the 
hharee'm of a large house, there is generally a bath, 
whidi is heated in the same manner as the public 
baths. 

Another style of building has lately been very gene- 
rally adopted for houses of the more wealthy. These 
do not differ much from those already described, '«)!«« 
cepting in the windows, which are of glass, and plaefeiF 
almost close together. Each window of the hharee'ca 
has, outside, a sliding frame of close wooden treDhiH^ 
work, to cover the lower half. The numerous f tow 
windows are ill adapted to a hot climate. 'i '► 

^\^hfett shops occupy the lower part of thie bui J^ngs/ 
in a streig t (as is generally the case in the greatlho*^ 
tettgtilurcs of Ihe metropQUav, and iiTsQm^ of the by* » 
sli^t^, the superstructure is usually divided iiitoi 
^isthlct lodgings, jmdft^^ TUh^a. These tedy i 

1ng» are separate f rom each other, as well as fromt 
(he shpgs. below, aria let to fiimilies who cannot lUfi^rdt 
lEe rent of a whole house. Each lodguig ip a rub'& 
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30 MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

comj)rises one or two sitting and sleeping-re mng, an d 
generally a Tcitchen ahd'lstrhrar* -it-seldQar has Ta 
se[)ajraLte entrance from tlie^stPSST; one entraaoe^ifid 
^ne^^irsaselSuSny^adm^ a range o f sevcpail 

To3^ngs^ 'Jbfe apartments affltfmf^^ 
£Ee private houses first describe3.* **"TrEey are •'never 
let' ready -furnished; and it is very seldom that ja 
pef^ii wholms^^not a wife or femskle slave is allow ed 
to reside in them, or in any private house : such>a ^ 
person^uittl^s lie"^ave parents or other near relations 
to dwell with) is usually obliged to take up his abcde 
in a fFekaUehy which is a building chiefly designed 
For the reception of merchants and their goods. 
Franks, however, are now exempted from this jre- 
striction. 

Very few large or handsome houses are tu be seen 
in Egypt, excepting in the metropolis and soiile other 
towns. The dwellings of the lower orders, partieu-^ 
larly those of the peasants, are of a very mean de- 
scription : they are mostly built of unbaked bricks, 
cemented together with mud. Some of ihem are 
mere hovels. The greater number, however, comprise 
two or more apartments ; though very few are two 
stories high. In one of these apartments, in the 
houses of the peasants in Lower Egypt, there is 
generally an oven (Jborn)^ at the end fardiest from 
die entrance, and occupying the whole width of the 
chamber. It resembles a wide bench or seat, and 
is about breast-high : it is constructed of brick and 
mud; the roof arched within, and flat on the tc^. 
The inhabitants of the house, who seldom have any 
night-covering during the winter, sleep upon the top 
of the oven, having previously lighted a fire within 
it ; or the husband and wife only enjoy this luxury, 
and the children sleep upon the floor. The cU^mbers 
have small apertures high up in the wallsy .ibr Uie 
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admiflsion of light and air— sometimes fiinii^be^f{fi|^ 
a ipratra^ of wood. The roofs are formed of^p^mi 
bnmc^s and palm leaves, or of millet stalk?, ,4(\.^.l^j|l 
upon rafters <^ the trunk of the palm, and cov^r^ 
with a plaster of mud and chopped straw. ,Tbi^ fj^^ 
mtare consbts of a mat or two to sleep upqn, a f^yv 
• earthen vessels, and a hand-mill to grind the cqi];ii. 
In many villages, large pigeon-houses, of a, 9qv;^e 
form, hat with the walls slightly inclining ini)ra}rj|s 
(like many of the andent Egyptian h^iildi^gs)^ or,,pf 
the form of a sugar-loaf, are constructed up9;i t)Sie 
roofe <if the huts, with crude hrick, pottery, a^n^^piiU^)^. 
Most of the villages of Egypt are situated uppn ^jf^i" 
nences of ruhhish, which rise a few f^t aDqyiQ ike 
reach of the inundation, and are surrounded |^y pajyoi 
trees, or have a few of these trees in their vipjnity. 
The rubbish which they occupy chjLefly co^sist3 ,pf fhe 
materials of former huts, and seems to.incre^.p 
about the same degree as the level of jthe aili^i^i^l 
plains and the bed of the river. 

In a country where neither births nor deaths, ^e 
roistered, it is next to impossible to ascertain,, ^i^h 
precision, the amount of the population. A few y^piTs 
ago, a calculation was made, founded on the nunil>er 
of houses in Egypt, and the supposition that the 1^^- 
bitants of each house in the metropolis amount^ .to 
eight persons, and in the provinces to four. ^ ^{jis 
computation approximates, I believe, very nearly to 
the truth ; but personal observation and inquiry ii^c^pe 
me to think that the houses of such towni^ as ;,^j^x- 
andria, Boola'ck, and Musr el-'Atee'ckah ooijit^inefteh, 
on the average, at least five persons: R^i^]ie^j|i,^j^or 
Rosetta) is half deserted ; but as to the c^w4^ ^Jf^ 

^ The earthen pots used in the constiruetion of t!he^*pig^n- 
honses are ofauovAl fornO) with a wide meuth, whickiSB^&aed 
'^WtWards, ead ar small ^ole at.the cithw.j9Pdl(gft«sh<,PMlo^ 
pigeons occupies a separate pot. 
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of Dimya't (or Damietta), W6 must redcon ite mknf^* 
as six persons to each honse, of our estimate Wfll'iitll'* 
for short of what is generally believed to b€i the tmtA 
b^rof its inhabitants. The addition of one or bM' 
persons to each house in the above-mention^ td^nil^'^ 
will, however, make little difference in the compntd^^ 
tion of the whole population of Egypt, Which VH»*» 
found, by this mode of reckoning, to amount to lulh^r^^ 
more than two millions and a half; but it ts noVT^^ 
much reduce. Of 8,500,000 souls, say l,*«00i00d". 
are males; and cme-^thiid of this number (400^00)" 
men fit for military service r firom this latter number ^ 
the iMresent Ba'sha of Egypt has taken, at the leMH^ 
900,000 (that is^ one-h^of the tnost serviceal^p^pp^' 
tion of the male population) to fbrm and recruH ttfi^' 
armies of regalar troops, and fbr the iservic^'of %lft 
navy. The further loss caus«d by wtthdtaWilig'flO'^ 
many men from their wives, or preventing theirmiws* 
rying} during ten years, must sur«^y Air exeefed 0OO,t)OO ; 
consequently, the present population may be eatettlMM^ 
as less than two millions. Thenuti^rsof thesevserali 
classes of whkh the population is mainly eompde«i 
are nearly as follow :-^ t 

Mooslim Egyptians (fellalihee'n, or ',,./*_ 

peasants, and townspeople) . . 1,750,000 
Christian Egyptians (Copts) . . . 150,000 

'Osma'nlees, or Turks 10,000 ' ' 

Syrians ....,.•.. 5,60Q ^* 

Greeks 5,000 ''[ 

Armenians » . 2,000 

Jews 5,000 

Of the remainder (namely, Arabians, Westens Arabsy 
Nubians, Negro slaves, Memloo'ks [or white male 
slaves], female white slaves, Franks, &c.)« amounting' 
to about 70,000, the respective mmbers are v^ry iui-~ 
certain and variable The Acabs of the ntighbotttinf 
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do^rts ouglrt not to be included among the population 
ailRgyipt*. 

Cairo, I have said, contains about 240,000 inhabit- 
aiit9t- We should be greatly deceived if we judged 
of the population of this city from the crowds diat 
we meet in the principal thoroughfare-streets and 
markets : in most of the by-streets and quarters, very 
few passengers are seen. Nor should we judge from 
the extent of the city and suburbs ; for there are 
within the walls many vacant places, some of which, 
daring the season of the inundation, are lakes (as the 
Bir'ket el-Ezbekee'yeh, Bir'ket el-Feel, &c.) The 
gavdens, several burial-grounds, the courts of houses, 
and tbe mosques^ also occupy a considerable space. 
Of the inhabitants of the metropolis, about 190,000 
are Egyptian Mooslims; about 10,000, Copts; 3,000 
or 4,000, Jews; and the rest, strangers from various 
countries |. 

The population of Egypt in the times of the Pha- 
Toeks was |Mrobably about six or seven millions §. 
The produce of the soil in the present age would suffice, 

* Hie Mooslim Egyptians^ Gopts^ Syrians, and Jews of 
Sgypt, with few exceptions, speak no language but the Arabic, 
which is also the language generally used by the foreigners 
settled in this country. The Nubians, among themselves, 
speak their own dialects. 

f The population of Cairo has increased to this amount, 
from about 200,000, within the last three or four years. Since 
the computation here stated was made, the plague of this 
year (1835) has destroyed not fewer than one-third of its in- 
nabitants, as before mentioned; but this deficiency will be 
rapidly supplied from the villages. 

I About one-third of the population of the metropolis con* 
sists of adult males. Of this number (or 80,000) about 30,000 
an merchants, petty shop-keepers, and artisans ; 20,000, do- 
mestie servants ; 15,000, common labourers, porters, &c.: the 
remainder chiefly consists of military and civil servants of the 
goveniment. 

} I place bat little reyiance on the accounts of ancient authors 
QftrHni fttljeet* 
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if none were exported^ for the maintentuiee of a popn** 
lation amounting to 4,000,000 ; and if ail the soil whioh 
is capable of cultivation were sown, the produce would 
be sufficient for the maintenance of 8,000,000. Bat 
this would be the utmost number that Egypt could 
maintain in years of plentiiiil inundation: 1 therefore 
compute the ancient population, at the time wlien 
agriculture was in a very flourishing state, to have 
amounted to what I first stated ; and must suppose 
It to h^ve been scarcely more than half as numerous 
in the times of the Ptolemies, and at later periods, 
when a great quantity of com was annually exported *• 
This calculation agrees with what Diodonis Sicttlus 
says (in lib. i., cap. 31) ; namely, that Egypt contained, 
in the times of the ancient kings, 7,000,000 inha- 
bitants, and in his own time not less than 8,000,000. 
How different, now, is the state of Egypt from 
what it might be ; possessing a population of scarcely 
more than one quarter of the number that it might 
be rendered capable of supporting 1 How great a 
change might be efibcted in it by a truly enlightened 
government; by a prince who (instead of oppressing 
the peasantry by depriving them of their lands, and 
by his*monopolies of the most valuable produotbna 
of the soil ; by employing the best portion of the 
population to prosecute his ambitious schemes of 
foreign conquest, and another large portion in the 
vain attempt to rival European manufactures) would 
give his people a greater interest in the cultivation of 
the fields, and make Egypt what nature designed it 
to be — almost eiLclusively an agricultural country! 

* It has been suggested, to me^ that, if com was «xportad, 
something of eqtial value was imported t and that the eipoita* 
tion of corn, or anything else, woiid give a stimulus to industry 
and to population: but I do not know what could be imported 
that would fill up the measure of the food necessary to sustain 
a population much greater thftn that Which wo\dd eoDiumt the 
corn retained. 
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its produce of cotton alone would more than suffice 
to procure all the articles of foreign manufacture, and 
all the natural productions of foreign countries, that 
the wants of its inhabitants demand*. 

* During the present year^ 1835^ more than 100^000 bales of 
cotton (each bale weighing a hundred-weight and three quar- 
' ten) haT« bem ahipp^ At Alexandna. The price paid for this 
quantity by the mwebants exceeded 700,000/. The quantity 
ei^rted last year was 34,000 bales, which is considerably less 
than usuaL — ^The policy above recomqiended i$ strongly ad* 
vocated by Ibrahee'm Ba'sha, 
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Chapter h 

PSRSONAL CHARACTBRISTICS AND DRBB8 Q» TOM 
MOOS'lIM EGYPTIANS. 

Maos'lims of Arabian origin have for many centuries 
rabinly composed the population of Egypt; they have 
changed its language, laws, and general manners; and 
it» metropolis they have made the principal seat 0f 
Alrabian learning and arts. To the description of 
this people, and especially of the middle and higher 
classes in the Egyptian capital, will be devoted the 
chief portion of the present work. In every point of 
view, Musr (or Cairo) must be regarded as the first 
Amb city of our age ; and the manners and customs 
of < its inhabitants are particularly interesting, as they 
are a combination of those which prevail most gene- 
rally in the towns of Arabia, Syria, and the whole 
of Northern Africa, and in a great degree in Turkey. 
There is no other place in which we can obtain so 
complete a knowledge of the most civilized classes 
of the Arabs. From statements made in the intro- 
duction to this work, it appears that Moo«ilim Egyp- 
tians (or Arab-Egyptians) compose nearly four-fiAhs 
of 'the population of the metropolis (which is com- 
puted to amount to about 240,000), and just seven- 
eighths of that of all Egypt. 

The Mooslim Egyptians are descended from va- 
rious Arab tribes and linpilies which have settled in 
Egypt at different epriods; mostly soon after the 
conquest of this country by 'Amr, its first Ajrab go- 
ve]i!^«r ; but by intermarriages with the Copts and 
others who have become proselytes to the fai^ of 
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£l-Isla'm, as well as by the change firmn a life «f 
wandering to that of citizens c^ of agriculturists, thtir 
personal characteristics have, by degrees, beconie sa 
much altered, that there is a strongly-marked differ- 
eiice between them and the natives of Arabia. Yet 
tfaey are to be regarded as not less genuine Arabs than 
the lof^nspeople of Arabia itself; among whom has 
.ongand very generally prevailed a custom of keeping 
Abyssinian female slaves, either instead of marrying 
tl)i^.<l9i9 countrywomen, or (as is commonly the 
ca^ with the opulent) in addition to their Arab 
wiye^s ; so that they bear almost as strong a reseni'* 
bbfice to the Abyssinians as to the Bed'awees, or 
Arabs of the Desert. The term 'Ar^ab^ it shoukl 
here be remarked, is used, wherever the Arabic Ian* 
guage is spoken, only to designate the BedWees, 
collectively : in speaking of a tribe, or of a small 
number of those people, the word *Orha'n is also 
used; and. a single individual is called Bed'awee^^ 
la the metropolis and other towns of Egypt, the 
distinction of tribes is almost wholly lost ; but it is 
preserved among the peasants, who have retained 
many B^d'awee customs, of which I shall have to 
speak. The native Moos'lim inhabitants of Cairo 
commonly call themselves El-Musreeyee^n^ Owla*d 
Musr (or Ah'l Musr)^ and Owla^d el-Bel'ed^ which 
signify people of Musr, children of Musr, and children 
of the town : the singular forms of these appellations 
are Mus^ree^ Ib'n Musr, and Ibn el-Bel' ed^. Of these 
three terms, the last is most common in the town 
itself. The country people are called El-Fella' hk^n 
(or the Agriculturists), in the singular Fella'hhX, 
The Turks often apply this term to the Egyptians in 
general in an abusive sense, as meaning " the boors," 

* Feouaiiie, Bedawee^yeh. 

\it^i^^iaaksxvo»y Muar€e'yehi Binft Mu8r,KaA Biniei'Beftd. 

vol*, u. » 
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oivilhit.thttappellation t^e AhH l»Vtr'06'«*;>'»t*^'»fi«te 

jitijin 'g«nenLl, the Moo^lim Egyptivin?' sttatfl'^he 
oheighi of nbout five feet ei^ht, or five f^^' t#tie 
'ihcMs?.' Most of the children uii>dli^rnhie dt'^kikn. 
ny^arddo^ ftge have spare Hmbs and a d}^nde#>ift>- 
)flapn«a)^ bttt^- as they grow up, their fbhiis'ttipMy 
bimppove : >ki mature age, most of thenr oH t^AttHk" 
,^ffcfy.*WeU«.prap6irtioned; the men, ittuscttrA** •4n^d 
iibbust^' <he ^mnien, Tery beautiftitly'fbrth^d^^Mkd 
/^avp:;: aihd neither ^x is to« fat. I hmti hi^^^ihr tM»4n 
•>iii»rpiil«tit persons among them, excepfinj^ li "ftH^fn 
t'thft^ metrbpoliB and other towns, rende*ted"so^'b^a 
niifei'^f. :itaactivity. In Cair6, ahd tSifbughAttt-'^Jie 
^'Aorthevn ' provinees, tlw>se who have' not 'fetti iilti^h 
l«i|iow^d to t»»e 6un liave a yellowish, "but vthry elekr 
t^OAnplexion, and soft skin ; the rest are of a 'bonirftf A*- 
oaW^^ darker and coarser complexmrt." Thc'ipteottte^tf 
fiddle Egypt are of a ttioife tawny colouh aMd tli<Ae 
; flf :ihe more southern provinces are of a deep'bi»OTte 
^op'brewn complexion — darkest toWardtf^uBiaii Wl*$re 
illhe climate is hottest. lA general, the'tioutiteiA!tet» 

Wihe Moos'lim Egyptian (1 here sp^ak of the iMi) 
iianfa fine oval form t the forehead, of fri6dlerate*irfie, 
JCAklon^ high, but generally prominent Vthi e^^fe^^ife 
iiiedp sunk, black, and brilliant r the noi^ ii stt^^irt, 
>blit 'hither thick : the mouth, well fortned : tfie -Trps 
liwd ra^er full than otherwise : the teetli, 'pai'tica- 
iiatty>beatitifult: the beard is comm^lily bladlb'^itid 

curly, but scanty. I have seen very few individyal« 

*'^'*'*"nti8, commonly pronptmced far KrWn.. . .,,'].<„ 't'^ , 
'*'",'*^Ttioth-ache is, however, ayery copmoa^^isordfir in l^igglff, 
^Arf'it^^asih ancient times: this, at leastj Wasi prbbapl^.'^j^^W, 
'^tleVodotus ^lib. ii., cap. 84) mention^ ^entjii^ts fi|);|on^|^ 
^TOiifes^of Egyptian pHysiciUnB;' It "is, of cbiirse,' mbst'nififk- 
lent among^ the higher orders. 
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.^jthiibiaMo m^h. ^ty ^fes ; or ratbcfviisw ^ttwma 
f^ptmA to be pf this raM;.fprI am uMiHiiMi/|o 
think th^in the offspring of Arab wiMntn by Tufilarbr 

. oth^ forfogners^ The FelU^hee'n^ ^oni' eouttwit 
^jqpoBiuse to the sun, hi^ve a b»bit of haM^AtUHiag 

^tbeir ^je%; tM^ is also ch^raeterKiie of iht-Bldi*- 

. ^fm»* Gieat .^unibeis of tba Egyptiam »rf< bihid in 
one or both eyes. They generally shav« ^nifpirt 
of ttie ^eek which is alH>ve ihe lomtr jmrviand 
l^kewife ^ s^mU ^pa^se under 4he k>w«r Up^ -liwii>pr» 
hoineyier» the hairs which grow in the oikkite uid»r 
the »ontb ; or, instead of shaving these parity iNy 
plu^ out tbe hair. They also shave a pari <^ <lhe 
beard und^r the chin. Very few shave the ;reat of 

, tbek bearda *$ end none their musiaohea. The Ibroier 
they euffer to grow to the length of about aband^s 
bjreadlb below the chin (such, at ieasti is the funeral 
rale, wd snch was the custom of the Prophet) $ mad 
thebr mustaches they do not allow to become ao 
lopg as to inoQininode them in eating and dtinUog. 
The practice of dyieing the beard is notisommon; 
fpr m grey beard i# nauch respected. 31be Egyptians 
shave all the rest of the hair* or leave only a saMiil 

. tail (caUed sbo^sheh) npoo the crown of the heed. 

. This lai^ custom (wil»ch is almost universal among 
them)* I have been told, originated in the fear that 
if the MoQs'iiin should fall into the hands pf te 
infidd^ and be slain, the latter might cut off the 
head of his victim, and, finding no hair by which 

, tp.heM it^ pat hie impure band iato the mooth^ln 

^ • A Iht of the senranis, and wsm edMn, tka,re ikak beards. 
The respect ivhich Oiientals in general pay to the hs^ has 
oftaa h^ remarked. They ewear by it, and say thai a paan 
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order to oarry it; for the beani might not be suffi* 
dently long*. With the like view of ayoiding im- 
purity the Egyptians observe other customs, which 
need not here be describedf. Many men of the 
lower orders, and some others, make blue marks upon 
their arms, and sometimes upon the hands and cl^st, 
as the women, in speaking of whom this operation 
will be described. 

The dress of the men of the middle and higher 
classes consists of the following articles^. First, a 
pair of (M drawers (in Arabic, iibafs} of linen or 
et^ttcin, tied round the bodv by a ninning string or 
band (called dik'ktk or tik'keh), the ends of which 
are embroidered with coloured silks, though con- 
cealed by tlie outer dress. The drawers descend a 
KnW below thtt knees, or to tike ankles; but many of 
IW Arabs will not wear long drawers^ because pro- 
hihiteii b^ the Prv^phet Next is wuni a shift (cka- 
tMi.y A wuh Y^ry ImiU sleeves, reaidiuig^ to the wrist : 
il U aMMk of lineift^ of « loose, opes lextaie, or of 
c^Km ^tiilt KY ot^ eaifeslin. or sitk, or of a mixline of 
H»a aa^ liuea «r i»tu^ in stripes, fattt aU wkite.§ 
iHw Ihb^ iij( wimtifr^ «r in cool weatUer, Host per- 
^^ wii^Mr a ^M.'u.^ w, whkhK^ ashoM ^est of doth, 
Mr %rt^^;nt>exi cvHv^wtd ^ilk suai cocua^ witho«t dkevcs. 
iNie< tW 5C.:ri; ^aw u^ ^vidle« ;ee, er tfaeftimer 
;fc.*^iHK isN wvctr « Ic*;^ >,,j^ c« sc^jied silk ajiii cattoa i 
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Men of the Middle and Higher Classes. 
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1^40 MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

order to carry it ; for tbe beard might not be suffi* 
^iently long*. With the like view of ayoiding im- 
parity the Egyptians observe other cnstoins, which 
need not here be describedf. Many men oi the 
lower orders, and some others, make blue marks upon 
their arms, and sometimes upon the hahda and chest, 
as the women, in speaking of whomi thi9 operation 
will be described. 

The dress of the men of the middle and higher 
classes consists of the following articles|. First, a 
fiair of fall drawers (in Arabic, iiba^s} of linen or 
' cotton, tied round the body by a running string or 
band (called dikfkeh or tik'keh), the ends of which 
are embroidered with coloured silks, though con- 
cealed by the' outer dress. The drawers descend a 
little below the knees, or to the ankles ; but many of 
the Arabs will not wear long drawers^ because pro- 
-. hibited by the Prophet Next is worn a shirt (^cka- 
fnee'«), with very full sleeves, reaching to the wrist: 
it is made of linen, of a loose, open texture, or of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or of a mixture of 
silk and linen or cotton, in stripes, but all white. § 
Over this, in winter, or in cool weather, most per- 
sons wear a soodey'ree^ which is a short vest of cloth, 
or of striped coloured silk and cotton, without sleeves. 
Over the shirt and the soodey'ree, or the former 
alone, is worn a long vest of striped silk and cotton || 

* Persons of literary and religious professions generally dis- 
- ai)prove of the shoo'sheh. . - 

f They are mentioned in the '< Mishcat-uUMasabih,'^ vol. iL, 
p. 359, and ai'e observed by both sexes. 

. X The fashion of their dress remains almost the same during 
the lapse of centuries. 

-$ The Prophet forbade men to wear silk clothing, but 

. flowed women to do so. The prohibition is> however, attended 

' '4i) byjery few modem Mooa^lims, excepting the Wah^a'bees. 

r^ II The stripes are seldom plaia : tberyaxe^enerally figured ot 

flowered* 
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(eallfd ehtfUifny or more commonly ckoofta'n)i d«« 
sctnding to the ankles, with long deeves extending 
a few inches beyond the fingere' ends, but divided 
from a point a little above the wrist, or about tba 
middle of the fore-arm ; so that the hand is gene^ 
lally exposed, though it may be concealed by the 
sleeve when necessary ; for it is customary to cover 
the handa in the presence of a person of lugh rank» 
Round this vest is wound the girdle {hhexa'n^y which 
is a coloured shawl, or a long piece of white figured 
muslin. The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat, of any colour (called by the Turks jooh'beh^ 
but by the Egyptians gt6'6f A), the sleeves of which 
Teaoh not quite to the wrist*. Some persons also 
wear a benee'sh^ or benfUh ; which is a robe of cloth» 
with long sleeves, like those of the okoofla'n, but 
more ample t : it is, properly, a robe of ceremony^ 
and should be worn over the other cloth coat; but 
many persons wear it imtead of the gib^beh^. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small, close-fitting 
cotton cap (called ta^ckeelyehi or 'aracAee'yeA), which 
is often changed ; next, a iurboo^shy which is a red 
cloth cap, also fitting closely to the head, with a tassel 
of dark blue silk at the crown ; lastly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a Kashroee'r 
shawl, which is woiind round the turboo'sh. Thus 
is formed the turban, or 'ema'meA. The Kashmee'r 
shawl 18 seldom worn excepting in cool weather. 
Some persons wear two or three turboo'shes> one over 

* See the fbremoBt figure in the aceompaiiyinff eogravipg, 
t See the figure to the left in the game engraving, 
t In cold or cool weather a kind of hlack woollen cloak, 
called 'abbetyeh, is commonly worn (a). Sometimes this is 
drawn over the head. In winter also many persons wrap a 
muslin or other shawl (such as they use for a turban) about 
the head a«d shoulders. 

(•) See the next engraviag, ia wfaiolilf xepteiented aitriped'abhafjrah* 
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44 MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

another. A s/icree'/ (or descendant of the Prophet) 
wears a green turban, or is privileged to do so ; but 
no other person ; and it is not common for any but a 
sheree'f to wear a bright green dress. Stockings are 
not in use; but some few persons, in cold weather, 
wear woollen or cotton socks. The shoes (murkoo'b') 
are of thick red morocco, pointed and turning up 
at the toes. Some persons also wear inner shoes 
(called mezzy or more properly, mezd*), of soft, 
yellow morocco, and with soles of the same : the 
murkoo'b are taken off on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat ; but not the mezz : for this reason, the former 
are often worn turned down at the heel. 

On the little finger of the right hand is worn a seal- 
ring {kha'tim), which is generally of silver, with a 
cornelian, or other stone, upon which is engraved the 
wearer's name: the name is accompanied by the 
words ** his servant" (signifying " the servant, or 
worshipper of God"), and oflen by other words ex- 
pressive of the person's trust in God, &c.t The 
Prophet disapproved of gold ; therefore few Moos'lims 
wear gold rings ; but the women have various or- 
naments (rings, bracelets, &c.) of that precious metal. 
The seal-ring is used for signing letters and other 
writings; and its impression is considered more valid 
than the. sign-manual |. A little ink is dabbed upon 
it with one of the fingers, and it is pressed upon the 
paper — the person who uses it having first touched 
his tongue with another finger, and moistened the 
place in the paper which is to be stamped. Almost 
every person who can afibrd it has a seal-ring, even 
though he be a servant. The regular scribes, literary 
men, and many others, wear a silver, brass, or copper 

* From the Turkish, mesL 

t See St. John's Gospel^ iii. 33 ; and Exodus^ xxxix. 30. 
X Therefore, givmg the ring to another person is the utmost 
mark of confidence. — See Genesis, zli. 42* 
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dcnDofjfeh, which is a case with receptacles for ink 
and pens, stuck' ilr the girdle *. Some have, in the 
]Asuce of this; or in addi^on io it, a cacie* knife, or a 
daggier. '- 

The Egyptian generally ta^e» his pi|9e with him 
wherever he goes lanicss it be to the qposque), or has 
a »ervau> to carry it^ though it is not a commoii 
eufitom to amoke wmie nding or t^alkn^j^. iiie 
tobaccQ-pursQ he crams into his bosom, the ckoofta'n 
being Ihrge^ and lapping over io front. A ha&dker- 
chief^ 4ilxjbioldercd with coloured silkis and gold, and 
neatly!; iblded, is also placed in the bosom. Many 
per8o|i0 of t&# middle orders^ who wi»h to avbid 
being .^^l&ighl rich, conceal mich a dre»0 a? Yjl^ve 
deBcillied by a long black gown of ooUon^ eimifej to 
the gcnim w«nt by mtist pefsone of tl^e lower cla^s. 

Tlitt i^slume of Iht men of th« l^vver order! is 
veryr;flinriple^ These, if not of the vei-y poorest clisS) 
wear a ^ir bf drfiwets^ and a loag and full shirt or 
gowjji of blue lineti. or£ofto0» or of brown woollen 
8tud^<tiie fmm^rt^hA'Hr'ee^find the latter zaahoo't)^ 
opel^ from the neck nei^rly to the waist^ and having 
wi<|8 sJievesf* Qxmp tliis^ some wear a white, or red 
wofiieh gird^/ Their turban is generally con^ posed 
or^ivbitie, lid* otvydlow woollen shawl, or of a piece 
of fiba^se cottoOi or muslin, #ound round a turioo'sh, 
un|#r which i9 a #ute or brown felt cap (galled 
lUAkk) r but maiay ane so poor as to have n6) other 
cap ^aa tbe Hb'deh'T-no turban, nor even drawers, 
»pr «hoes^ but paly the blue or bit^wDi shirty or 
in#ely a few rags ; while many^ on the other hand, 
wefcr a isoodey'rce under jthe blya shirt ; /and Boine, 
parf|cu'larly servants in. the houses of great men, 
•^ear a while slllrt, a soodeyVeej and <a ckoofl^'n 
ir gib'beliydr;|3!l&%^ the blue sfeifi oyafalL • ^e 

^44itt i*i-f»qraAO€^txu»toni.— 
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^ MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

Ml ll^JBf ,of ^^^s ^^^ ^^ sometimes 4 , , , 
^^ans of tiords, which pass round each ifldi ^ 
Ip'i erfosii behind, where they are. tied m a ,fenoC. 
TJljis ,^uston) is adopted by servants (particti^rty 
gfodm^, who have cords of crimson or dark-WUe 
mSs. ifor this purpose. In cold weather, many pei^o^s 
ff ^e lower classes wear an 'abba'y^h, lOc^ .'^f^'^ 
Mbre described, but coarser; and someliipe^,' iti- 
|t^ad of beiii£^ black, having broad stripes^ yroWii 
a^($ white, or blue and white, but the latter raiiely. 
Ajiptber kind of cloak, more full than the ^abba'j^H^ 
ofl^tiack or deep-blue woollen stuff, is 'also, Veijj^ 
jroipmonly worn : it is called diffee'yeh*. Theshiies 
are of red or yellow morocco, or of sheep- skiq.'.' ^ ' 

Several dilterent forms of turbans ar6 represeni&(i 

xn"jSome of the engravings which illustrate thiSf^ort. 

The Moos'lims are distinguished by the colpiirs ^f 

iielrjturbans from the Copts and the Jews, who '(^ 

AyjcJI j^s other subjects of the Turkish Soql^a^n H^w 

^Pj^ not Mooslims) wear black, blue, jgrey, 6i ifglit)- 

.brpVfn turbans, and generally dull-coloured dresses. 

Kt^he distinction of sects, families, dynasties, &c., amion^ 

jifjpL Moos'lim Arabs, by the colour of the turbaii aiid 

^pth^r articles pf dress, is of very early origin. VWien 

Jhp Ima'm Ibrahee'm Ib'n Mohham'raad, asserting 

^p^^^ pretensions to the dignity of Khalee'fe'h^^ - Wi^s 

put to death by the Oom'awee Khalee'fbh liitii^^% 

many persons of the family of E1-' Abba's assumed 

black clothing, in testimony of their sorrow for his 

fate ; and hence the black dress and turban (which 

latter is now characteristic, almost solely, of Christian 

and Jewish tributaries to the 'Osma'nlee, or Turkish, 

* A kind of blue and white plaid (called milaff/fh) is also 
worn by some men, but more commonly by women, in the 
account of whose dress it will be further described : the men 
throw it over the shoulders, or wrap it about the body 

t Commonly written by English authors " Caliph." 
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Sbjri^V) became the distinguishing cofttunie bf tnij 
''Atiba'see Khalee'fehs, and of their officers. Wb^ 
an oifficer Under this dynasty was disgraced, he Wai: 
made to wear a white dress. White was adopteJi 
by the false prophet Moockan'na', to distinguish his 
party from the 'Abba'sees ; and the Fawa'tim i6f 
Egypt (or Khalee'fehs of the race of Fa'timeh), d^ 
rivals of the *Abba'sees, wore a white costume. El- 
MeHk El-Ash'raf Shaaba'n, a Soolta'n of Egypt 
(who reigned from the year of the Flight 764 tii 
778, or A. D. 1362 to 1376), was the first who ordered 
the jsheree^fs to distinguish themselves by the greeH 
turban and dress. Some durwee'shes of th^ sect of 
the Rifa'^ees, and a few, but very few, other Moos'- 
lim& wear a turban of black woollen stuff, or of a 
very, deep oUve-coloured (almost black) muslin ;' bu't 




mc^toi'the servants is very formal. The kind com- 



mon among the middle and higher classes of th^ 
tradesmen and other citizens of the metropolis and 
larg^ towns is also very formal, but less so than that 
jus^ before alluded to. The Turkish turban worn ih 
Egypt is of a more elegant mode. The Syrian is 
^sti^guished by its width. The 'ool'ama, and mek 
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fi lOfrdligioii «iid letters in g«neml, vsed (o^M^f^M 
/if^fffierdo Btill|«ne pUrtiCttUrTy wide and fottnitl, called 
^ymma^h'leh. The turban i$ much respected* In the 
v')houBfa4Df the more wealthy clusaes, there i» usually 
lt««>«iittif<oalled koor'see ei^^emafmeh) on which ft is 
v( {placed at mgut Tuis is of(en sent Witli the fuimi* 
,^<tiireQf a bride. It i^ common for a lady to huVe onf^ 
<i«))on wliich to place her head-dress. This kind of 
.vfiak^t is never used for any other purpose. As an 
viWfltance.' of the respect paid to the turban, one of'mjr 
iitfrienila mentioned to me that an 'a'iifH* being thrdwt) 
fi offi hia donkey in a street of this dty^ his moock^leh 
P ^fieii^^eflr, aftd' rolled along for several yards ) wb^^-* 
-(tiipo« tt)e 'passengers ran after it^ crying, '* Llft^f>'lshe 
•nmpowii'of El-Isk'mf' Mrhile the poor Vlim^ i/fhom 
I .m) one came to assist^ called out in anger, '^Xdft -up 
• tktf <%Mt of EUIsWm ! " 

I '< >, <The general form and features of the w^men n^ttsi 

'Mtm foe described. From the age of nbout foui^teeti 

!><ta' that of eighteen or twenty they are generally 

. models of beauty in body and limbs ; and in couiaL- 

leoanee most of them are pleasing, and many ^x-* 

'. »e«dingly lovely : but| soon after they have attain*^ 

•their perfect growth, they rapidly decline ; the t)Osom 

early loees all its beauty, acquiring, from the relaxing 

''nature of the climate, an excessive length and flattueas 

•indts forms, even while the face retains its full charms; 

, and though, in most other respects, time does not 

commonly so soon nor so much deform them, at the 

age of forty it renders many who in earlier years 

possessed considerable attractions absolutely ugly. 

In the Egyptian females the forms of womanhood 

begin to develop themselves about the ninth or tenth 

yeai : at the age of fifteen or Sixteen they generally 

* This a^llation (of which ^(foi^pnfi i^ thQ plival) «gvi}Qea 
^Vi itifan ot science or le&rning. 
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,.amto Oidir bigiie«t d^^^ of perfitoOmuil'iiVith 
Kfgard to ibeir opipiplexiooBt the aam« If emaiiniafiply 
tQ, ihem as, to,,thQ. men, with odI^ this. dififeKocc, 
tbiiUt their fAces» being f eneraUy veikil i«ph«ij<lttey 
go abroady^^re not quite so much tattned^Mithos^of 
Diemep* They are characterised) like the maB^rby 
a fine oval couuteDance ;. though, in soweJoflUMfeg, 
i^ia rather broad. The eyes, with very itfw tspep* 
tioas, ace .black, large^ and of a lo&gaLnandtfiiaa, 
with.Jf^ig and beautifiil lafihea and an> cxifuniily 
^fti, bawitebing expremou : eyes, mora beautifiilean 
J|M^Iy,be<aonaeived: their charmiog dTeot k nkkich 
h^ai^tenad by the conc»eaUiieat of the otkac lesttittea 

, (ho>«reYfr ];^easing the latlar may be^aadi i»»Y«n- 
^jf^d, atiil mora striking by ^ praetke utafcirewal^maag 
,the. females of the higher and middle classes^ 'and 
very common among those of the lower ordei^> whoich 
^i^^hat of blackening the edge of the eye^liodajihoth 
ai^ve and below the ete, with a black ponder ealled 
iokhl^ This is a collyrium commonly oomposed 
of the smoke-black which is produced by burriingi a 
i;ind of libafn — an aromatic re^in — a species olfourik- 
incense, used« I am told, in preference to the better 
. kind of frankincense^ as being cheaper, and equiilly 
good for this purpose* Kohbl is also prepared jof 
tt^e, smoke black produced by burning ^e hhe)b>of 
almonds. These two kinds, though believed -^o be 
beneficial to the eyes, are used merely for ornanient ; 




An Xy« onamented with KohU. 



'%ttt'<h^t^' *pfe sevfetal kinds used for th^ii;, r,^ pr 
supposed me4i(?4.p^P*rtit^ ♦.pftriic^larlari^fl-po^der 
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I sequin, and sometimes pbwd^ 
pearls. Antimony, it is said, was foirmerly used for 
painting the edges uf the eye-lids. The kohhl is 
applied with a small probe, of wood, ivory, or silver, 
tapering towards the end,butblimt : this is moistened, 
sometimes with rose-water, then dipped in the powder, 
and drawn along the edges of the eyelids : it is called 
mir'wed ; and the glass vessel in which the kohhl is 
kept, mook'hhool'ah. The cnstbm of thus ornament- 
ing the eyes prevailed among both sexes in Egypt in 
very ancient times : this is shown by the sculptures 
and paintings in the temples and toi^b^ ,qf, ttus.^^lt 
couAtr^ ; and .kohhl-vessels^ with the probjes,}^ ^Aoili 




t 







'« Mooknihool'ahs and M^weds. ' 

The(|q4t9 rapceiented on scales of one-third, and aqaarter, of fh'ft.r<<^^'> ' 
■j,^ J, ' «ze- > ■ f /Mi- 

even; H^itli remains of the black powder, have bft^ti ' ; 
been' found ;in the ancient tombs. I have two inm^'^'-.' 
poss^fttMLi But in many cases, the ancietit ihbd^".^'' 
of QU^aneMing with the kohhl was a liUle* dlffe^ehV ^^^ 



wf rlCoUd eUhbag^ar. 

'>9YH vjii X *£i£k ed*d«h'ftlK 






f ,i;;i;x Joi>IysS baa 
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frorf'f^^' modern, as shown by the sut)jpine(i sket'clj • , j^^. 
1 Wve,' however, seen this ancient mode practised irij ' ,*/ 




Aneiant Vessel and Vtohe for Kohhl, 



the tji^isent . day in the neighbourhood of Cai^-o,;,^ ,, ^ 
though i (Jhly teihiember td have noticed it in two* ' 



Au Eye and Eyebxow o^a^ented with Kohhl, as lepresenied in ancient 

Paintings. 

instances. Ille same custom existed among the an- 
cient Greek ladled and among the Jewish ivomen in 
early times*. .The eyes of: the Egyptian women are 
generally the niost beautiful of their features. Coun- 
tenances altogether handsome are far less common 
among this ra^fe tiian handsome figures; but I have 
seen among them^facci^ distinguished by a style of 
beauty pQ^§e^siDg such sweetness of expression, that ^^ 
they have struck me as exhibiting the perfection of 
femal^lovj^UfifesSi'iM^] impressed Ine with the idea' "> 
(pei;^sip^ j^\ fi^Isej that their equalsdould not be >'J 
foumiin any.p^er cftup^ry i >j^ith suchnejhis as many f 
of ^ew .Jfl^e,jjthe/;f«i«fb' mmU be; haaid^iyme, if it^ »'> 

* See 2d Kj^ftiigifAi ^0 (where, in ouii j&oxabiiitk %iinn6n/we 
find the words, « painted Al«fiCaiR<j^bfiirH(lp4nted her eyeii*')i 
■nd Siekieli udii. 40. 
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^fhf^,f(^tur^8 be but moderately w^ ^^mdit 
^1^^, ^pse is geuerally straight : the lips are ipi^lf 
rather fuller than those of the men, but "not in thp 
;|^ast degree partaking of the negro character. T}^ 
J^^ir is of that deep, glossy black, which best ^ujt§ 
^^ll ^but fair complexions: in some instances it. is 
jrather coarse and crisp, but never woolly. , 

j//The. females of the higher and middle classes, land 
vojs^jiy of the poorer women, stain certaia part$, jof 
jtheir liands and feet (which ari, with very few eXr 
ceptions, beautifully formed) with the leaves of the 
Jihen'na-treet, which impart a yellowish red, or deef 




HMNte and ieei tteiiMd «4th HlMii'nA. 



f > '* BdMkm are often used to reduce the widtji of th* eyaf, 
Wronv^ and to give them a more arched form. 
• iLmmsoriiiiihetmii; also cAlled *' Egyptian privet.** "'" "'^* 
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^liiilgitekrttr. Many thm dye only the nails dT^h^ 
i^gShtM toe»; others extend the dye &shigh'i& 
the first joint of each finger and toe ; sonie' als^ 
make a stripe alon^ the next row of jotnte; and 
there ar« acYttal other fandful modes of ^ppl}ipg 
the bhen'nik ; hot the most common practiee is to 
dye the tipe of the lingers and toes as high aa,thl» 
first jl)iiil» and the whole of the inside of the band 
and the sole of the foot* ; udding, though not ahrayi^ 
the Mripe tkb^ve-mentioned along the middle jointk 
ef the Angers, and a simitaar stripe a little ahove thjl 
lo«Si ' The hhen'na is prepared for this use merely 
by being powdered and mixed with a little water^ so 
as t4 form ^ paste. Some of this paste being spread 
in tj&e palm of the hand, and on other parts of it 
which are to be dyed, and the fingers being doubled, 
SQjd their extremities inserted into the paste in;the 
piilln, the wftole hand is tightly bound with linen^ 
and rems^ns' thus during a whole night. In a. similar 
niB^n^r it ^s^ applied to the feet. The colour dlies 
not disappear until after many days: it is generally 
renewed fttilfer aboutr sk fortnight or three weeks. 
This%mtom prevails not only in Egypt, but in sevend 
other countries of the £ast, which are supplied with 
hhen'na frdm the |)anks of tlie Nile. To the n^pls, 
the bhen'na imparts a more bright^ dear, and pisr* 
manent colour than to the skin. When this 4ye 
alone is Applied to the nails, or to a larger perli(ki 
of the fingers and tees, it may, with some reasqp, 
be reglirded as an embellishment; for it ttiidKe&^e 
general complexion of the hand and foot appear more 
de^eatfei but.rQany ladies stain their hands in a 
mmi^'ii^uch less agreeable to our taste : by ap« 
plying, immediately after the removal of the paste 

Ai/ '^f ^PlfN^f^^i^f^^^yeto the palms of the hand* flnd 
(n&MLeii of the feet; is said to have an agreeable effect laporf 
the ikiiM pi^t^^mrly t(i pr^tea* Its hein^ leaettUter sad tto* 

sitiye. n J 
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of hheh'na, another ^i^ comp6sed of quicklimei 
common smoke-bkck, and linseed-oil, they convert 
the tint of the hhen'na to a black, or to a blackish 
olive hue. Ladies in Egypt are ofben seen with their 
nails stained with this colour, or with their fingers of 
the same dark hue from the extreiiiity to the first 
joint, red from the first to the second joint, and of 
the former colour from the second to the t^rd joint; 
with the £fd,Im also stained in a similar mantier, hav- 
ing a biCad^ dark stripe across the middle^jmd the 
rest H^ft red ; the thumb dark from th^ extremity 
to thrfirst joint, and red from the first to the ^cond 
jointjF^^ Sohie, after a more isimple fashion^ blafken 
the #tids bf the fingers and the whole of the i Aside 
of thSe haikd. - I 

^mong the females of the lowtr ordei^s, inUhe 
coujEitry-towns and villages of Effypt, and an|Gi|ig 
thef same classes in the metropmis, but in ^^s 
deg[ree, prevails a custom somewhat similar-^tl^ %ki 
ab^ve described : it consists in making indelipble 
mM» of a blue or greenish hue upon the^i&eeand 
other parts, or, at leasts VL\ion the ^ont of the chin, 
and u^on the back of the right hand, and often also 
upoi^the left hand, the ris^ht arm, dr both atiiis,^'the 
feet, the middle of the bosom, and the forehead : 
the most common of these marks made upon the 
chin and hands are here repyesented. Tlu^.o|^a* 
tion is performed with several needles (generally 
seven) tied together : with these the skin isn ptjoMd 
in the desired pattern : some sitioko-blaek fof wtjojd 
or oil), mixed with milk from ittie breast of a .WWiaA, 
Is then n|bbed in ; and about a week .after,. before Jbh|p 
i^kin h^ ilea^edy a paste of the fiounded. fnesh le^VeB 
of yrpiie beet or plover is a^pli^d, /and gives ^ ^tu^ 
^^^^J^^^^ f!^^ to the mark^. ^ It isigeae^Hy 
peHwHWff-iLt the age of about five or six yeiutSji and 
by gipsy-women* The ierm' applied to it is duck^ck^ 
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^ A tottoo0d Qtrl. 
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specimens of tiittoolng on the Chin. 
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Most of the females of the higfher parts of Upper 
Egypt, who are of a very dark complexion, tattoo 
their lips instead of the parts above-mentioned ; thus 
converting their natural colour to a dull, bluish hue, 
which, to the eye of a stranger, is extremely dis- 
pleasing*. 

Another characteristic of the Egyptian women that 
should be here mentioned, is their upright carriage 
and gait. This is most remarkable in the female 
peasantry, owing, doubtless, in a great measure, to 
their habit of bearing a heavy earthen water-vessel, 
and other borihens, upon the head. 

The dress of the women of the middle and higher 
orders is handsome and elegant. Their shirt is very 
full, like that of the men, but rather shorter ; reach- 
ing not quite to the knees : it is also, generally, of 
the same kind of material as the paen's shirt, or of 
coloured crape ; sometimes black. A pair of very 
wide trousers (called shirUiya'n)^ of a coloured, striped 
stuff of silk and cotton, or pf printed, or worked, 
or plain white muslin, is tied round the hips, under 
the shirt, with a dik'keh : its lower extremities are 
drawn up and tied just below the knee with running 
strings ; but it is sufficiently long to hang down to 
the feet, or almost to the ground, when attaphed 
in this manner. Over the shirt and shintiya'n is 
worn a long vest (caXledyel'ek), of the same material 
as the latter : it nearly resembles the ckoofta'n of 
the men ; but is more tight to the body and arm^ : 



depilatory most commonly used by the Egyptian 
a kind of resin^ called iiba'n sha'mee, applied in 



* The 
women is 

a melted state : but this, they pretend, is not always necessary : 
by applying the blood of a bat to the skin of a newly-bom 
female infant, on the parts where they wish no hair to grow, 
they assert that they accomplish this desire. A female vnpom 
whom this appUeation has been made is termed m^vwul^* 
wui^ak i fkomwutwa't, a bat. 
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A Laily iu lliu Dross svuru in private. 
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iim vHmnMulmwtt lopepwr; tad i^ i» ■■<> to tutl— 
4ova the ffonl, from the boson. tot % little UImt 
the giidle, instead of lapping orer : j^ is opea, like- 
wifl^ <Hi each side, from &e heig^I of the hif^ 
diMrnwaids, In general, the yel'ek is cut in sttek a 
■ a a aer as to leave half of the bosom uncovered, ex- 
eept by the shirt; but many ladies have it nade 
More ample at that part ; and, according to the mmmI 
Improved fashion, it shoald be of a sufficient leagth 
to reach to the groiiad, or should exceed that length 
by two or three inches, or more. A short vest(caUed 
'ait'l^e^, reaching only a little bdow the waist, aad 
exactly resembliw a yel^ek of which the lower part 
has been cut off, is sometimes worn instead of the 
kttar. A square shawl, or an embrpi<fered kerchief, 
doiftbled diagonally, is put loosely romid the waist as 
a girdle ; the tWo comers that are folded together 
hanging down behind. Over the yel'ek is worn a 
gib^beh of cloth,, or velvet, or silk, usually embroidered 
with goki or with coloured silk: it differs in form 
from the gib'beh of the men chiefly in being not 
so wide ; partijbnlarly in the fore part*. Instead of 
this, a jacket (called sal'tah), generally of cloth or 
velvet, and embroidered in the same manner as the 
gib^h, is oAen worn. The head-dress consists ^f 
a ta'ckee'yeh and turboo'sh, with a square kerchief 
(called fafoo'dee^yeh) of printed or painted muslin, 
or one of crapie, wound tightly round, composing 
what is called a rub^tah. Two or more such ker- 
chiefa were commonly used, a short time since, and 
are slill sometimes, to form the ladies^ ^ui'ban, hot 
always wound in a high, fiat shape, very different iroai 
that oyk^ turban of the men. A kind ef crowa, 
called cjE^or'a!, and other ornaments, are attached to 
the tadks* head-dvess : descriptions and eagraTiaga 

* Itiiof thesameWngthasthsy^^ 
Y9UU a 
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of these ftnd other orim«nts of the women of &gypt 
will be found in the Appendix to this work. A long^ 
piece of white muslin embroideted at each end with 
coloured silks and gold, or ef coloured crape orna- 
mented with gold thread, laoia^ and spangles, rests 
upon the he^, and hangs down behind, nearly or 
quite to the ground : this is calh^d tair^hhah--At is the 
head-veil: the ^ce-veil I shall presently describe. 
The hair, exeepting over the forehead and temples, 
is divided into numerous braids or plaits, generally 
from eleven to twenty-five in number, but always of 
an uneven number : these hang down the back. To 
each braid of hair are usually added three black 
silk conjte, with little ornaments of fpld, Ac, at- 
tached to them. For a description *ef Vhese, which 
are called sufa^ I refer to the Appe^ii^ Over the 
forehead) the hair is cut rather shott ; biit two ftili 
locks (called muck' a' see's) hang down on each side of 
tile face : these are oflen curled in ring!et«i and some» 
times plaited*. Few of the ladies of Ejgypt wear 
stockings or socks, but many of them wear tnezz 
(or inner shoes), of yellow or red moroceo, some- 
times embroidered with gold: over these, whenever 
they step off the matted or carpeted part of the floor, 
they put on bc^hoo'g (or slippers) of yellow morocco, 
with high, pointed toes ; or use higli wooden clogs 
or pattens (called ckuhckalhy of, more commonly, 
ekoobckafb), generally from four to nine inches in 
height, and usually ornamented with mothet-of-pearl, 
or silver, &c. These are always used in the bath by 
<mta<aiid women; but not by many ladies at hqme: 
some ladies wear them merely to keep their skirts 
fh>m trailing on the ground: others to make them- 

* Ggypitian women swear bjr the ride-lock (as men do by 
the beard), generally holding it when they utter the oath 
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I for Kiding or WiOkiiif . 
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s^ew tpp««r talU Sudi is th^ dress wbkh is worn 
by the {Jgyptiftn ladies ia the house. 

Tbs riding or walking atiirQ. ig called tez'ye^rek. 
WbeoeTffr ^ lady leaves the hbuie, ^e we%rs, in addi- 
tion to what has been above; descvibed* first a large, 
loose gown (called io'6,or i0b*ieh\$h% sleeves of 
which fir^ nearly equal in width to tli| whole length 
of the gowjff-: it is of silk; generally of a pi^k, or 
efiiour. Neiit is put <«i the ioor'cAo\ 
which is a long strip of white minlia, 
w)io)e of the face, eic^pt tb^ eyea» and 
rly to the feel. It i^ suspinded al 
iH^now bandi which pasaeii up tb^ fort* 
|r^h 18 sewed,, as ^ne ^Iso the two 
4«f t}ie veil| to a band that is tied r#utid 
1^ lady then covers herself wlh % 
Pwkleh, for a fnerried lady, is conippfied 
ths of glossy, black silk, each ell-wid#| 
!i|.y««d9 lopg: these are sewed togeth^f at 
aeWages (according to the height of 
the seam running bori90ntally« with 
le ipabner in which it is worn t a pieea 
\Amk riband is sewed inside the upper 
iXi^ six inches froin the edge^ to tie rpuud 
tffp^^i(| ^h\^ covering is always worn in tb^ 
maiiS||g0h9(wn by the accompanying sketch. Tha 
untifarned ladies w^ar a hhab'arah of white silk, of 
a shawU Some females of the middle classes^ who 
cannot afford to purchase a hhab'arah, wear instead 
of H ^ €e:tia'r ; which is a piece of white d^li^* 
of the Bame form and ^ize as the former, and is 
worn in the same manner. On the feet are worn 
short boots or socks (called khoqff^y of yellow mo- 
rob«K>» and over these, the ba'boo^g. 
'Ptis dress, though chiefly deseed for fttiaiates of 

* This is sinular in Ibrm to the tc/b of «Ofneu of the lowtv 
orden^ repretented in the DeKtcngmvitig. 
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the higher classes, who are seldom seen in public on 
foot, is worn by many women who cannot often 
afford so far to imitate theiv superiors as to hire an 
ass to carry them. It is extremely inconvenient as 
a walkings attire. Viewing it as a disguise for what- 
ever is attractive or grace&l in the person and adorn- 
ments of the wearer, we should not find fault with 
it for being itself deficient in grace : we must remark, 
however, that, in one respect, it fails in accompUsli- 
ing its main purpose ; displaying the eyes, which are 
almost always beautiful ; making them to appear still 
more so by concealing the other features, which are 
seldom of equal beauty; and often causing the stranger 
to imagine a defeictive face perfectly charming. The 
veil is of very remote antiquity* ; but, from the 
sculptures and paintings of the ancient Egyptians, it 
seems not to have been worn by the femtdes of that 
nation. 

The dress of a large proportion of those women 
of the lower orders who are not of the poorest class 
consists of a pair of trousers or drawers (similar in 
form to the shintiya'n of the ladies, but generally of 
plain white cotton or linen), a blue linen or cotton 
shirt (not quite so full as that of the men), a boor'cko, 
of a kind of coarse black crape, and a dark blue 
tar'hhah of muslin or linen. Some wear, over the 
shirt, or instead of the latter, a linen to'b, of the 
same form as that of the ladiesf. The sleeves of 
this are often turned up over the head ; either to 
prevent their being incommodious, or to supply the 
place of a tar^hhahl. In addition to these articles 
of dress, many women who are not of the very poor 

* Seo Oeneflis, xxiv. 65 ; and Isaiah, iii. 23. See also 1 Co* 
rinthiaas, zi. 10, and a marginal note on that verse. 
t See the figure to the left in the engraving oppusite thit; . 

t See the figore to the right in the same engraving, ' 
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Women and Children of the Lower Classes. 
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A Woman cluit ii» the Mili'yali. &o. 
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8y wear, as a covering, a land of plaid, i 
IB form to the hhab'arah, compoged of two 
of cotton, woven in small chequers of blue and whit«» 
or cross stripes, witti a mixture of red ateacktfMU* 
It is called mUalyeh : in general it is worn in the 
same manner as the hhab'arah ; but sometimes lake 
the tar'hhah *. The upper part of the black boor'cko* 
is often ornamented with false pearls, small gold 
coins, and other little flat ornaments of the 




Ornamented black Veil8.-0nly one of these (that to the right) is repra- 
seuted iu its whole length. 

* There is a supeiior kind of mila'yeh, of silk, and of -va- 
nous colours ; but this is now seldom worn. The two piecM 
Which compose the mila'yeh are sewed together. 

VOL. r. K. 
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BMtal (ealled hurck) ; sometimes with a coral bead, 
and $. gold coin beneath ; also with small coins of 
base siWer ; and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels, of brass or silver (called *oyoo'n)y attached to 
the comers. A square black silk kerchief (called 
W60A), with a border of red and yellow, is bound 
round the head, doubled diagonally, and iied with a 
single knot behind ; or, instead of this, the turboo'sh 
and far'ooMee'yeh are worn, though by very few 
womttii of the lower classes. The best kind of shoes 
worn by the females of the lower orders are of r«d 
mor«HMi| turned up, but round, at the toes. The 
boMEHT^oko^ Mid shoti wt most common in Cairo, and 




T%» *AB*beh. 



also worn by many of the women throughout Lower 
Effyptj but in Upper Egypt the booAko' is very 
seldow seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncominon. 
lo supply the place of the former, when necessary, 
a portwn of the tar'hhah is drawn before the face, 
so as to conceal nearly all the countenance excepting 
one eye. Many of the women of the lower orders, 
•jren m the metropolis, never conceal their faces. 
Throughout the greater part of Egypt the most com- 
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A Woman of the Southern Province of Upper Bgypt 
CSketched at Thebet.) ^ , 

ed by Google 



IHtlESS. If 

I dress of the women merely consists of the bine 
shirt or to'b and tar'hhah. In the southern parts 
of Upper Egypt, chiefly abo^e Akhmee'm, most of 
the women envelop themselves in a lar*re piece of 
dark brown woollen stuff (called a hhoolalee'yeh) ; 
wrapping it round the body, and attaching the upper 
parts together over each shoulder; and a piece of 
the same they use as a tar'hhah. This dull dress, 
though picturesque, is almost as disguising as the 
blue tinge which, as I have before mentioned, the 
women in these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear a variety 
of trumpery 4)rnaments, such as ear-rings, necklaces, 
lN*acelets, &e», and sometimes a nose-ring. Descrip- 
tions and Migravings of some of these ornaments will 
be g}veiijlk the Appendix. 

The mmen of Egypt deem it more incumbent upon 
cover the upper and back part of the head 
iffitce ; and more requisite to conceal the face 
st other parts of the person. I have often 
this country women but half covered with 
rags; and, several times, females in the 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
agei with only a narrow strip of rag bound round 
the hips. 
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Chapt&r tL 

INFANCY AND I!ARLy EDUCATION 

If ^M k eustom very contnioii in Egfypt^ as in other 
Moo^Him countriesj to CdnsUlt an astrologer pre^ 
Tiouslv td ^itin^ a ttaitie to a child, and to be guided 
by tiis cholee * but very few persons tiow conform 
With ibis old ullage : the father makes choice of a 
natfie, and confers it Without any ceremony. Boys 
are often nattied aftef the Prophet (Mohharn'mad^ 
Ahh^ftiad, or Moos'tuf a)^ or some of the members 
of his family ('Al'eej Hhas'an, Hhosey'n, &c.), or 
his eminent companions ('Om'ar, Ab'oo Bekr« 
*Os*ha'h, 'Amr, &c.), oi* some of the prophets and 

fatrtarchs of early times (as Ibrahee'm, Is^hha'ck, 
sma*ee1i Yaackoo'b, Moos'a, Da'-ob'd, Sooleyma'n, 
&fe.), or receive a name signifying " Servant of Qodj" 
"Servant of the Compassionatej" "Servant of the 
Powei'ful,*' eke. ('Abd Al'lah, *Abd Er-Rahhma'n, 
'Abd El-Cka'dlr). Girls are mostly named after 
the Wives of daughter of the Arabian Prophet, or 
after others of his family (as Khadee'geh, 'A'iaheb^ 
A'm'neh, Fa't'meh, Zey'neb),orare distinguished by 
a name implying that they are *' beloved/' " blessed," 
** precious," &c. (Mahhboo'beh, Mebroo'keh, Nefee - 
seh, &c.), or the name of a flower, or of some other 
pleasing object*. 

The dress of the children of the middle and higher 

* In Cairo, it is the fashion to change the first fi^e female 
names here mentioned, and the last, into Khuddoo'geb. 'Eiyoo'- 
sheh; Ammoo'neh, Futoot'meh, ZennoolMh, and rfeffoo'seh ; 
and iotne other names are changed to the same measure as 
these ; which measure implies, in these cases, a superior degree 
of dignity. 
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orders is similar to that of the parents^ but generality 
slovenly. The children of the poor are cither clad in 
a shirt and a cotton skull-cap or a turboo'shi or (as 
is mostly the case in the villagres) are left qnite naked 
until the a^ of six or seven years or more, unless 
a bit of rag can be easily obtained to serve them as 
a partial covering. Thase little girls who have only 
a piece of ragged stuffnot larg^ enough to cover both 
the head and body, generally prefer wearing it upon 
the bead, and sometimes have the coquetry to draw A 
part of it before the face, as a veil^ ifrhile the whole 
body is exposed. Little ladies, four or five years of 
age, mostly wear the white face-veil, like their mothers^ 
When a boy is two or three years old, oroflen earlieri 
his head is shaved ; a tuft of hair only being left On 
the crown, and another over the forehead* : the heads 
of female infants are seldom shavta» The young 
children^ of both sexes, are usually carried by their 
mothers and nurses, not in the arms, but on the 
shoulder, seated astridef^ and sometimes, for a short 
distance, on the hip. 

In the treatment of their children, the women of the 
wealthier classes are remarkable for their excessive 
indulgence; and the poor, for the little attention they 
bestow, beyond supplying the absolute wapts of na- 
ture. The mother is prohibited, by the Mohham" 
madan law, from weaning her child before the expira* 

* It is customaiy among the peasants throughout a great 
pait of Bj^pti on the first Occasion of shaving a child's head, 
to slay a victim, generally a goat, at the tomb of some saint in 
or near thdir village, and to make a feast with the meat) of 
which their friends, and any other periom who please, pat*' 
take. This is most eommou in Upper Efypti and among the 
trihes not very long established on the banks o^ the Nile. 
Their Pagan ancestors in Arabia observed this cUstott, and 
usually gave, as alms td the poor, the iireight ist ihh halt is 
silver. The victim was called ^ackee^ckah. 

t See Isaiah, xUx. 22. 
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tion of two years from the period of its birth, unless 
'tHth the consent of her husband, which,'! tstrii/io]d» 
" Hi ^nerally given after the first year ot e^ht^^n 
monlhs. In the houses of the wealthy, the cMid^ 
"Whether boy or girl, remains almost constantly coaft jked 
ill the hharee'm (or the women's apaTtmcnts>,' '4ir, 
«t Iteast, in the house : sometimes the boy contRmes 
thos an effeminate prisoner until a master, hired Uo 
ihstruct him daily, has taught him to read axid wt^ite. 
When the ladies go out to pay a visit, or to lake' %n 
airing, mounted on asses, the children generally ^o 
with them, each carried by a female slave or arrant, 
or seated between her knees upon the fore paH of 
the saddle; the female attendants, as well as 'the 
ladies, being usually borne by asses, and it being- the 
castom of all the women to sit astride. But it is sel- 
dom that the children of the rich enjoy this slight 
diversion ; their health suffers from confinement ttnd 
pampering, and they are often rendered capficicms, 
proud, and selfish. The women of the middle classes 
are scarcely less indulgent mothers. The estimation 
in which the wife is held by her husband, and e^en 
by her acquaintance, depends, in a great decree, 
upon her fniitfulness, and upon the preservation of 
her children ; for by men and women, rich and poor, 
barrenness is still considered, in the East, a curse and 
a reproach; and it is regarded as disgraceful In a 
man to divorce, without some cogent reason, a wife 
who has borne him a child, especially while her child 
is living. If, therefore, a woman desire hier husband's 
love, or the respect of others, her giving birth to a 
child is a source of great joy to herself and him,«nd 
her own interest alone is a sufficient motive for ms^r- 
nal tenderness. Very little expense is required, in 
Sgypt, for the maintenance of a numerous offepniig*. 

* It 18 mentioned by Diodorut Sioulos (Kb< i« eiip.20))'liiat 
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With the exception d'those of the wealthier tclwies, 
the children in E^ypt, though objects of soifniich 
BoUcitudey are generally very dirty, and shabb%Qled. 
The stranger here is disgusted by the sight of iheoi, 
and ai once condemns the modern Egyptians a9 a 
Tory filthy people, without requiring any other leason 
for forming such an opinion of them ; but k is toAen 
the case that those children who are most petted »and 
beloved are the dirtiest and worst clad. ItisMiot 
uncommon to see, in the city in which I am wrilwg, 
a lady shuffling along in her ample to'b and hhabWah 
of new and rich and glistening silks, and one ivho 
scents the whole street with the odour of otuslt! or 
civet as she passes along, with all that appeamr of 
her person scrupulously clean and delicate, her .eyes 
neatly bordered with kolihl applied in the mostoan^l 
manner, and the tip of a finger or two showing' 'the 
fresh dye %ii the hhen'na, and by her side a little '|;>oy 
or girl, her own child, with a ikce besmeared with dirt, 
and with clothes appearing as though they had been 
worn for months without being washed. Few things 
surprised me so much as sights of this kind onrtny 
first arrival in this country. I naturally inquired the 
cause of what struck me as so strange and inconsis- 
tent, and was informed that the affectionate mothers 
thus neglected the appearance of their children, and 
purposely left them unwashed, and clothed then so 
shabbily, particularly when they had to take them^ut 
in public, pom fear of the evil eye, which is exees- 
aively draided, and especially in the case of children, 
since they are generally esteemed the greatbal: of 
blessings, and therefore most likely to be covetedL 

The children of the poor have a yet more negltoted 
appearance : besides being very scantily clad, or ji^ite 

tbe aneient Sgyptims elotbed and reared their children at 
a veiythflini^expeiiM. 

v5 
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naked^ they iure« in fenerali exoeasiYelj dirtjr i tlieir 
eyes are frequently extremely fiUhy ; it is oohtMon to 
dee half-a-dozen or more flies in each eye unheeded 
and un molested t iThe parents consider it extremely 
injurious to wash, or eyen touch, the eyes* when they 
discharge that acrid humour which attimets the flies : 
they even affirm that the loss of sight would result 
from frequently touching or washing them when thus 
afiected ; though washing is really one of the beat 
means of alleviating the complaint. 

At the age of about five or six years, or sometinicB 
later, the boy is circumcised*. Previously to the per- 
formance of this rite in the metropolis and other 
towns of Egypt, the parents of the youth, if not in 
iiidio^ent circumstances, generalljfgcause hi m to be 
C^IAdsd UirojUgh_„^j6J^ral streets in the neigK Eburhopd 
of . thejr dwelling. They mostly avail thegisc lYes o F" 
the occurrence of a bridal procession to lessen the 
c^enses of the parade : and, in this case^ the Jboy 
and his atteiidaut& lead the procepsioii. He gen erally^ 
wears a red Kashmeer turban ; but, in other re spectSj_ 
is dressed as a «irl, with a yel'ek aud.sartah^ and 
with a ckoors, sufa, and other female omamentst* 
These articles of dress are of the richest description 
tTiat can be procured : they are usually borrowed .IJCGNSL 
'some lady, and much too large to fit the boy. A 
liprse, tiandspinely caparisoned, is also borroweTlo" 
convey him ; and in his hand is placed a folded em- 
^roidered handkerchief^ which he constantly TGiSISs 
before his mouth in his right hand. He is preceded 
by a servant of the barber, who is the operator, aUd 
by three or more musicians, whose instruments ah-e 

♦ Aittdnig^ the pea««il8, toot unfrequently at tii« ag6 tofl^mWe, 
tkiHtteB^ or fbarteea yearft. 

t For a description of the ornaments here mentioned see the 
Apf^ndU : the ckoors and suf^a m als^ seprtfeated in a pn- 
cedmg engraving, on page 63. 
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comiBoply a hautboy an d droros. The foremost 
person in iHe procession is generally the barber's 
servant, bearing his hhemly wldch is a ease of wood, 
of a semi-cylindrical form, with four short legs; its 
front (the flat surface) covered with pieces of look- 
ing-glass and embossed brass ; and its back, with 
a curtain. This is merely the barber's sign : the 
servant carries it in the manner represented in the 
engraving here inserted. The musicians follow next 
(or some of them precede the hheml), and then 
follows the boy ; his horse led by a groom. Behind 
him walk several of his female relations and friends. 
Two boys are often paraded together, and sometimes 
borne by one horse\ Of the bridal processions, with 
which that above described is so often united, an ac- 
count will be found in its proper place. A description, 
also, of some further customs observed on the occasmn 
of a circumcision, and particularly of a more genteel 
but less general mode of celebrating that event, 
will be given in another chapter, relating to various 
private festivities*. 

The parents seldom devote much of their time or 
attention to the education of their children; generally 
contenting themselves with instilling into their young 
minds a few principles of religion, and then submit- 
ting them, if they can afford to do so, to the in- 
struction of a schoolmaster. As early as possible, the 
child is taught to say, *' I testify that there is no deity 
but God; and I testify that Mohham'mad is God's 
Apostle." He receives also lessons of religious pride 

* A custom mentioned by Strabo (p. 824) as prevailing 
among the Egyptians in his time, is still universally practised 
in every part of Egypt, both by the Moos'lims and Copts, 
excepting in Alexandria and perhaps a few other places on 
the shore of the Mediterranean : it is also common, if not 
equally prevalent, in Arabia. Reland, who imperfectly de- 
scribes this custom (De Religioue Mohammedica, p. 75, edit 
1717},. remarkf its^ing mentioned likewise by Guen. 
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and leafna tt> hate the Christians, and all other sects 
but his own, ait thoroughly as does the Moos'lim in 
advanced age. Most of the childreo of the higher 
aild middle classes, and some of those of the lower 
orders, are taught by the schoolmaster to read, and 
td recite the >^hole or certain portions of the Ckoor-a'^u 
by memory. They afterwards learn the most com- 
mon t-ules of arithmetic. 

<«ir Schools are rery numerous^ not only in the metro- 
pofis, but in every lai^e town ; and there is one, at 
least, in erery considerable village. Almost every 
mosque, ^eb&e'i (or pUbtie fountain), and Mto^d (or 
drinking-place for cattle) in the metropdis has a 
kdotta'b (or school) attached to it, in which children 
are instructed for a very trifling expense ; the sheifkh 
ivcfick'ee (the master of the school) receivihg from 
the parent of each pUpil half a piaster (about five 
farthinpns of our money)) or something more or less^ 
every Thursday*. The master jof a school attach^ 
to a mosque or other public Building in Cairo. .algQ 
generally receives yearly a turboo'sh, a piece of white 
muslin for a tUrban^ a piece of linen, and a paif of 
shoes ; and each boy receives, at the same time, a 
linen skull-cap, four or five cubits f of cotton clothe 
and J)crhaps half a piece (ten or twelve cubits) of 
linen, and a pair of shoes« and, in some cases, half 
a piaster or a piaster. These presents are supplied 
by funds bequeathed to the school, and are given in 
the month of Rum'ada'n. The boys attend only 
during the hours of instruction, and then return to 
their homes. The lessons are generally written upon 
tablets of wood, painted white ; and, when one lesson 
is learnt) the tablet is washed and another is written 

"^ Friday, being the sabbath of the jyioos'lima, is a holiday 
to the school buys and fick'e«. 

f The cubit employed in measuring Egyptian clothB is 
e^ualto tirenty*two inches and two-tbilda* 
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X Stihool-boy iMtTfamg the Alphabet 

They also practise writing upon the same tablet. 
The schoolmaster and his pupils sit upon the ground, 
and each boy his his tablet in his hands, or a copy 
of the Ckoor-a'n, or of one of its thirty sections, on a 
little kind of desk of paim-s ticks. All who are 
learning lo read recite their lessons aloud, at the 
same time, rocking their heads and bodies incessantly 
backwards and Forwards; which practice is observed 
by almost all persons in reading the Ckoor-a'n; 
being thought to assist the metiiory. The noise 
may be imagined *. 

The boys first leartt the letters of the alphabet; 
next, the vowel points and other orthographical 
marks ; and then, the numerical Value of each letter 
of the alphabetf . Previously lo this third stage of 
the pupil's progress, it is ciistonAary for the master 
to ornament the tablet with black and red ink, and 
green paint, and to write upon it the letters of the 
alphabet in the order of their resptictive numerical 

* Thd ttiRial ptinxshmeBt is beating on the golea of the feet 
witlilpalin-stidc. . . ^ 

t The Arabic letters are often used ft3 AumeraB;^ . 
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▼alues, and convey it to the fiither, who returns it 
with a piaster or two placed upon it. The like is 
also done at several subsequent stages of the boy's 
progress, as when he begins to learn the Ckoor-a'n, 
and six or seven times as he proceeds in learnings 
the sacied book; each time the next lesson beings 
written on the tablet* When he has become ac- 
quainted with the numerical values of the letters, the 
master writes for him some simple words, as the 
names of men ; then the ninety-nine names or 
epithets of God : next the Fa't'hhah, or openingr 
chapter of the Ckoor-a'n, is written upon his tablet, 
and he reads it repeateidly until he has perfectly 
committed it to memory. He then proceeds to learn 
the other chapters of the Ckoor-a'n : after the first 
chapter he learns the last ; then the last but one ; 
next the last but two, and so on, in inverted order, 
ending with the second ; as the chapters in general 
successively decrease in length from the second to 
the last inclusively. It is seldom that the master 
of a school teaches writing ; and few boys learn to 
write unless destined for some employment which 
absolutely requires that they should do so ; in which 
latter case they are generally taught the art of writiny^ 
and likewise arithmetic, by a ckabha'nee^ who is a 
person employed to weigh goods in a market or 
ba'za'r, with the steelyard. Those who are to devote 
themselves to religion^ or to any of the learned profes- 
sions, mostly pursue a regular course of study in the 
great mosque £1-Az'har« 

The schoolmasters in Egypt are mostly persons 
of very little learning : few of them are acquainted 
with any writings except the Ckoor-a'n, and certain 
prayers, which, as well as the contents of the sacred 
volume, they are hired to recite on particular occa- 
- sions. I was lately told of a man who could neither 
read nor write succeeding to the office of a scfabbl* 
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master in mv neighbourhood. Being able to recite 
the whole of the Ckoor-A'ri, Me cotild h«w the4id)fir 
repeat their lessons : to write theth, he ^employedilibe 
^aree^f (or head boy in the school), pretentliDg thufc 
his eyes were weak. A few days after lie fhad tnkeii 
upon himself this dffice, a poor womam brought m 
letter for him to read to her ftom her 80n, who* had 
gone on pilgrimage. The ficVee pretended to neail 
it, but said nothing; and the woman, inferring 'fvoni 
his silence that the letter contained bad news, -said 
to him, *' Shall I shriekf He answered ''Yesi?? 
"Shall I tear my clothes?" she asked; he relied 
*' Yes." So the poor woman returned to her beruset 
and with her assembled fViends petformed the ' la- 
mentation and other ceremonies usual on the occasion 
of a death. Not many days after this her son arriv«4s 
and she asked him what he could mean by eaiieiilg 
a letter to be written stating that he was dead, • Ji^ 
explained the contents of the letter, and she went i9 
the schoolmaster and begged him to inform her vrk^ 
he had told her to shriek and to tear her elotlMR, 
since the letter was to inform her that her son was 
well, and he was now arrived at home. Not at:aH 
abashed, he said, " God knows futurity ! How could 
I know that your sdn would arrive in safety ? It 
was better that you should think him dead than.<he 
led to expect to see him and perhaps be disappointed." 
Some persons who were sitting with him praised his 
wisdom, exclaiming, "Truly, our new fiek^eeJa^a 
man of unusual judgment !" and, for a little while, 
he found that he had raised his reputation by t^s 
blunder. I 

Some parents employ a sheykh or fick'ee to teaoh 
their boys at home. The father usually teaches bia 
son to perform the woodoo' and other abhition9yai|d 
to ai^y his prayers, and instructs him in other, pcligimia 
.f^^diporal duties to the best of his ability. 'Tbe 

^■" '» ^ ' > ■ , " jiW^ Till hiiSf 
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Prophet directed his followers to order their clijldren 
to say their prayers when seven years of age, and to 
beat them if they did not do so when ten years old ; 
and at the latter age to make them sleep in separate 
beds 5 in Egypt, however, very few persons pray 
before they have attained to manhood. 

The female children are very seldom taught to read 
or write ; and not many of them, even among the 
higher orders, learn to say their prayers. Some 
of the rich engage a shey'khak (or learned woman) 
to visit the hharee^n daily, to teach their daughters 
and female slaves to say their prayers, and to recite a 
few chapters of the Ckoor-a'n, and sometimes to 
instruct them in reading and writing ; but these are 
very rare aceomplishments for females even of the 
highest class in Egypt*. There are many schools 
in which girls are taught plain needle-work, em- 
broidery, &c. In ^milies in easy circumstances a 
m^al'iim'ehfi or female teacher of such kinds of 
work, 16 often engaged to attend the girls at their 
own home« 

However much the son is caressed and fondled, in 
general he feels and manifests a most profound and 
praiseworthy respect for his parents. Disobedience 
to parents is considered by the Moos'lims as one of 
the greatest of sins, and classed, in point of heinous* 
nesB, with six other sinb, which are idolatry, murder, 
falsely accusing modest women of adultery, wasting 
the property of orphans, taking usury, and desertion 
in an expedition against infidels. Ah undutifal child 
is very seldom heard of among the Egyptians or the 

* The young daughters of persons of the middle cUtssefi are 
gometimes itiBttueted with the boys in a public sehool $ but t^y 
$m usually vieiied, and hold no intercourse with the boys. I 
llave often seen a well-dressed girl reading the Ckoor-a^n in 
a boyV school. 

t Th\i8 pronounced for mo^a^Um/eh, 
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Arabs in general. Sons scarcely ever sit, or eat, or 
smoke, in the presence of the father, unless bidden 
to do so ; and they oflen even viBXi upon him and 
upon his guests at meals and on other occasions : 
they do not cease to act thus when they have become 
men. I once breakfasted with an Egyptian merchant, 
before the door of his house, in the month of Rum'a- 
da'n (and therefore a little afler sunset) ; and, though 
every person who passed by» however poor, wais invited 
to partake of the meal, we were waited upon by two 
of my host's sons ( the elder about forty years of 
age. As they had been fasting during the whole 
of the day, and had as yet only taken a draught of 
water, I begged the father to allow them to sit down 
and eat with us : he immediately told them that they 
might do so; but they declined. The mothers ge- 
nerally e^joy, in a greater degree than the fathers, 
the aflfection of their children | but do not receive 
from them the same outward marks of respeet^ I 
have oflen known servants to hoard their wages for 
their mothers^ though seldom for their fhthersk 
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Chaptbe III. 

RELIGION AND LAWS. 

As the most important branch of their education 
and the main foundation of their manners and cus 
t6m'^y the religion and laws of the people whoAr< 
the subject of these pages must be well uiiderstooid 
•^not only in their general principles, but in man} 
minor points — before we can proceed to consi^ei 
their social condition and habits in the state o! 
manhood. ' 

A difference of opinion among Moos'lims, if^pect* 
iiig some points or religion and law, has given rise 
to four sects, which consider each other orthodox 
as to fundamental matters. The^ sect^ are tfcte 
llhan'afeesySha'fe^eeSy Mafiikees*^ and Hktmf'b^l^ees, 
y-HSo called from the names of the respective doctors 
whose tenets they have adopted. The Turks arc of 
the first sect, which is the most reasonable: the 
inhabitants of Cairo, a small proportion excepted 
(who are Hhan'afees), are either Sha'fe'ees or Ma'- 
fikees ; and it is generally said they at^e rao'stiy of 
ihe former of these sects, as are also the people »f 
Arabia : those of the Shurckee'yeh, on the east of the 
Delta, Sha'fe'ees: those of the Ghurbee'yeh) or 
Deha, Sha'fe'ees, with a few Malikees : those of the 
Bohhe/reh, on the west of the Delta, Malikees: the 
Inhabitants of the Sa^ee'd, or the valley of Upper 
£gypt, are likewise, with few exceptions, Malikees : 
BO a Ware the Nabiansi and the Western Arabs. 

^ Commonly pfonotmced MaT/^ttv. 
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To the fourth sect very few persons in the present 
day belon^^ 

The Mohhammadan religion is generally called by 
the Arabs, el-Islafin. Eemafn and Deen are the par- 
ticular terms applied, respectlTely, to futh and 
practical religion. 

The ^raad principles of the faith are expressed 
ia two articles; the first, of which is this — ^ 

" There U no deity hut God." 
God,^ who created all things in heaven and in 
earth, wIk> preserveth all things, and decreeth all 
things, who is without beginnings and without end, 
manipotent, omniscient, and omnipresent, is one. 
His unity is thus declared in a short chapter of th/e 
Ckoor-a'n * : " Say, He is one God ; God the Eter- 
nal: He jieither bisgets, nor is He begotten ; and 
there is none equal unto Him." He hath no partner, 
nor any offspring, in the creed of the Moos'lim. 
Though Jesus Christ (whose name should not be 
mentioned without adding-f-** on whom be.peace'*) 
is believed to have been born of a pure virgin, by 
the miracvlous operation of Godf*. without any 
natural father, — to be the Messiah, and " the Word 
of God, which He imparted unto Mary, and a Spirit 
proceeding from Him" X — ;yet he is not called the Son 
of GcmI ; and no higher titles are given to him than 
those of a Prophet and. Apostle : he is even consi- 
dered as of inferior . dignity to Mohham'mad, ina^- 

*■ Oh. 112. — In quoting passages in the Ckoor-a'n> I hdte 
Bometinws followed SaleP« transktion ; to the fidelity of wbi<fi 
I need mlxcely add. my testimony. When necessary,, I ha^e 
dislinguithed the venes by numbers. In doing this I had 
originally adopted the divisions made by Marracci, but have 
unce made the numbers to agree with those in the lata edilidb 
of th^ Aral^ text by Fluegel, which, from Jts supexioi -^o^i}- 
ncj, is likely to supersede the former editions. 

tCkoop-aV^'Uiotv.40-*-42«$ r ~. ,, o « 

I Ckoat^'n, ch. iv.> ▼• 169. 
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much as the Gospel is held to be supermded by the 
Ckooi^a'n. The Moos'lim believes that Seyyid'na 
'Ee^sa* (or «' our Lord Jesus''), aft^r ha had ful- 
filled the object of his mission, was taken up unto 
Ood fVom the Jews, wl^o sought to slay him ; and 
that another person, on whom God had stamiMtd the 
likeness of Christ, was crucified in his staad f. He 
also believes that Christ is to ccune again upo» the 
earth, to establish the Mohhammadan religioa* and 
perfect peace and security, after having killed Anti- 
christ, and to be a sign of the approach of the last 
day. 

The other grand article of the faith, whieh oannot 
foe believed without the former, is this — 

*< Mohham'mad is Qod^s Apostle** 

Mohham'madis believed, by his followers, to have 
been the last and greatest of Prophets and A.postles|. 
Six of these— namely, Adam, Noah, Abrahani, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohham'mad — are believed each to have 
received a revealed law, or system of religion and 
morality. ^^That, however, which was revealed to 
Adam wasabrogated by the next ; and each suc- 
ceeding law, or code of laws, abrogated the preced- 
ing : therefore, those who professed the Jewish re- 
ligion from the time of Moses to that of Jesua were 
true believers ; and those who professed the Christian 
religion (uncorrupted, as the Moos'lims say, by the 
tenet that Christ was the son of God) until the 
time of Mohham'mad are held, in like manner, to 
have been true believers. But the copies of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms of David (which the Moos'- 

* The title of Seyyid'na (our Lord) is given by the Mootf'- 
lims to prophets and other venerated persons* 

t Ckoor-a'n, ch. iv., v. 156. 

X The Moos'lim seldom mentions the name of the Prophet 
without adding, '* tafla-lHdhw *cMhi wfttthm^* i,e., « God 
favour and preserve him I*' 
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lims also hold to be of divine origin), and the Gos- 
pels BOW eicisting, the Mohhammadans believe to 
have been so much altered as to contain very little 
of the true word of God. The Ckoor-a'n they 
believe to have suffered no alteration whatever. 

It is ftirther necessary that the Moos'iim should 
believe in the existence of angels, and of the devil, 
and likewise genii (an intermediate race of beings 
between angels and men) ! also, in the immortality 
of the soul, the general resurrection and judgment, 
in future rewards and punishments in Paradise * 
and Hell t> in the balance in which good and evil 
works shall be weighed, and in the bridge Es-Sira't 
(which extends over the midst of Hell, finer than 
a hair, and sharper than the edge of a sword), 
over which all must pass, and from which the wicked 
shall fall into Hell. He believes, also, that they 
who have acknowledged the faith of Mohham 'mad 
and yet acted wickedly will not remain in Hell for 
ever; but that all of other religions must: that 
there are, however^ degrees of punishments, as well as 
of rewards, — the former consisting in severe torture 
by excessive heat and cold, and the latter, in the 
indulgence of the appetites by most delicious meats 
and drinks, and, above all, by the company of the 
girls of Paradise, whose eyes will be very large and 
entirely black |, and whose stature will be propor- 
tioned to that of the men, which will be the height 
of a tall palm-tree, or about sixty feet. Such, the 
Moos'lims generally believe, was the height of our 
first parents. It is said that the souls of martyrs 
reside, until the judgment, in the crops of green 
birds, which eat of the fruits of Paradise. Women 
are not to be excluded from Paradise according 

* EUOttifneh or tb« garden. t Oeken'nem. 

I lake those of the gazelle : this, however, is disputed. 
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t<i ^ Mohbammftdan faith; though it. ham 
asserted, by many Christians, that the MofM/lims 
believe women to have no sovds. In several' plmoe» 
in the Ckoor-a'n, Paradise is promised to all true 
believers, whether males or females. It is the doc- 
trine of the Ckoor-a^n that no person will be ad*, 
mitted into Paradise by his own merits ; but that 
admission will be granted to the believers merely by 
tihc mercy of God ; yet that the felicity of each per- 
son will be proportioned to his merits. The very 
meanest in Paradise is promised *' eighty thousand 
servants" (beautiful youths, called welee'ds, or 
vnlda'n), "seventy-two wives of the girls of Para- 
dise '* ( hhoo'ree'yeks^ or hhoo'r el -oyoo'n)^ " besides 
the wives he had in this world,'' if he desire to have 
the latter (and the good will doubtless desire the 
good), " and a tent erected for him of pearls, jar 
cinths, and emeralds, of a very large extent ;'* *' and 
will be waited on by three hundred attendants while 
he eats, and served in dishes of gold, whereof three 
hundred shall be set before him at once, each con- 
taining a different kind of food, the last morsel of 
which will be as grateful as the first :" wine also^ 
'^ though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely 
allowed to be drunk in the next, and without danger, 
since the wine of Paradise will not inebriate^ ." We 
are further told, that all superfluities from the bodies 
of the inhabitants of Paradise will be carried off by 
perspiration, which will diffuse an odour like that of 
musk ; and that they will be clothed in the richest 
silks, chiefly of green. They are also promised 
perpetual youth, and children as many as they may 
desire. These pleasures, together with the songs 
of the angel Isra'fee'l, and many other gratifications 

^, See Sale's Preliminary Discoune to his Trsaslatioii of 
the Ckoor-a'n, sect. iv. 
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0Me MBses, wiU diarm even the meuMit inMbit* 
ant of Paradise. Bat all these enjoyments will be 
i^fhily esteemed by those more blessed persons who 
avs to be admitted to the highest of all honours 
— ^that spiritual pleasure of beholding, morning and 
evening, the face of God*. The Moos'lim must 
also believe in the examination of the dead in the 
sepulchre, by two angels, called Moon'kir and Ne- 
kee'rf, of terrible aspect, who will cause the body 
(to which the soul shall, for the time, be re-united) 
to sit upright in the grave|, and will question the 
deceased respecting his faith. The wicked they will 
severely torture ; but the good they will not hurt. 
Lastly, he should believe in God's absolute decree 
of every event, both good and evil. This doctrine 
has given rise to as much controversy among the 
Moos'Hms as among Christians; but the former, 
generally, believe in predestination as, in some re- 
spects, conditional. 

In religious practice, the most important duties 
are prayer, alms-giving^ fasting^ and pilgrimage. 

The religious piAr(/ica</(m^, which are of two kinds, 
first, the ordinary ablution preparatory to prayer^ 
and secondly, the washing of the whole body, toge- 
ther with the perfonnancc of the former ablution, 
are of primary importance : for prayer, which is a 
duty so important that it is called **the Key of 
Paradise,'' will not be accepted from a person in a 
state of uncleanness. It is therefore also necessary 

* A Mooa^im of some learning professed to me that he con* 
ftidered the descriptions of Paradise given in the Ckoor-a'a 
to be, in a great measure, figurative ; '* like those,'* said he, 
"in the book of the Revelation of St. John;'' and he assured 
me that many learned Moos'lims were of the same opioioa. 

t Vulgarly called Na'kir and Nekee'r. 

{ The corpse is always deposited in a vault, and not placed 
in a coffin, but merely wrapped in winding-sheets or clothes. 

VOL. I O 
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Vt MODBiei SGYmANS. 

to avoid impurity by cliffping the nftlls, ahaivia^ tbe 
head, and other similar practices*. 

There are partial washings, or purifioations, which 
all Mooslims perform on certain occasions, even if 
they neglect their prayers, and which are considered 
as religious actsf* The ablution called ^l-woodoo'^ 
which is preparatory to prayer, I shall now describe. 
The puriiioations just before alluded to are a paf t 
of the woodoo': the other washings are not, or ne- 
cessity, to be performed immediately after, but only 
when the person is about to say his prayers ; and 
these are performed in the mosque or in the house, 
in public or in private. There is in every mosque 
a tank (called mey'da-ak)^ or a hhanafee'yeh^ which 
is a raised reservoir, with spouts round it, from 
which the water falls. In some mosques there are 
both these. The Moos'lims of the Hhan'afee sect 
(of which are the Turks) perform the ablution at 
the latter (which has received its name from that 
cause) ; for they must do it with running water, or 
from a tank or pool at least ten cubits in breadth, 
and the same iu depth ; and I believe that thare 
is only one mey'da-ah in Cairo of that depth, 
which is in the great mosque El-Az'bar. A small 
hhanafee'yeh of tinned copper, placed on a low 
shelf, and a large basin, or a small ewer and basin 
of the same metal, are generally used in the house 
for the performance of the woodoo'. 

The person, having tucked up his sleeves a little 
higher than his elbows, says, in a low voice, or in- 
audibly, '* I purpose performing the woodoo', for 
prayer {." He then washes his hands three times; 

* Alluded to in the first chapter. 

f For an account of these private ablations, and ths occa- 
sions which require their performance, the reader may eonsult 
Beland, De Rel. Moh. pp. 80—83, ed. 1717. 

X All persons do not use exactly t]%B tame woids on ftis 
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V«ueUifor Ablutipm-^-The upper vbsmI (or hhauafee'yeh) is generally 
aboHt a foot and a half in height. 

saying* in the same manner as before, *' In the name 
of God, the Compassionate^ the Merciful ! Praise 
be to God) who hath given water for purification, 
and made eUIsla'm to be a light and a direction, 
and a guide to thy gardens, the gardens of delight, 
and to thy mansion, the mansion of peace." Then 
he rinses his mouth three times, throwing the water 
into it with his right hand * ; aad in doing this he 
says, ^' O God, assist me in the reading of thy book, 
and in commemorating Thee, and in thanking Thee, 

occa^oh, nor during the performance bf the woodoo'; and most 
IMirs'ons usQ no words during the performance. 

I He should also use a tooth-stick (miswa'k) to dean his 
lerth ? but ^w do so. 

g2 
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i^ad in the beauty of thy worship." Next, with his 
right hand, he throws water up his nostrils (snuffing^ 
it up at the same time), and then blows it out» 
compressing his nostrils with the thumb and finger 
of the left hand ; and this also is done three times. 
While doing it, be says, '* O God, make me to smell 
the odours of Paradise, and bless me with its de- 
lights ; and make me not to smell the smell of tlie 
fires [of Hell].'* He then washes his face three 
times, throwing up the water with both hands, 
and saying, " O God, whiten my face with thy light, 
on the day when Thou shalt whiten the faces of thy 
favourites; and do not blacken my face, on the 
day when Thou shalt blacken theface^ of thine ene- 
mies." His right hand and arm, as high as the 
elbow, he next washes three times, and as many 
times causes some water to run along his arm, from 
the palm of the hand to the elbow, saying, as he 
does this, " O God, give me my book in my right 
hand* ; and reckon with me with a slight reckon- 
ing." In the same manner he washes the left hand 
and arm, saying, " O God, do not give me my book 
in my left hand, nor behind my back ; and do not 
reckon with me with a difficult reckoning ; nor make 
me to be one of the people of the fire." He next 
draws his wetted right hand over the upper part of 
his head, raising his turban or cap with his left : 
this he does but once ; and accompanies the action 
with this supplication, " O Grod, cover me with 
thy mercy, and pour down thy blessing upon me ; 
and shade me under the shadow of thy canopy, on 
the day when there shall be no shade but its shade." 

* To every man is appropriated a book, in which all tbtt 
actions of his life are written. The just man, it is said, will 
receive his book in his right hand; but the wicked, in his left^ 
which will be tied behind hii back; hit right hand being tied 
«ptoihitn«ek. 
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If he have a beard, he then combs it witb the wetted 

fingers of his right hand ; holding his hand witll 

the palm forwards, and passing the fingers through 

bis beard from the throat upwards. He then pats 

the tips of his fore-fingers into his ears, and twists 

them round, passing bis thumbs at the same time 

round the back of the ears, from the bottom up* 

wards; and saying, ^'O God, make me to be of 

thoee who hear what is said, and obey what is best ;" 

(u^ '^ O God, make me to hear good." Next he wipes 

bis neck with the back of the Sngers of both hands, 

makia§^ the ends of his fingers meet behind his neck^ 

and then drawing them forward ; and in doing so 

he aaysi *' O God^ free my neck fVom the fire; and 

keep nns from the chains^ and the collars, and tbift 

fetters.'' Lastly, he washes his feet, as high as 

the ankles, and passes his fingers between the tees t 

be washes the right foot first, saying, at the* same 

time, ^' O God, make firm my foot upon the Sira't, 

on the day when feet shall slip upon it :'* on washing 

the left foot, be says, *' G God, make my walking 

to be approved, and my sin forgiven, and my works 

accepted, merchandise that shall not perish, by thy 

pardon, G Mighty! OForgiver! by thy mercy, 

O most Merciful of those who show mercy V^ Aftet 

having thus completed the ablution, he says, look« 

ing towards heaven, " Thine absolute glory, O God ! 

[I assert] with thy praise : I testify that there is no 

deity but I%ee alone : Thou hast no companion t 

i implore thy forgiveness, and turn lo Thee with 

repentance." Then, kx^ng towards the earth, he 

addsi *' I testify that there is no deity but God I 

and I testify that Mohham'mad is his servant and 

his apostle.'' Having uttered these words, he should 

recite, once, twice, or three times, the SooWat eh 

Ckudr, or 97th chapter of the Ckoop-a'n. - - 

' The woodoo' is generally performed in less thabtiNM 

o 3 
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mwtes; most persons hurrying throug^h the acti 
a^i well as omitting almost all the prayers, &c,i 
^hich should accompany and follow the actions. 
X^ijs not required before each of the five daily 
pirayers, when the person is conscious of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last per-* 
formance of this ablution. When water cannot be 
i^ily procured, or would be injurious to the health 
qfvtbe individual, he may perform the ablution wilb 
dloAtor sand. This ceremony is called teyemfmoom. 
fht person, in this case, strikes the palms of his 
hands upon any dry dust or sand (it will suffice to 
(|o so upon his cloth robe, as it must contain some 
dnst), and, with both hands, wipes his face : then» 
q^viiig struck his hands again upon the dust, he 
wipes his right hand and arm as high as the elbow.; 
a^ then, the left hand and arm, in the sivme 
QPinner. This completes the ceremony. The wash- 
ing of the whole body is often performed merely 
Jior the sake of cleanliness ; but not as a religious 
act, excepting on particular occasions — as on the 
morning of Friday, and on the two grand fctstivalsi 
&^*y when it is called ghoos^l. 

Cleanliness is required not only in the worshipper^ 
but also in the ground, mat, carpet, robe, or whatever 
6lse it be, upon which he prays. Persons of the 
lower orders often pray upon the bare ground, which 
is considered clean if it be dry ; and they seldom 
wipe off immediately the dust wldch adheres to the 
iiose and forehead in prostration, for it is reganied 
as ornamental to the believer's face ; but when a 
person has a cloak or any other garment that he 
can take off without exposing his person in an un- 

. • Here, again, I must beg to refer the reader (if he desire 
Imdh information) to Reland's account of the ghoos'l, an4 
jthe occasions which require its performance. — De Eel; Moli 
to. 66— 77, ed. 1717. i" 
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faNdeomilsg manner, he spreads it upon the ground 
to ^rve as a prayer-carpet. The rich use a prayer^ 
carpet (called segga^dek) about the size of ou¥ 
hearth-rugs, having a niche represented upon it, th^ 
point of which is turned towards Mek^keh*. It is 
reckoned sinful to pass near before a person en* 
gaged in prayer. 

Prayer is called saPah, Five times in the course} 
of every day is its performance required of the 
Moos'lim I but there are comparatively few persob^ 
in Egypt who do not sometimes, or often, negtedb 
this duty ; and many who scarcely ever pray. Cer^ 
tain portions of the ordinary prayers are called ^tir^, 
Which are appointed by the Ckoor-a'n ; and others, 
soon'nehy which are appointed by the Prophet, witli^' 
out allegation of a divine order, -' 

The first time of prayer is the mughfriby or sun- 
set f, or, rather, about four minutes later; thie 
iteednd, the *€sh% or when the evening has closed, 
and it is quite dark X; the third, is the soobhh^ or 
fegr ; i, e., day-break § ; the fourth, the dookty tft 
noon, or, rather, a little later, when the sun has 
begfnn to decline ; the fifth, the ^asr^ or afternoon ; 
f . e., about mid-time between noon and nightfall ||. 

* SeggaMehs, of the kind here described, are now sold 
in Xtondon, under tlie name of Persian carpets or Persian rugik 

f The Mohhanimadan day commencing from sunset. 

J The 'esh'eof the Sha'fe'ees, Malikees, and Hham'bel'ees 
is when the red gleam (eth-thufuck 0i-aWmar) after sunset 
hat disappeared; and that of the Rhan'afees, when both tbt 
led and the white gleam have disappeared. 

§ G^eraUy on the first faint appearance of light in thf 
East. The Hlxan'afees mosUy perform the morning-prayer a 
little later, when the yellow gleam (ei-iafirctr) appears : thi^ 
they deem the most proper ^le, but they may pray earlier. 

I The 'asT, according to the Sha'fe'ees, Malikees, an4 
Hh^m^bereesyis when the shade of an object, cast by the sun. 
is equal to the length of that object^ added to the length j)f 
the shade which the same object casts at noon ; and, accordidji 
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^Qn^Pniphfit would aot have his foUem^jmfra^t^t 
fltflBnfle, nor exactly at noon or sunset, beewuM^ be 
fioftd, infidels worshipped the sun at suck times. 
h-Should the time of prayer furrive when ih<^ fur« 
eatuig, or about to eat» they wn not to rise to praiyer 
tM tbey have finished their meal. The pngrers 
^iKMlld be said as nearly as possible at the Utiles - 
allove mentioned : they may be said after, but not 
before. The several times of prayer are announced 
by the moo-ed'din of each mosque^ Having asoendo^i 
to. the gallery of the ma'd^neh^ or m^nVr^^i he 
^ants the oJa'n, or call to prayer, which is as fpl- 
X Ibws: ^^God is most Great l" (this is said four 
times.) '' I testify that there is no deity but God I " 
(^wice*) '' i testify that Mohham'mad is God'^ 
Apostle!'^ (twice.) *' Come to prayer l" (twicOf) 
•f iCome to security ! " (twice.) * " God is mpst 
Qireat ! '' (twice.) " There is no deity but God \ ". 
Ht^ Most of the moo-ed'dins of Cairo have harvAO-: 
i^ious and sonorous voices, which they strain tO/th^ 
utmost pitch ; yet there is a simple and spleran 
melody in their chants which is very striking, pac- 
ttcularly in the stillness of nightf. 

Two other calls to prayer are made during the 
night, to rouse those persons who desire to perform 
Sfipererogatory acts of devotion t* A little after 
midnight, the moo-ed'dins of the great royal mosques 
in Cairo (t.e.,of each of the great mosques foundedi 
by a Soolta'n, which is called Gcfme* Soolta'nee}^ 
and of some other large mosques, ascend tbe ma(d'- 

bk the IHhanafbeSy when the shadow is equal to twiee the length 
i|f the object added to the length of its xnid-day shadow. j 

* Here is added, in the morning c^, ** l^ayet is better 
than sleep !*' (twice.) 

t A common tAt, to which the sda'n H chanted tn-Oal^o, 
will be given in the chapter on Egyptilui Hone.' /- .t-' t 
.94 ISiey are few who do so. . ,/. . >,LiX I 
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n$^ and chant the following call; which, beingi' 
one of the two night-calls not at the regular period*' 
of obligatory prayers, is called the Oo'la, a temi' 
signifying merely *' the First." Having commenced 
by chanting the common ada'n, with those words* 
which are introduced in the call to morning-prayer 
("Prayer is better than sleep**)* he adds, " There 
is no deity but CJod" (three times) " alone : He 
hath no companion: to Him belongeth the do*^ 
minion ; and to Him belongeth praise. He giveth* 
life, and canseth death ; and He is living, and shall^ 
never die. In His hand is blessing [or good] ; and' 
He is Almighty. — There is no deity but God!*^ 
(three times) " ^nd we will not worship any beside 
Him, * serving 'Him with sincerity of religion*,* 
'thoagh the infidels be aversef' [thereto]. There 
is no deity but God! Mohham^nad is the most 
noble of the creation in the sight of God. Mob»^ 
ham'mad is the best prophet and apostle and lord 
by whom his companions have been governed; 
comely ; liberal of gifts ; perfect ; pleasant to the 
taste ; sweet ; soft to the throat [or to be drunk}. 
Pardon, O Lord, thy servant and thy poor depend- 
ant, the endower of this place, and him who watches 
it with goodness and beneficence, and its neigh- 
bours, and those who frequent it at the times of 
prayers and good acts, O thou Bountiful ! — O 
Lord ! J*' (three times.) " Thou art He who ceaseth 
not to be distinguished by mercy : Thou art liberat 
of thy clemency towards the rebellious ; and pro*^ 
tectest him ; and coverest the base ; and art the 
anihor of everything that is good; and thou bestowest 
thy beneficence upon the servant, and rellevest him, 

* OkooMifn, cb. zcTiii. v. 4. 

{Same, cb. is* v. 32) and cb. Ixi. y. 8. *> 

XUft eieUmation {Ya' rM /) it made in a veiy loud tone. 
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p'ihouflountiful !— O Loi'd !" (thre* times.)" **My 
■ sill*) when I think upon them, [I see to he] naany ; 
hut the mei'cy of my Lord is more ahundatil : I 
am not solicitous on account of good that I have 
done; httt for the mercy of God I am most solicitous* 
Eitolled he the Everlasting ! He hath no com- 

tianion in his great dominion. His ahsolute glory 
I assert] : exalted he his name : [I assert] the 
ahsolute glory of God." 

Ahout an hour hefore dayhreak, the moo-ed'dins 
of most mosques chant the second call, named the 
Eb'ed (which signifies *• the Etemar')j and so called 
from that word occurring near the commencement. 
TPhis call is as follows: "[I assert] the ahsolute 
glory of God, the Eternal One, the Eternal" (three 
times) : ** the absolute glory of God, the Desired, 
the Existing, the Single, the Supreme : the ahso- 
'lute glory of God, the One, the Sole: the ahsolute 
; glory of Him who taketh to himself, in his great 
dominion, neither female companion, nor male 
partner, nor any like unto Him, nor any that is 
dlsohedient, nor any deputy, nor any equal, nor any 
oflfepring. His ahsolute glory [I assert] : exalted be 
his name I He is a Deity who knew what hath heen 
before it was, and called into existence what hath 
1been ; and He is now existing as He was [at the 
^rst]. His absolute glory [I assert] : exalted be 
his name I He is a Deity unto whom there is none 
Mke existing. There is none like unto Grod, the 
'Bi^untiful, existing. There is none like unto God, 
the Clement, existing. There is none like unto Qod^ 
.fhe Great, existing. There is no deity hut Thee, O 
.wkr Lord, to be wot«hipped and to he praised and 
*4o be desired and to be glorified. [I assert] the 
absolute glory of Him who created all creatures, 
.4M numbered them, And distributed their aUste- 
* nance, and decteed the afaiirs of hi)s betvimtB i akid 
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oar I«ord, the Bountiful, the Clenient, the Gre^|, 
foiigetteth not one of them. [I assert] the absolute 
glory of Him who» of his power and greatness, caused 
the pure water to flow from the solid stone, the mass 
of rock : the absolute glory of Him who spake with 
our lord Moo'sa [or Moses] upon the mountain*; 
whereupon the mountain was reduced to dustf, 
through dread of Grod, whose name be exalted, the 
One, the Sole. There is no deity but God. He is 
a just Judge. [I assert] the absolute glory of the 
First. Blessing and peace be on thee, O comely 
of countenance ! O Apostle of God ! Blessing and 
peace be on thee, O first of the creatures of God ! 
and seal of the apostles of God ! Blessing and peace 
be on thee, O thou Prophet ! on thee and on thy 
Family, and all thy Companions. God is most 
Great ! God is most Great !'* &c„ to the end of the 
call to morning-prayer. ^'0 God, favour and 
preserve and bless the blessed Prophet, our lord 
Mohham'mad ! May God, whose name be blessed 
and exalted, be well pleased with thee, O our lord 
EI-Hhas'an, and with thee, O our lord El-Hhosey'rt, 
and with thee, O Ab'oo Farra'gt, O Sheykh of the 
Arabs, and with all the favourites [the we fees} of God. 
Amen.*' 

The prayers which are performed daily at the five 
periods before mentioned are said to be of so maiyf 
reV^ahsy or inclinations of the head$. 

* These wordi, ''The absolute glory of Him who «paW 
&c. (<0oM^iMi turn kttlwia, &c.), are ptonouaced in aiVfiy 
high and loud tone. 

t See Ckoor-aii, ch. vii. v. 139. 

; '' Ab'oo Fanra'g" is a surname of a famous sain^, the 
sejr'yid Ahh'mad Bl-Bed'awee, buried at Tunta, in the Delta: 
it implies that he obtains relief to those who visit histom^ 
and implore his intercession. 

( The moming-prayerai, two rek'^ahs soon'neh «i»d two ftud t 
the noon, four soon neh and four furd ; the afternoon, the salw i 
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The worshipper, standing with his face towards 
the Ckib'leh (that is, towards Meklceh), and his feet 
not quite close together, says, inaudibly, that he has 
purposed to recite the prayers of so many rek^'ahs 
(soon'neh orfurd), the morning-prayers (or the noon, 
&c) of the present day (or night) ; and then, raising 
his open hands on each side of his face, and touch- 
ing the lobes of his ears with the ends of his thumbs^ 
he says, •* God is most Great !'* (Allalhoo Ak'bar.y 
This ejaculation is called the tekheefr. He then 
proceeds to recite the prayers of the prescribed num- 
ber of rek'^ahs*. 

Still standing, and placing his hands before him* a 
little below his girdle, the left within the right, he 
recites (with eyes directed towards the spot where 
his head will touch the ground in prostration) the 
Fa't'hhah, or opening chapter of the Ckoor-a'nf. a»d 
after it three or more other verses, or one of the 
short chapters, of. the Ckoor-a'n; very commonly the 
112th chapter; but without repeating the bismiriah 

the evening, three furd and two soon'neh; and the night- 
prayers ^or 'esh'e), four soon'neh and fonr furd, and two soon'- 
neh again« After these are yet to be performed three rek^'ahs 
wiir; ue, single or separate prayers: these may be performed 
immediately after the 'esh'e prayers, or at any time in the 
night ; but are more meritorious if late in the night. 

* There are some little differences in the attitudes of the 
four great sects during prayer. I describe those of the Hhan'- 
afees. 

f Some persons p^viously utter certain supererogatory eja- 
culations, expressive of the praise and glory of God ; and add, 
" I nek r^uge with God from Satan the accursed ;" which 
petition is often offered up befbre reciting any part of the 
Ckoor^a'n on other occasions, as commanded by the Ckoor- 
a'n itself (ch. xvi. v. 100). The Ckoor-a'n is usually recited, 
in the furd prayers, in a voice slightly audible, excepting at 
noon and the 'asr, when it is recited inaudibly. By Ima^ns, 
when pra3ring at the head of others, and sometimes by persons 
prajin^ ahme, it is chanted* In the soon'neh prayers it is 
recited inaudibly. 
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Potturei of Prayer. (Parti.) 



(in the name of God, &c.) before tlje second recita- 
tion. He then says, *' God is most Great !'* and 
makes, at the same time, an inclination of his head 
and body, placing his hands upon his knees, and 
separating his fingers a little. In this posture he 
says, ** [I assert] the absolute glory of my Lord, 
the Great!** (three times); adding, *' May. God 
hear him who praiseth Him. Our Lord, praise be 
ufito Thee */' Then, raising his head and body, he 
repeats, *' God is most Great !" He next drops 
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g^Mi^pOK his knees, and, sayihg a^^', "^'ferOfll^ 

niiJsfelCtokal!" place* his han€^ tipon tH^'^oifM,; 
ftiJittte befbre his knees, and puts hi« hose and 
forehead ahso 'to the ground (the fon*m^rftTst);' be- 




Hlf^ii ,bU» t^» hands* During this j^rtjsttialioti'^'h* 
*ays **[t assign} th« absolute glory of my Lot-d^ tl?e 
l!/fiM mighV* 6hfee times). He raise s i l^ipheid 
^jtid '^dy 0^^ ^*s knees remain upon the gmiind)^ 
«^yi^ bpMciiiwm^ upon li»heehi,iuid^phi(i^6 hM^imads 
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upon (lis titighs, ssyi&g, at th« same titile» ^06d is 
most Great!" and thU he rtipaata as he beildg his 
head a second time to the ground. Dul'ing this 
second prottratkm he repeats the same words as is 
the first, and in raising his head again, he uttets the 
tekhee'r as hefore. l^us are completed the prayers 
ofonereWah. In all the changes <^ posture, the 
toes of the right foot mnst fiot he moi44 from the 
spot where they were fitst placed, and the left foot 
should be moved as little Hi possihle. 

Having finished tha prayers of one rek'^ah, the 
worshipper rises Upon his feet (hut without moving 
his toes from the spot where they were, partioalarly 
those «rf the right foot), and repeats the same ; only 
he should recite some other chapter, or portion, stfter 
the Faft'hhah^ than that which he repeated before, 
as, fi># instance, the lOdth chapter*. 

After every ucond rek"ah (and after the taH^ 
though there be an odd number, as in the ev^ening 
iurd}, he does not immediately raise his kliees from 
the ground, but bends his left foot under him, and 
sits upon it, and places his hands upon his thighs, 
with the fingers a little apart. In this posture, he 
says, ^ Praises are to God, and pmyeri, and good 
works. Peace be on thee, O Prophet, and the mercy 
of God, and his blessings ! Peace be on ns, afid on 
[aU] the right worshippers of God !" Then raising 
the first finger of the right handf (but not the hand 

* In thd third and fourth furd reVahs, the redtation of a 
second portioii of the Ckoor*a'n after the fa't-hhah should be 
omitted ; and before furd prayers of four rek^ahs, the iekafmek 
(which consists of the works of the ada'n, with the addition of 
^ the titne of prayer is come," pronounced tllrice af^er ** come to 
seearity)" should be repeated $ but most persons degteet Mug 
this, and many do not observe the former rule* ; . / .:^ 

^ f The doctors of El-Isla'm differ respecting the prcg^r .pfuif. 
tion of the fingers of the right hand on this occasion : sonie 
hsld thiH ill the fiArers but the first are fo be doubtcfd, a4^ 
fefratflMsd ia Patft 11^ of the sketch ef the |tdltuy«j[f #r pi%t^^ 
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. ^x.vw^ «..Y »u.^» x«^n, <4i. w> ^»v.i> of the praters '{i^ldt 
fej after the soon'neh prayer^ and tbe fura^^UKe^, 
after saying, " Praises are to God," &c., the Worship- 
per, looking upon his right «houlder« says, " ]reace 
be on you, and the mercy o^ God I*' then, fooki^^ 
upon the left, he repeats tbe same. These sal)ata- 
iions are considered by some as addressed only to 
the guardian angels who watch over the bel fever, 
^^hd note all his actipns;* but others say that thiey 
are adijlressed both to -aqgels and men (i, c. believers 
only), who may be present j no person, hf>wjeyer, 
Returns them. Before the salutations in ihet iUVt 
jrayer, the worshipper may offer up any. short* *p^^i- 
(ion (In Scriptural language rather than h'is.own); 
while he does. so looking at the palms -of ni.s Imj 
haiids, iwhich he holds like an open book befor^tiiiiji, 
and thep draws over his face, from the forehead 
"downwards.. ' . ' | ,'_ '^|.^ ['^' *'j| 

,^ ,' JIaving finished both the soon'nch ancj fiird praters, 
'^ne worshipper, if he would acquit himself com- 
^pl^Cely, or rather, perform supererogatory act^, rfe- 
^n|aii^s sittii^ (but may then , sit moreat his ease^, 
^j^hjd recites, the A'y ' " — > 



['yet el-Koor'sfBy qr Throne-Verse, 
of the 2d chapter of the Ckooif-a'^nf; 
' a|i^4 adds, " O High !, O Great ! Thine absolute glory 
tl assert.J. He then repeats, * 'The absolute gYorypf 
,.09dV» (tbirtyrtlir^e tinies.) " The absdut^'^Ioiy 
'^pf God, the Great,, with his praise for ever !" Jjofice.) 
^1^ I^^rais^betoGpd 1" (thirty-three time^.)*^;& 
^ j(ie Ihjs dig;nity.t Xh^re is no deity .b^tHim^* .(pR?^-) 

<^"»'^Sbtiie'ikyiKateverybelievferii affenaei l)fyH»V)'-*tti^; 
.'iOtOletft'jIaffyfive^f otSieifs, si3Ety,«r» hundt^d tbtiii sb^/n<)w 
bi5 «^ fl«»bni9g,*with the isfftwlf - '*J^9dl «th«[f >i9 i|l>tf*Jitf j^t 
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'^^^%^T^^k^ (tbirty-tlireetiiijep:)] ^'Go^ 

IS most Great tn' greatness, and praise be toGpdin 

^hiuidanpe!^' roi\ce.) He counts these repetitions 

witgja sipng^ of beads called seb'hhah (more properly 

kpfifpiafCji. iriie beajds are ninety-nine, and have, a 

maris 'diet ween each thirty-three. They are of aloes^ 

pirotn^r bdoriferous or precious wood, or of coral; or 

bicerivifh fy pit-stories, or seeds, &c. 

, !^by .wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, |i 

coQ^hiQg^ pr the like, answering a question^ or anv 

acl|oji' pot prescribed to be performed, must be 

strietty'jiayoided (uqless it be between the soon'neh 

prayersj and the furd, 6r be difficult to avoid, for it ts 

;held ajfowable to make three slight irregular nlotions 

Qr\devi^t1ons from correct deportment); otherwise 

&W^,worshipp^^^ must begin again/ atd repeat hjs 

pjiiyers with (due reverence. It is considered ex- 

treinety sinful to interrupt a man when engaged Tfi 

W cleyoiipnsl' Thft time usually occupied in re- 

peaCing: the prayers of four rek^ahs, without t^ie 

suDererogatpry additions, is less than four, or even 

three ,' minuses. The Mobs'lim says the five (lai\y 

pray^Vs in bis hoasfe or shop or in the mosque, 'a6- 

.cordin^ as . may he niost conv«enieut to hitn : it Is 

'.^seidj^nn that a person goes from^his house totHe 

' piCKsque to pray, excepting tp join the congriegaCion 

oVPridajf. Men of the loWer orders dftener pray 

:m ^kik mosques than those who hat^e fi coWforfajije 

^honie; and a mat qr carpet u|iott which tp pray. ^ j 

,• 'tte same prayers are said by the congregation 

. in thcjiposclae on'the nodn o^^FI'^<^Jy, bUjt ther'p, aff e 

, addiffonal rites performed by th^ Iqna'iil' arirf^ylher 

'mliiWteri^"6h' this occasion. The chief rej^feotis lor 

. JbbingjWQ^ F^i^ayj ^s the M(»hhaniflaad8P ,§J^hath, 

were,i|iur. tftid^ bttttajBsc Adam ^was- qrfiat^oii>lduit 

^•dkyV^iKl <Ucd: on ite sainedayof l^tti>wi«»¥,%nd 
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p»|9pen on (hat day ; whence, particularly, Friday «v as 
liamad the day of El-Goomf*ah (or the assembly)* 
(The Moos'lim does not abstain from worldly business 
pn Friday excepting during the time of prayer, ac^ 
pording to the precept of the Ckoor-a'n, ch, UiU W. 
9 -and 10. 

To form a proper conception of the ceremonials 
of the Friday-prayers, it is necessary to have some 
idea of the interior of a mosque. A mosque in 
which a congregation assembles to perform the Friday 
prayers is called ga'me\ The mosques of Cairo are 
%o numerous, that none of them is inconveqieDtly 
crowded on the Friday ; and sotne of tliem ve 90 
large as to occupy spaces three or four hundred feet 
$quare. They are mostly built of stone, the alter- 
nate courses of which are generally coloured exter- 
nally red and white. Most commonly a large naosque 
consists ' of porticoes surrounding a square open 
court, in the centre of which is a tank or a fountain 
for ablution. One side of the building faces the 
direction of Mek'keh, and the portico on this side, 
being the principal place of prayer, is more spaeious 
than those on the three other sides of the eoUrt : 
it generally has two or more rows of columns, form- 
ing 80 many aisks, parallel with the exterior wall. 
|u some cases, this portico, like the other three, is 
ppep to the court; in other cases, it is separated 
from the court by partitions of wood, connecting the 
iront row of columns. In the centre of its exterior 
Wall is the mehhra'b (or niche) which marks the 
direction of Mek'keh ; and to the right of this is the 
tnMbar (or pulpit). Opposite the mehhra'b, in the 
<bre part of the portico, or in its central part, there 
i$ generally a platform (called dik'keh), surrounded 
by a parapet, and supported by small columns; and 
by it, or before it, are one or two seats, having a 
kind of desk to bear a volume of the CkoorVn, 
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from which a chapter is read to the cong^regation. 
The walls are generally quite plain, being simply 
white-washed ; but in some mosques the lower part 
of the wall of the place of prayer is lined with 
coloured marbles, and the other part ornamented with 
various devices executed in stucco, but mostly with 
texts of the Ckoor-a'n (which form long frieies^ 
having a pleasing e^t), and never with the repre* 
sentation of anything that has life. The pavement 
is covered with matting, and the rich and poor pray 
side by side ; the man of rank or wealth enjoying 
no peculiar distinction or comfort, unless (which is 
sometimes the case) he have a prayer-carpet brought 
by his servant, and spread for him*. 

The Prophet did not forbid women to attend public 
prayers in a mosque, but pronounced it better for 
them to pray in private ; but in Cairo neither females 
nor young boys are allowed to pray with the con- 
gregation in the mosque, nor even to be present in 
the mosque at any time of prayer: formerly women 
were permitted (and perhaps are still in some coun- 
tries), but were obliged to place themselves apart 
from the men, and behind the latter; because, as 
Sale has remarked, the Moos^lims are of opinion 
that the presence of females inspires a different kind 
of devotion from that which is requisite in a place 
dedicated to the worship of God. Very few women 
in Egypt even pray at home. 

Over each of the mosques of Cairo presides a 
Na'zir (or warden), who is the trustee of the funds 
which arise from lands, houses, &c. bequeathed to 
the mosque by the founder and others, and who ap- 
points the religious ministers and the inferior ser- 
vants. Two Ima'mssLTe employed to officiate in each 
of the larger mosques : one of them, called the Kha* 

* Adjoining each mosque are several lalrins^ in each of 
irhieh is a receptacle with water, for ablution. 
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^fAi^iptiMiltet and pni^ beibve thfi <x>iig»«gMiail on 
tiiB. Fmdb^ : til^ other, is an Imalm RalUb^ or ojKliaavy 
{|»«t'm« who vmks the five prayers of every d^jr in 
ih^ tniXBqu^, at the head of those persons who may be 
ihf re at the ^act tames of those prayers : but in most 
of the smallfl^ mosqiieB both these offices are per^ 
focmed hf one Ima'm. There are alao to each 
mosque one or moie moo-ed'dins (to chant the call 
to fW^yir), and bowwa'bs (<Nr doorkeepers), aceoid- 
tag as them are one or more ma'd'nehs (or minarets) 
and eBlraaaes; and several other servants are em- 
ployed ii^ sweap the mosque, spread the mats, ligiit 
the lamps, and attend to the sa'ckiyeh (or wator- 
wheei), by whieb the tank or fountain, and other 
fi09p(MhM» dor water, necessary to the performaaoe of 
•bhilioiis^ are supplied. The Ima^ms, and those 
fKNDM mho perform the lower oflloes, am afl pnd 
tf0f^ tb» fiands cfi the mosque, and not by ^ny oeqa- 
tiibnitioDa esaeted from the people. 

^Ths condition of the Ima'ms is very diffeient, fa 
m«Mt respects, from that of Christian priests. They 
hiWD- no authority above other persons, and dp oot 
enjoy 'any re^)eet but what their reputed piety «r . 
iW'ilIng may obtain them ; nor are they a distinct 
clrdar ^ men set apart for reli^us offices, hke our 
deii^, and composing an indissoluble fraternity ; f&c 
a>m9li who has acted as the Ima'm of a mosque may 
be displaced by the warden of that mosque, andf with 
his employ ment and salary, loses the title of Ima'm, 
illd has no better chance of being again chosen (br 
a religious minister than any other person ccmipetent 
to^paiftfomi tha office. The Ima'ms obtain their 
h«elihood ehiifeily by other means thao the serrktt 
«# the mosque, as their salaries are very small; that 
of ^ i(iiatee% being generally about a piaster (2^4. 
9i etap money) per month, and that of an ordinary 
Jaa^'^abbntiiv^ piasters. Some of them #i\g«gc 
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md peBfiuner#), and. mftny of tbftm «re achoHmaii' 
tem:: tl»08e w1m> Imve no i^gular o(iei;qpttiotui qltfbmtk 
kinds, often feoite. the Ckoor-ft'n for bireiiii, privMlft 
housQ». They are mosUychosea from •ai^ng iht 
popr stiidenUi of the grent moitqiifi £l-Aft'har. i. 

The iarge mosques are open from day-break ItU 4 
little .af^r the 'esh'S^ or till nearly two hours* after 
siiiiaai. The others are cksed htttweea the honit «f 
moroiiig and nooa pray em ; and most moaques am 
9ho €lQ»Mi in rainy weaiher (excepting al tha times 
«C prayeir), itst persons who haj?e no shoea ahaiil4 
antes and dirt the pavement and mattiag. Swh patf 
Bona always entev by the door naareaft the Utah «r 
icm^mrn* (if there be mose than one do^^) th«t :thay 
may ^iaab before they pass into the place of pmytt^ 
said generally this door alone ialeftopeniadiiiji wee* 
th9f.. The great mosque ElAz'har remwsi^mial 
night, with the ei^ception o£ the prineipal plaee-af 
prajfer* Wbich is called the mucksoo'r^^ beings ^ar* 
ti^Oned etff from <^ rest of the building* In* many 
0^1 the «ls^ger mosques, particularly in ti^e afitemooni 
persomf are s^en lounging, chatting together*, eelinp 
kleepingt and sometimes ginning or sewing* cur «a4 
gsged in some other simple craft; but, notwitlustatfd^ 
iag jsimb praeticee, the Moos'tims very higftify r»q[ieli 
their jmosqiies» There are several mosques hi Caire 
(aa/ tbe Aii'har, Hhasaney'n, &c.} b^fort whieU nd 
FranK nor any other CluriBtian, nor a< Jew* werri 
allowed to pass, till of • late years, since the Fiebflh 
i»veeicm< . . . . m- ••• >- 1\ 

, On< .tbe Friday* half an hcniv before the, ihtAm ; (et 
noon), the mooied'dins of the mosqubseseetid'tb^tild 
gltllerisS' of the ma'd'nehs, and cbanl.^ther .Se/):i'f*^ 
.wUeV y^ ' ^ selntation to the Pxophet, not aiwli(^s -'e't^ 
poeesedinithe same vsords, but generally liu'wondb la 
i^ScXipwmgelf^ciyn^^ Blesf^ngandpeanebtBi on^tlMj 
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flHk^fand peacit beton thee^ It^ wkbrn* tbe IViilfh Mli^4 

tfitUeoitatiireB of God, ^nd seat of the AjfK^^dl^' ^ 
Godil' 'Frmn' me be p^ace =6ii th^ and'-ob '¥b^ 
IjVuitly'clnd ftll4hy Compaiiidns !'^ Peraons OMTte^ 
to>«B9emble in tbe mosques. « // .u. • j:m« • 

')irfa0'utiiioBt< solemnity and decorum am obtfev^^ed' 
in 4he piiblk "worship of the Mooslims. Thbit loftAt^' 
and behavioar in* the mosque are not ihcfs^-Gf^'^ir^ 
lyisiaBtic drrolion, but of calm and modest pi^d 
N^v^rwe iheiy guilty of a designedly ifteguittri^^dVd 
^ adBoti durmgr their prayers. The pride and^ fktkH^ 
idoAttir which they exhibit - in common ' lile, in ' i^Mgt*^ 
Qoifie with peiiBoms of their own or of a dtfi«^ftt» 
iUthy'Seera toi be dropped on their entering "tib^ 
miisqtiei .and they appear wholly liboorbed iW'%)Hr 
fldoMtiim of their Creator; humble nnd dc^wti^lUtiv 
yet wittoit vftoted faami%, or a iboeed ^siprt^ioti^ 
af coanteBanoe. The Moos/Hm takes off fair t3fa»»es^ ^ 
tedoorof the mosque^ carries them in* his^ left liftUd^ 
sole^tD sole, and puts his right foot lk«t 6vw-tiie^ 
tiikteflhold. If he have not previously pevformed>tte 
^^aratory ablution, he repairs at otice td tte'ttoU' 
or fountain to acquit himself of* that dutyi ' • Befon^ 
fae «ooiiiiiiences his prayers he places his 6ho66M(fi(nd 
his atmord and pistols, if he have such arms,> dpon 
ibe ttwttings a. little before the spot wheore his itoe&d^ 
will tduehithe ground in prostration: his shoe6 are 
put 6ne upon the other, sole to sole. •.;•>. 

'»>'The people m^ assemble to perform the nbott'^ 
pra.3M)rs of F»day ammge themselves in rows parallel 
t6itha4 side of the mosque in which is the itich«>,'4ai^d' 
fafipgr ;that side. Many dp not go until the adajn'df 
iioou^ or, just before. When a person gpe$/iat» qt a. 
little after, the Sela'm, as soon as he hasUa^en^hi^ 
place in one of the^^nnks, he performs two. Tok^ahs, 
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)^gg|^,f (while ai r^ftdeSf having seated himuf Ificm^^lMi 
ie«dio^l^aitr.imroe(U&te)y«ll^ the SeMti is obo^rai 
^ n9«iiyii^/(u$ttall^ itithout bQ0k.}»the.SQQ'i»t]el4iAkif 
(tjk^ ri^th ahaptar of thei C^^osr^'in)^ on^aptrt ofl^ht^ 
(9i^<ge«M9iilly;4)he ^as not ^lini^Md^it before .the rMjbTd 
of noon, when he stops. Allthe oonpfegatklii^rafi^fioait 
^sjlbe^bear ttieada'a (which is the sanue aftioit^dllier 
d9Qf») , 6it m thek knee& and feet. When ! thc^ eda^m 
i^)£nii$hed, ttb^yr stand up and perfomv edeh iMo 
ppuat^ly, .twQ* »rek"aha^ s$min^t eitg9om'?nh^Qai''ihb 
seuwJiieh ordinance for* Friday), wMch.thty oanckd«; 
tike >tbe'OrdJiQarypmyei»b with, the !lsvi»tsa^ :k 

s^i^f^t, of ^ mosque, called t moQruak'okeeyiiitisn 
q^«9!tbe foWngrdoors at the ibotof thef)iilpit-«laaff!i9 
tjbes §mvk itdiiad them a itraight^ wooden mrafd^ diid^ 
s^d^glfttfttle.to the tight of the dodr-^ay, withrihia 
i^ighif^^'towerda the ckiVleh^ holds "this flMrdidoifli 
h^i^i^^V^and^. nesting the point on Hie gnxbmd um 
^fiQUiitutii b« aays^ '.^ Verily^odfavoHiie&i,'^ttnd)iiia 
a^g^ i1>IeaSiiUie Prophet. O ye wiio ItieliittiMyUefl^ 
lim, "W^ greet him with a sahitation !^: 'Thto, oneloe 
Wtpjr^i'^p&mom^ ealied Moobeti'lighs, stationed- toud^.ikUd 
cUMbeb^ jchant the Iblkxwifig, or similar^words^^K.ij^i^ 
Qod U ifavoup - and ^preserve i and bless the mostr indblo 
Ofnthe -Arabs^aiid 'Ag'am {or foreigners}, :the! Jnxa'id 
oCJi^ek'kelir.and EUMedee'neh and the Ttabple,^ 
fihoili 4be Apider showed favour, and vfov&>MBivid>'it» 
t^. Cfty0« and whom the duU) % saln^ted^* andjb^fbiw 
whom the moon was cbv>feii in twaiayDm^^tordiMdhq 
hftm'madi ■ md. his Family. and ^onofmnicfiia^V' }iiThe 
\4f.lt0t th^'setfcdf the ShftffoNies, i(y %1iicir nioit bi^ttidt^j^ 
(Kj^ijr^/H^ni^^ b«t<if of 4hat 0f ikeJihiaaf^^Btii^\fii$edMi 

4- xHere are sonie triiSing difTei^aiices in tHe. ^OXV^^ W. ^^}}\}^ 
tfeS^orithe 1f»^cmheriti tlie f riday-pray era in dlflfeifiiit ffiosttBi!! 
Fat»l»ririfftiWhtt8i9>ti»otft cdftrtrton.^ ' .;>- '.ilj^TiJlcW 
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,]4qQriick'qk«eibefir«eittes theada'n (wkichthe Moo- 
j^^'dins bf^ve ^Ir^y cbantiAl) : after every few words 
', p,^ pauses, and the MoobaVligh% on the dik'keh, repeat 
ihe samf) words in a sonoroas ohant^. Before the 
ada'n is finished, the Khateel), or Ima'm, comes 
' to the foot of the puipit, takes the wooden swGvd from 
the Moomck'ckee's hand, ascends the pulpit, and sits 
i^p. the top step or platform. The pulpit of a large 
roosque, on this day« is decorated with two flilge, 
with the profession of the faith, or the names of God 
^jfid Mohham'mad, worked upon them: these are 
hx^d at the \Qip of the staivs, slanting forward. The 
lUoorucVckee aod Mooballighs having finished tl^e 
^^'n^ the former repeats a tradition of the Proj^iet, 
^^ing. ^' The Prophet, upoa whom be blessing and 
peace, batli said« ' If thou bast said unto thy oompa- 
, nion while the Ima'oi is preaching on Fnday, Be thou 
silent, thou hast spoken rashly.' Be ye silent : ve 
sh^l be rewarded : God shall reeompense yoo.'* lie 
tb§n sits <lown. The Khateel) now rises, and, 
folding the wooden sword f in the same manner as 
the Mooruck'ckee did, delivers an exhortation, caHed 
kliooifbet el-waaz. As the reader may be curious io 
see a translation Qf a Mohhammadan sermon, I insert 
^ne. The following is a sermon preached on the 
first Friday of the Arab year}. The original, as 
Dsual, is in rhyming prose. 

* la the great mosque El-AzliaF, tbere are seFeral Moobal 
iighs in different places, to make the ada'a heani to the vhole 
ODiigT«gatioD. 

• f To commenffiraAe the acquisition of Egypt hy the sword. 
> 1 4)H(iog my first visit to £gy pt, I vent tu the great mosque 
'B\'Az%&x, to witness the performance of the Friday-prayers 
t)y the largest congregation in Cairo. I was pleased with the 
preaching of the Khatee'h of the mosque^ Ga'd El-Mow'lai 
«i^ diftenirards procured his termoo-book (deewcin khooi'ub), 
jCpBtaining aermons for every Friday in the year, and for the 
>wo 'eetU, or grand feftivals, I tnia«Ute the first sermon. 
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BBfxIGIOIf. \tZ 

. ,^ "Rfm^ be U> God, 4he i^newer of ymirs, aiid' fha 
muJUiplier of favours, and the creator of months and 
darjiitj^coordiDg to the most perfect wisdom and most 
^mir^bte judgment ; who hath dignified the months 
gf the Arab^ above ail months, and pronounced that 
^(ao^gthe more excellent of them isEl-Mohhar'ram 
the Sacred, and commenced with it the year, as he 
hal'b closed it with Zoo*-l-Hheg'geh. How pro* 
pit^us 4a the beginning, and how good is the end ! 
[l,a#ser^] his absolute glory, exempting Him from 
the association of any other deity with Him. Ha 
)^th well cpnsidiNFed what He hath formed, and esta* 
bliab^ v?hat He hath contrived, and He alone hath 
ibe power to create and to annihilate. I praise Him, 
verting bis absolute glory, and exalting his name, 
fpr the knowledge and inspiration which He hath 
graciously vouchsafed ; and I testify that there is no 
.deity but God alone ; He hath no companion \ He 
^ the mpst boly.King; the [God of] peace : and I 
t^tify tbat our lord and our Prophet and our friend 
MoJ^bsion'mad is his servant, and his apostle, and his 
ekc^ f^ad his intimate, the guide of the way, and the 
lamp pf the dark. O God 1 favour and preserve and 
bless ,this noble Prophet, and chief and excellent 
Ikpostle, the merci^l-hearted, our lord Mohham'mad, 
and his family, and his companions, and his wives» 
and his posterity, and the people of his house, the 
noble persons ! and preserve them amply ! O ser- 
vants of God ! your lives have been gradually cur- 
tailed, and year after year has passed away, and y^ 
are sleeping on the bed of indolence and on the 
pillow of stubbornness. Ye pass by the tombs gf 
.your predecessors, and fear not the assault of des- 
tiny and destruction, as if others departed from tb^ 
world and ye must of necessity remain in it# Ye rc^ 
jO^ce at the, arrival qf new years, as if they br^fbt 
ah increase to the term of life, and swim in the seas 
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ofde 

tms: . Go^ 'ti^'chetn by an alteg;9ry. , ^uow.ye^^fipk 
that jn the curtailment of time by ' indolence^ ^ai 
sfeep th]erc is v^ry great trouble ? K,njQW. ye pot fi^-fj 
iA, the cutting short of lives by the' ,terriiin9,tifnL/^. 
years is a very great warning? Know ye m^t. thfit' 
t^<| i)|ght and day divide the liv^s of numerous^ ^9^f^ - 
i^i^pw ye not, that health and capacity are two bles^-..^ 
in^ coveted by many men ? But the truth hath )pe,<T 
CQ^e nifi,nifest to those who have eyes. Ye i^re ^QWr, 
bifiwe'jn tw) years: one year hath passed .awa}f, mxa 
c6;n,c to an ^nd, with its evils; and ye bave€9ti?r«4t 
ubpp finptiif r year, in ,which> if it please God,i^iiptJR»f^ 
kii)d shall D^ relievecL Is any of you deteripjpinffi) 
npondili^np^ [in doing good] in the yfar.to cpfQi^^^ 
or, rq>entiq|g of hi? failings, in the tiines tshat a^ 
p^sed? The happy is he who makes amei^dsi , jixi^i?-, 
tne time passed in the time to come ; and the fni$|9|^r,» 
aWe j^ \l^ whose days pass away and he is carqless 
of h^s.time, This new year hath arnved»,<^^^^,ibe . 
sacred month of God hath come with blepping^ ,tp,; 
yoUjT— the first of the months of the year, ^nd of ihe 
f(^rsa9r^d months, as hath been said^ and the n^ici^j 
wpythy qf preference and honour and reverence : its^' 
fa$^ is the most excellent of fasts after that. whicj^, 19,, 
iiiciimbent*, and the doing of good in it is ai^pfig., 
tlie piost excellent of the objects of desire. Who^orj 
cv>^ ^esir|es to reap advantage from it, let himftisti 
the,^ptU.and tenth days, looking for aid, AJ^^AaJA-; 
ii^l from, this fast through indolence, and esteemiifg.r 
it|^a, hardship; but comply with it in the bestsna^di 
ner, and honour it with the best of honours, ,p,q4 
iri^#tf*e ybnr time by the worship of God, mpri^Uig^i 
and eveniij^g. Turn unto God with, repentmaee,! b^ 
• That of ^e month ©f Rum'adA'n. «« '- - -^ 4 
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" cttf fe^fen^ilce 'bf Kis ^om, and '^ardoneS* 




ctHfn 



^c K!tat€fe% having cbticluded his eitiii^tfci^ ' 
^j^io t%i c'cnagrpgatibn, *' Supplicate ^Obd.'*' '"tifd" 
tb^nyA»''dotfii^ ialid prays privately i and eacH'riiera-'' 
D^'Bf Ihe cbngregatioii at the same titii6 6feVs''i|p ! 
~^*^'^'priVtfte jpetitjoili as iifter the ordinary pi^a^irs^ 



J ^t$^huntfs1>elbre him (looting at Ihfe paWs) ' * 
aria ttieti'd/awing them dbtyti'his face. "IVis 'd6m^[ 
tW'MPibbitlikhs'say^A'tneWnf AWe^ri^! [Am^hr 
Ari*tf»?r • ^ O LoM pf all cr^bires !*'-^'rh6 Khat^'e'B" 
im^&8 ^in'^^nd". recites another jthbp^hj!^* 
dakdrnMhetdn-naat, of^hkhthcfbllbwini' l^l"? 
traH^litidtiV:— ' ■ ' ' :^*^ ';f 

'^•^tse'be to Ood, abundant praise; as lie hath** 
cdiifni^hdedT I testify that there is no deity b(it',(jy" 
akln^V" HeWh no companion : affirming "^'i^' sii-''' 
pfctnjU^^and condemning him who denfethahd dfi-.^ 
bfeyereth : knd I testify that our lord and our J^rftnhit*^ 
Mdhhaan'iMad is his servant and his apostle, (he' lofd'' 
of mankind, the intercessor, the accepted Intercept,' 
oll>(fa« day of assembling: God favour hini and'HIs'* 
family as long as the eye seeth and the ear heaiji'ilhf '' 
O-pecJptt ! reverence God by doii^g what H,e' haW/^ 
cAlWmaiided, And abstain from tM whi'cH ,H'^''H|itH*^ 
forbiddeii &nA • prohibited. '^^^ '^-— - «^^ wB^'iidv'i 
obeyetti; and the taiser^bfe 



forbiddeii &nA • prohibited. The happy '\H: WmH'^. 
■ - - ^ ,fe is he who^dpWsdtH Wa^» 
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Ift5i MODERN EGYPTIANS. 

sfimeih. Hjiow that the present world U a irapsitarj 
dbode, and that tha world to come is a lapting abod^, 
Make provisiou, therefore, in your transitoiy st^tift. 
ibr your lasting; atate, and prepare for yoiir reiton-. 
ing and standing before yo|ir Lord : for know thiit y;e 
sUi t0«Riorrow ba placed before God, and reckoned^ 
wIHl aocordiiig to your deeds ; and before the Lord 
of Might ye shall be present, ' and those who have 
aeted unjustly shall know with what an overthiQwaJ 
they «hall be overthrown *.' Know that God) whose^ 
absMilute glory I assert, and whose name be i^altad,. 
hatli said (and ceaseth not to say wisely, and ta 
command judiciously, warning you, and teapbing, 
and honouring the dignity of your Prophet, eMolUng 
and magnifying him), ^ Verily, God favouretb, and 
his angels bless, the Prophet: O ye who believ#, 
biete him, and greet him with a salutation t ! ' O 
Ood ! favour Mohham'mad and the family of Mo^ - 
hham'mad, as Thou favouredst Ibrahee'm| and the 
family of Ibrahee'm; and bless Mohham'mad and 
the family of Hohham'mad, a» Thou blessedst 
Ibrahee^m and the family of Ibrahee m, among all 
Qveatures — for Thou art praisewortliy and glorious 1 
O God! do Thou also be well pleased with the .four 
Khalee'fehs, the orthodox lords, of high dignity and 
illiistrtous honour, Ab'oo Bekr Es-Siddee'ck, and 
'Om'ar, and 'Osma'n, and 'Aree ; and be Thou well 
pleased, O God ! with the six who remained of the 
ten noble and jnst persons who swore allegiance to 
^y Prophet M ohham'mad (God favour and preserve 
him!) under the tree; (for Thou art the Lord of 
piety, and the Lord of pardon,) those persons of eain 
dellence and clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, 
Tarhhah, and £z>Zoobey'r, and Saad, and Sa'eeU 
and 'Abd Er-Rahhma'n Ib'n 'Owf» and Ab'oo 
♦ Ckoor-a'n, chap, xxvi., last vene, 
t Idem., chai*. xxxiii., ver. 56. t The patriwch Ahraham. 
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RELIGION. IWf 

Obej^h 'A'mir IbnEl-Garra^h; and wMi oil 
ibB Companions of the Apostle of God ! (God f«voBlP 
and preserve him!); and be Thou well plesiedi' 
O God ! w'th the two martyred descendants, Hm two 
bright moons, ' the two lords of the youths of th« 
people of Paradise in Paradise/ the two sweet^niieUk 
mg flowers of the Prophet of this nation, Ab'oo Mo^ 
Uuun'mad EJ-Hhas'an, and AVoo 'Abd Al'lah KU 
Hhoseyn : and be Thou well pleased, O Ood I witd 
Iheir mother, the daughter of the Apostle of God 
(God favour and preserve him l)» F^'iimeb Ss»« 
Zah'ra, and with their grandmother Khiidee^geb fi^ 
Roob'ra, and with 'A'isheh, the mother of the faith* 
fol, and with the rest of the pare wives, and with thii 
^neration which succeeded the Companions, and tha 
generation which succeeded that with benefioeiiiM to 
die day of judgment ! O God t pardon the believin^^ 
men smd the believing women, and tbeMoos'lim men 
and the Mooslim women, those who are living, and 
the dead ; for Thou art a hearer near, an an$wer^ of 
prayers, O Lord of all creatures I O God aid El» 
IsWm, and strengthen its pillars, and make infiddity 
to trembfe and destroy its power, by the preservation 
of ^y servant, and the son of thy serf ant, the sub^r 
missive to the might of thy majesty and glory» whom' 
God hath aided, bv the care of the Adored King, our 
maat^ tiie Soolta^, son of the Soolta'n, the SooWn 
Mahhmoo^d Kha'n s may God assist him, and pro» 
long [bis reign] ! O God ! assist Inrnt and assisi his 
armies ! O thou Lord of the religion, and of th# 
world present, and the world to come ! O Lord of 
an ereatnres! O God! assist the forces of the 
Mooslims and the armies of the Unitarians ! O 
God ! frustrate the infidels and polytb^ists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the religion I O God! inr 
vert their banners, and ruin their habitationS| and 
give them and their wealth as booty to the Hdos'- 
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tSi MODERN feGYrri AKS. 



fla**f- &^'Vl6^i tfAloose Ihe (iaptlvJiy of l^l^ 
lV^^&i'(!'aWrttl4he delfts of the aebtors^* ?LnS mm 
1 JMS to^ to Ijie sate dnd secure, an4 tlesaea wito 
i^aTlh'^hd^]ileAty, and all the towns of tte :»^oo^^^ 
nHii O'liOW of dlt creatiires! and decree safety anij 
H^^ to ils and to all travellers, 'and pilgrims, anci 
Witriord/ And' T^iidfei'ers, upon thy earth, and tipoi^ 
Qi^ seat, ka61ti ias are Mdos'lims,' O Lord of all'drea- 
tures ! * O Lord !, jve have ' acted unjustly io\^Qf^i 
cto" c^ ^ sbnls,' and if T^ou forgive us not and 1^ 
merciful trntb us,'wfe 6hall sui^ly ibe of those Who 
p«^;^h't.' I beg df God, the Ijreat, that He may 
iWrgiVi^ itte ^nd you, arid a^fl the people of Mbbham'- 
!had; 'the'' servaiits bf God. ^* Verily Go^ conf^ 
iHandeth1tistictJ,'atrd the dbing of good, aiiiigivmg 
[^h«t is'^dufe] to khidted," ^nd^ fbrtjlddfetti JvTcke^^ 
Ii/tesr, itnd hiiqtiity, and oppression i^lie'adniohisKetlf 
ybU iMt^yc may remeihW.'J RememUer' txoA': 
ffl«^ Wffl^^rerteinlfei' you f and thank'ttim; 'It'ewfl 
increase to you [your blessings] . Praise l^e to^tjo^, 
ihe^Jitirdof'allcreatui^s'l'* ' •' * \" " 
^''finWni^'the'rfse of the Nile, a good ihiinclafioi; ft 
mo ^Vayed for in this KhootHbeh. The fehatee'Kl of 
ttfrtnnvliaving ended it, des^cerids from the ^'pumiL 
SiM^e '3*«ybal'ligh8f • chant the ickdf4heK; (despS^d 
'M^6 W)i the rma'm,* Rationed before the'mdifc 
«Wn4^Ws tiie/wf(? prayers of Friday, whfch cofk- 
«!*tit&f*1?wOf' teV'khs, and are slmifar to the brdfinary 
frrttytfs/ Thfe people do'<h« same, but silentTy,' an^ 
k^in^ tlihk iettacfly Wlth'the ItaniVih in ihe varfoiiff 

W^W^ J '^ > **°^ !^?Py . of .>^^» . F<V!»?> irlich i I obtiioeH fWMU 
ULlnwrn., Ai^9tf^«>^ Ima'm, at whos^ jdictatip;^|I jpriy^lf l^ 
<f(w nere' (TahsIaied,'lold nie that this seatevce tfnd aome 

«^rf3#tt*'Wtenb*Mtttfdv , -i. ;Tr^ nmrr'i 

ii4iiCkii4wa'iM«iap.Tii,v.aii' r ^' • i> .< yi\u vu.aW 



.^s. 
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V^^f , Tl^ose who 9xe of tim 14»1*^ "ct*^>Wl 
I&Ve i^e ixio8<^ue; aud so aJbo dQ.nia];iy,pi^)i;^ii^. m 
me o^tier i^qts: but some of th^ SWjTe'e^^ i^a4 
Hhan^feV^. (there are scarcely any Hb^M'ee^ 
|n ' u^iifo) remaiQ, and recite the ordinfn^ fur4 
bVayeifs of noon; forming a num^tier of i^pam|Q 
groups^ in each of wiiich.one. acts as Xma/m. T^ 
nclLOfi going oyt, of the mosque, oflen.give.alnw 
td tiie j^^ outside the door^ . j . • -. # 

l(liave spoken tlius fiiHyof Mohhi^madaju wor- 
stiip,l>ecau^ my countrymen ift general, have, yijry 
iinj^rfi^i and ^rroDfiou^ notipn^, on this aubject^^ 
many, or. them even ims^ir^ng tbat the J^oos'Uijdj^ 
qriiiariiy , pray \p Aeir Jrfophet ^ vKell a« . to Go4» 
Invocations ^ the prophet, for hi^ ii^tercej«o», f^rft, 
ipiie^;^ "frequently. i^^de,_ p^icularly at hi* tPilW} 
ijrliere pidus visiters, generally eay, " We jas^.tlivjjj^ 
Wce^ipn; p ;Ajo8tIe of OjodI" .The M^^^Wh 
fjso,' ^jeii imj^ore. tUpe i»t.erces^n <^ their nnp^n^ff 
sainte. ^ '.' ; ,^ .'I . • * • • . n'.ct 

'Ine duty next in importance to prayer ^ thft.,flf 
giving p/w^.. Certain alms are pre^ribed bflf,if w, 
tod^We c^lipd x^Jt'dlki, others^ caUi^ sud'uckoJhf ffi^ 
volijintaiy, "^ Th^. former, or obligatory ,alms».,:M(^^ 
jli tie earlier ages of EUsla'm, collected by, offi^^flg 
a^pdintect by the sovereign, for pioua u^e^ SU^bv^ 
building mosques^, ^,'» but nov^ it is, J^ft .jtp,,l)^ 
McNO&flimy conscience to give them^ and ..tp ;|I^^ 
ibein ii^ what manner he thuf^ks $t ; . thf f is, p^ , t^ 
^W)w Ihem upon vvhiUe^er .needy ,,]^so^8) h^.^qo^ 
chobs^. I'hey are to be given once in every yea^, of 
^i\^^ ;»nd fSem^ generally in the pioportien' oCt'dhe 
ift fi>rty,;4wo in a hundred and. twenty j of c^ffifSfel? 
9ak e^rtiy five, a ewe; or for twenty^five,^^ 
fifiKfer}^ aSa likewise of money^ w4»- WWg* Wfb 
HhanWees, of- merchandte, ftc.'2«r;Ue^wto >hM 
money to the amount of two hundriff 'dfAefcd^ (br 
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m MODERN «0Yt*tlANS. 

dMiJs) of ^ef, at tw^nt;f mllckals (/. e. thirtf dhdiSn 
4f gV)1d (or, liniong th« Hhati'afees, the Talu6 of fhk 
sAlOve m gold or silver ornaments, iitensils, ^<^-)» 
irtaat annually gite the fbrtieth part (foob^ eU^oshr^, 
ctt* the v^lue of that part. 

Faiting is the next duty. The Mooslim is com- 
liiatided to fkst during the whole tnonth of Rum'* 
ida'n* eveiy day, from the first appearance of day- 
break, or rather from the hour lirhen there is sum- 
cient light for a person to distinguish plainly d white 
thread from a black thread f (about two hours t>e- 
fbre sUhrise in Egypt), until sunset. He must ab- 
fttftin from eating, drinking, smoking, smelling pei*- 
fhmes, and every unnecessary indulgence or pleasure 
of a worldly nature ; even from intentionally swallow- 
ing his spittle. When Rum'ada'n falls in summer X 
the fast is very severe ; the abistinence from drinking- 
btiing most painfully felt. Persons who are sick, or 
Oh a journey, and soldiers in time of w^r, are not 
obliged to observe the fast during Rum'ada'n ; but 
if they do not keep it in this month they should fast 
an equal number of days at a future time. Fasting 
is also to be dispensed with in the cases of a nurse 
and pregnant woman. The Prophet even disap- 
proval of any person's keeping the fast of Rtiiii'- 
fldd,'n if not perfectly able ; and desired no man to 
fast 00 much as to injure his health, or disqualify 
faimdelf for necessary labour. The modern Mooslims 
seem to regard the fast of Rum'ada'n as of more 
importance than any other religious act, for many 
«f them keep this fkst who neglect their daily 
ptnyel^ ; and even those Who break the fa^, with 

* Because the Prophet received the first revelatioa ia that 
indiith. 

t CkooT-a'n, thap. ii., v. 183. 

i The year being lunar, each month retrogrades ihioqgh 
ail the seasons ia the course o£ about thiity-tbret yean and a 
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vf^,.ftm eicepUoQ*, protend to keep it AfoAjr 
Meoft'lilQs of the wealthy classed eat and drink ib. 
secret during Rum'ada'n ; but the greater numbnf 
strkiUy-keep the fast, which is fatal to numerous per* 
sons in a weak state of health. There are some 
other days on which it is considered meritorious to 
fast, k|it not absolutely necessary. On the two grand 
festivais, namely, that following Rum'ada'n, and that 
which succeeds the pilgrimage, it is unlawful to fast, 
being expressly forbidden by the Prophet. 

The li^ of the four most important duties^ that 
of pilgrimage^ remains to be noticed. It is incum- 
bent on every Mooslim to perform, once in his life^ 
the pilgrimage to Meklieh and Mount 'Arafa't, un- 
less poverty or ill health prevent him ; or, if a Uhan- 
'afee, he may send a deputy, whose expenses he must 
pay*. Many, however, neglect the duty of pil- 
grimage who cannot plead a lawful ei^cuse ; nor are 
they reproached for so doing. It is not by the visit 
to Meklteh, and the performance of the ceremonies 
of circuiting the Ka'abeh seven times and kissing the; 
** black stone" in each round, and other rites in the 
Holy City, that the Moos'lim acquires the title of 
d'hha'gg j (or the pilgrim) ; the final object of the 
pilgrimage is Mount 'Arafa% six hours' journey dis- 
tant from Mek'keh. During his performance of the 
required ceremonies in Mek'keh, and also during hia 
journey to 'Arafa't, and until his completion of the 
pilgrimage, the Moos'lim wears a peculiar dress, 
called ehhra'm (vulgarly hhera'm)^ generally consist 
ing of two simple pieces of cotton, or linen, or woollen 
doth, without seam or ornament, one of which is 

' "^ A Malikee is held bound to perform the pilgrima^ il 
sfarong enough to bew the journey on foot> and able to earn 
his ^d on the way. 

t tM ffi^ pTottunciatibn of thiif wotd^ $t9 i, note to the 
irecond paragraph ef Chapt^t V. 
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wif|i<fln»»iid Ihto^oitiv tt^the dfhar thn)#il^4i^ 

< th» boai), mwt be holrcr^ titrtl HmbrMla« fure now used 
hf rmnjf^ «be> |rilgriiiMJ It n necesssirj ihat tlie 
pilgrim be present on the occasion of a Khootlbeh 
Whieh is. Incited- on • Meant * A i^fa't in the afterhoon 
of tht 9^ of the;tiioti«lt«df ElooA-Hhe^geh. (n the 
ensuing eif«Ding, nfbersuliBet; the pilgrims cominen(^ 
their retain to Meft/k^i - Malting the fbllowing diy 
in the valley of Min'a»(ot<, as it is more commonly 
«aUed, Moon'a), the^'^mplete the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage by a stitvifice (of one or more male sheep, 
be-goata,' cows, or iibfeea«iels, part of the flesh of 
which they eat, aAd'pirt^ive to the poor), and by 
fihaving th^ h«ad and clipping the nails. Every one, 
after this, resumes his usual dress, or puts on a new 
one, if«'pirovldcd vriA -^ch. The sacrifice is called 
ei-Jid'm iof tbe ransoniX-^as it is performed in cotfi- 
memovndou of/theralnsdm of Isma'eel (or Ishma^l) 
jby the i^acififiee of the ram, when he was himseU' 
«faottt to hate been ofii^red up by his father : for it is 
Ihe general opinion- <)f the Moos'lhns that it was thii 
JKni* not Isaacs who was to have been saer^ced \f^ 
Us father; 

'^'^^IThere are other ordinances, more or less cStinected 
Mtkk those «diich hate^bMnf already expl^ned. 
. The two festivals^ called el- Bed es-Sooghe^yir*, 
iQff ihe Lesser Festival, And el-* Bed el-Kebee'r^ or the 
fihreat FestkaK the occasions of which have been 
Jtieniioiieci'above, aieobsetved with public prayer and 
genenl lejcHctng. . Each' of these lasts three days, 
S'iie festivities with which they are celebrated will be 
described in, a subsequent chapter. On the first day 
^f the latter festiyid .(^^''^ ^^ ^^ which the pil- 
grims perform tht^r eecrifice), every other Moos'lim 
* '• More proper! j^, Saghct^r, Thii is what many traveUer* 
have incorrectly cftHed <* this Great Festival,'' 
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•haoU $Iaj a ^mtm if)m ca9 affeid to { 
The wealthy slay s^vcyral sheep, oe a she^ or two 
and a buffalo, aiid distiribute U»e greater portion of 
the .meat to the poor* . The tJaiight^ may be per- 
formed by a deputy. 

The duty of waging war against iatidek is stron^y 
and repeatedly urged ii| the Ckoor-a'n ; and he who 
dies fighting for the defence or propagation of £i- 
Isla^m is promised the rewards of a martyr. As the 
Jews were ordered to exterminate heathen natbas, 
so the Moos'lims are commanded to put to death 
every idolater whQ refuses to embrace the Mohhav- 
madlaa faith, and to exact an annual tribute from 
Jews, and Christians who ^p^ the like resolution. 
The Moos'lims are even forbidden to contract friend- 
ship with any unbelievers* 

Tbere are certain piohibltory laws in the Ckoor^n's 
which must be mentioned here^ as remarkably aifeel- 
iag the moral and social condition of its disciples. 

Wine and all inebriating Uquors are forbidden, m 
heing the cause of '* more evil than profit*.'' Many 
of the Moofjlims, howerer, in the present day, drink 
wine, brandy* ^-9 ia secret; and some, thinking k 
no sin to indulge thus in moderation, scruple not to 
da ao c^^nly ; Imt among the £gy ptians there are few 
who transgress in this flagiant manner. Bo&xek^ 
which is. an intoxipating U<por made with barley- 
bread, crumbled, mixed witiii water, strained, and 
left to ferqient, is oomnumly drunk by the * boatmen 
of the Nile, ai»d by other pe;p«ons;of the lower orders t. 
Opium, and other. drugs whidi produce a similar 
effect, anaoonsklered.unhwfnl, tiioiigh not mendoned 

• Ckdor-afn, chap, ii., v. 216. 

t A linalar bey0rag#i thus prtpsred fram bsrley, wu used 
by tiM asfieot fi|^'plMM. (Htrodotsn, liir. ii., cap. 77.) The 
modern iohabitants of Egypt also prepare bao^teh irom wheat 
aad from millet in the Banae maoner ^ but 1m« commonly* 
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M4 MODEEH MYJ^IANS. 

im^h^ OfawrVn; and persons who are addipted to 
ti^Hine thene drugs are regarded as iinmoral charitc- 
i^^imU in Sgypt, such persons are not. very hu- 
n^eroua Sotne sectarians have pronounced iobaccoy 
and evejpi coffee, to be unlawful. 
,; The eating of swine's flesh is strictly forbidden. 
The unwholesome effects of that meat in a hot cliniaie 
would be a sufficient reason for the prohibition ; but 
tlie pig is held in abhorrence by the Moos'lim chiefly 
9n account of its extremely filthy habits*. Most ani* 
ipals prohibited for food by the Mosaic laW are dlike 
forbidden to the Mooi/Iim ; the camel is an exception. 
The Moos'lim is "forbidden [to eat] that whicli 
4ieth.of itself, and blood, and swine's flesh, and that 
on, which the name of any beside God hath been in* 
yoked; and that which hath been strangled, or killed 
by a blow, or by a fall, or by the horns [of &notlier 
beast] ; and that which hath been eaten by a Wild 
l^east, except what he shall [himself] kill; atid thAt 
i(^hipb bath been sacrificed unto idolsf. ' An aniihal 
Hji^at is killed for the food of man inust be slaughtered 
jLp. a particular manner : the person who is aoout to 
perform the operation must say, " In the name of 
God ! God is most great!" and then cut its thtoal, 
If^ki^ig care to divide the windpipe, gullet, auJcarotfd 
arjteries. It is forbidden to employ, in this CaSe,' the 
phrase which is so often made use of on other occa^ 
«ipns,/^ In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful I" because the mention of the most bcne- 
viOent epithets of the Deity on such an oootimon 
would seem like a mockery of the scffisrhigs wiaeh 
me aiximal Is about to endure. Some persons in 
.Egypt, but mostly women, when about to kill an 
aniaial for food, s»y, *^ In the name of God ( God is 

^i-o'^.TIm swine was universally deemed impure by tl^e ancient 
, E^ypliflins. jf^etodotus^ lib. ii., c»p. 47.) 

t Cko^jrft'i^ Ah. V,, T, 4, , ; ; ,.i.,, ;. 
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LAWS. i^ 

modL^an^vX] ' God give thee paiieiic^ to ettfltirt 'Uttf 
aj^lcUon wHlch he hath allotted thee * !'' If th^ mi^ 
tim'en^ which first dictated this prayer were alw&y^ 
felt, it would present a beautiful trait in the cha- 
rac^ of the people who use it. In cases of neces- 
sity,' wh^h in danger of starving, the Moos'Um is 
allQwed to eat any food which is prohibited under 
other circumstances. The mode of slaughter above 
described is, of course, only required to be practised 
in the cases of domestic animals. Most kinds of. 
fish are lawful food f ; so also are many birds, ihli 
tame kinds of which must be killed in the same man- 
ner as cattle ; but the wild may be shot. The har^, 
rabbit, gazelle, &c., are lawful, and may either be 
shot pr killed by a dog, provided the name of God 
wafi uttered at the time of slipping the dog, and he 
have not jeaten any part of the prey. This animat^ 
however, is considered very unclean : the Sha'fe'ees 
hold theip selves to be polluted by the touch of fts 
nose if it be wet, and if any part of their clothes be 
so touched, Jthey must wash that part with seved 
wateri^, and once with clean earth : some others ai*e 
oqly careful not to let the animal lick, or defile in n 
worse mcinner, their persons or their dress, &c. * 
_ Gambling and usury are also prohibited, and all 
^ames of chance; and likewise the making of imagds 
or pictures of anything that has life J. The l*r6»- 
phct declared that every representation of 'this kitid 

*ThB Arabiu words of this pmyer, 'f God giv^ Ih^ 
,I>a[|!Wice," &e., p^re A/ffah yooiuh'birik 'al a mv( beMk* ,. , , ^, 
. f )[n some respects, the Moos'lim cod« doep not appear |l^ 
be 80 strictly founded upon exigencies of a •anatory hattqjiB 
a^ the TkfoBaic. See Leviticus, 5ci., 9— 12. In iSgypt^ fiJx 
i/hich 1iav*6< not Kal^t are ganeraily i^jfrnd t^ ha un^bokione 
fuod. 

^^*f ^'Matiy of the-Moos^ims hold fliat only «c«lptii*«fe-wWch 
casta shadow, reptestnting; living I'reatvureft^ arti unlttvSHKj 
but tlia Fio|)het certainly coudemaed picttirea klsOk " * i 

I 2 
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Ill MODERN EaYPTIANS. 

vtOtrfA b^ 'placed befofe its author on"'Ch« dkty of 
jttdgtaeftt,'and thut he wmld be coramdttdiefl tti i^ 
Hfef'into k; which not being able to do, he. wdtild'bfe 
ciSt, ibr a time, into Hell .. - . 

TPhe ^principal civil laws of the Ckoor^'n tfnd ihe 
Traditions. &c., remain to be stated.' These fAS^ns 
*re partly founded upon the customs of the Pa'^ti 
Arabs, but mostly upon the Jewish Scriptures and 
traditions. ' 

The divil laws are chiefly derived from the Ckbdr- 
f^A*; but, in many important cases, this highest 
tfotfaority affords no precept. In most of these daises 
til* Traditions of the Prophet direct the decisions 6f 
the jttdgct. There are, however, some, important 
dises, and many of an inferior kind, respcfcting which 
both the Ckoor-a'n and the Traditions are silent. 
Thiese are decided on the authority of one of the four 
g>feat Ima'ms, or founders of the four orthodox sects 
of Et-Isla'm ; on the authority of the f ma'm of that 
sect to which the ruling power belongs, which sect, 
in Egypt, and throughout the Turkish empire, is 
that oif the Hhan'afees ; or, if none of the decisions 
of the Ima'm relate to a case in dispute (which not 
unfrequently happens), judgment is given, in that 
case, on the authority of some other eminent doctor. 
Iq general, only the prindpal laws, as laid down in 
iM Ck®or-a'n, will be here stated. 

It seems to be well ascertained that polygamy is 
as unfavourable to population as it is injurious tb 
doittestic happiness, to morality, and to the exercise 
and ihiprovement of the nobler powers of the mind ; 
and^ In justice to the legislator of the MoosMims, 
wc should remark, that, instead of introducing or 
escoiwaging, he limited this licence: it is true ti&aC 
h^ 4l58ttt^ tO' himself the privilege tf^ having' a 

* A law given in the Ckoor-a';i is called/irrc^ 

t A law dtu;ived froni tho Traditions is called Mea'nrA* 
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tuousness. The law respe)}Ut)^ marriQa^ .fiiid; qo^ 
c^Wffi§€^ It^QM^^^^p^fm as to the numb^ij <^^Wltes 
wj^l^,v4l^^Mao81iIIl nuay h^ve at the sam«i ] H&int^ 
^^p^ fi^^ is not 'Consiiderfici by thi^.'leSB ,$ifkt *» 
JTO^«t}y..«^?|>liBit with refafd to th^ n^wb^rOf tm\^ 
cubines he may keep. It is written, " Takein.maPri 
riftgy^ Df. the wDiK^en wM pl^aae ypu^ 4i/V!d; thrQ«i;ror 
fiiHi^; but if ye fear thai ye cannot act (Equitably iit6? 
so.jttaijy, take] one; or [talf§]4iK)sewhQiniyQur.M^ 
luladsiiaveacqiiiredV tbat.iSisJ4Ye$* -Matfy.ef Ua*) 
wi^thy Moo^lim&j int«rpretj«»g this; text {aficj^ar^in^t 
to tH^ir desires^ mwrf iwo« tbreei^ ev fg(K,w^Ye8>.i^) 
keepy >be^i^efiy several cot^cubi&e' Hlave^;* ) ^heq<].al 
fiwp^l^ielave. becon>eB a motber by her «na»tery^tJhKr 
cbUiii;v][^cbii&he bears to bin^ v) free-; and^hOiherself) 
c^n^ot. ai^^rwiLr^ be sdd by bet naaater (Jjwftigb fehej ^ 
mii^ Qpntjnue to, serve him /and be. his,jeoileubine^;>. 
aind i^ f^i^tftJed. to . emaacipation at . hi^^ideatb^ : Jtteiti 
bewi^^ <)bild to him in called tberC^usd ofib^ji) 
ep^ncipntiAn or liberty, but does not oiblige ihinti} t<)(> 
em^pcjpate her as long, as he livea, though it>isi<(i9ihTii 
nieii4aib]firtif<b6 do sp, and m^ake her bis v^ifeiMpcQn > 
\i()e|dvbe. have not afceadyi four .wives, or ifbe «>itfrgrL 
her to another man, should it be her wish. Itie heldii 
l^wfi^ foi* a Moos'lim to marry a Christiani»o»la 
J/Qwm. woman, if , induced; to do so by excess we. loves 
o(her» or if he Qannot obtai^n a wife of hia q^vh ifoilb)!) 
In tbL^ case the ofispring must follow ; the :f^hekefi 
faitli^ a94 :1>be wife does not inherit. .wheiOi lilted h^a 
b^d dies« A. Mohhammadaa woman{qaiinKi(^^(bbwwf 
ey|»]|im^r any cirquiostaneee^ but by foi:tteirq»«ryj«9 
n2^i%>pf.»ootb^r fai^L r Tbe degrees of rftlmbiMbipd 
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*$I8 MODERN '^I^GhrPTIANS. 

*4n i^rtiiiili ^mwrrhigt' i^* f^rcMbited Am (8laflftdrnii& the 

iivikMtii y<Mif fathei-s h«9t had to wife.'>*'i^f^l!0ij^^iU»i-- 
ibidden io mtcny your tnotben^; and'yotir dm^tiitenB, 
^cM' your sisters, and your aunfts bcfthr^dti illtei/fottei^s 
ahd 0i<i the moidier's sidie, and your •^brdthet's idfetugli- 
> tiers, ^nd your sister's daughtei^j -and-yoiir'^tfaslicr- 
'iDotlsei^ and your foste^-^istets, «nd yduri'»«&v0s' 
mothers^ and your step^daughtirsl ^vhieh'iifeiHi^r 
•j^oUr tuition^ bdm of your 'wivefi,'^"'atod the tnveBiof 
-your sons;" ♦* and ye ard fofbiddeli/ltotal^eitd^fiiu 
' two sfetfiirs,' as your wives! -• .It is -iaM^bfQrn&e 
•Mooslim to see the ^ces^ of Ihese/womemisviibmdke 
Id fbii)idden to iHarryv '^^t of' ii6 otfaersi 1 excepting 
• his b\m wives iaiid female slaves. IFbe ihorri^^i^fia 
' ' ma^ and iit^man, or of a man > ^od ^ u' gki whoif tes 
saVrived at puberty, is lawfully ieffedted ^ thttir-aie* 
i^claritig; (whieh t?he latter getieraify ^loei byi 2i\m)ishe&l^ 
or deputy) their consent to marry e^lv^ otheb, i» 4iie 
^Iffesence of two witnesses (if witnesses esii>cbei)^- 

> hired), and by the payment, or pariMpaynten^, ssIh a 
dowry. But the consent of a girl under agieiianbot 

•"•Tecjutred ^ her father, or matem^ gmiidt'atiier;i<il> her 

> tnollier, uncle, or any* other person»appoiQted4i|yiwiU, 
-^ J G«» : by the Cka'dee, acting for her as .4ie ^ fArawB*. 

>The giving a dowry is indiiBpensable, aM ibsnieist 
'sunr that is allowed by law is ten o^ir^Jbeiiw' (oil drains 
^ ^f sHver), which is equal to about five shiiildg&Mwur 

> > ttioneyi A man may legally marry' k iwmnkiiifwDbh- 
1 1 out mentioning a dowry ; but ailer ^ 4ihe> ^cmunrnma- 

't^wof 'the* marriage, she can, in this ease/«^oo4>eI 
•i'>hiiWftopay^h^ sum of ten d!r'he»i«t*i '^'' ♦nonca 

♦ A hoy may be ihus married, but he may divorce fiis irife. 

«|* Whatever property the wife receives from her husband, 
parents, or any other itrraon,:is tfntirel)' i\ hi^K^woT'dii^sal, 
andiitoAixabjveCdoitoy claiiiiAf'IktTvhuslaiadMriHii cll^dftors. 
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)tAd(faee)ftifwkl nMuHtfiAqy cciMQ^njrv imc^^gtoSfei 

Itie'lfaiFdir tln/e, or/puttb^r «wf<y fa»y!!» tripkf dtvwtooe 

•GonitfggMl in/ one. aej^tetteey he. 'Caimotrreaeiins.lMr 

agiimtualil .she has been maniied a«d ciiiraroieAi«by 

Bootker bufsband^ who niuit have .(MHMuiDmaikdMhis 

Hwni8ge>i^th:her*. Wbena^man divorc^thi^-vil'e 

'<)«ihich.jhe does, by mcvely DBying, /* Xh«ilb(.«rt 

idiwread,^< : on f'' I divoffce tW'-')) he^ piaOfP her.ilifMr' 

ntion/^ her ifewry (generally onMQird)i:;iffbieb(*be 

iihad<k6y(t back ir^ai the first, Ip be* paid on.tlMsiNiefi- 

iitioiivDt ^ut^ikis death ; and she ; toke» r aigMHry ;iifUb> her 

i<hft>fifemitiueiy/&0/»i which isbe .brought at >her>oi4r- 

^pngv^^ iHe may ibus* pat hjor ^away from.'iiEitorii dip- 

j.Uke)t4:. a0d> wilhout • aflbi^tiing iiAJf sea/tcntinbiiirra 

^titoaute catinot .«eparate hevself fnomtheVMbushNid 

•^ikgainM his tnU,.tinlati8<it^be4br.'80iiii^|C0iislid«niUe 

,'fiMiH«iKhi^ pait, £iseniel.tr)eetmeiilt, ov.|ieglep|(;4nd 

. e^en 4^Mhfey appli^ioiiTto the Cka'dee's: cauvt;<^;(l^Qiie- 

iMnlfykieoessarytoeompel the SAan to divorce faev^iand 

> 8he.foBfeit»<ihe above'^nentipnedi 9eto>iiaiit..t>fittne 

i*dowry>:i ^ »••• M ' wob 

^ > ' {The 'flnt' and second dwopc^ if made>^llhi»U*aiiy 

ranMal > >ag|reement for : a i compensatito : fimphri > fthe 

WfiBii(|iy'<ier-<a 'pecuniary eacri^ee ofnt btr fNirty>is 

t^letmed Ma'ck^^^ee (a^ diwree.wbioh juteiis 9£'Jfe* 

"titnrti));' tbeeause the husband may take back ibisr wife, 

'irittioiit her <;onaent, daiing^ tl^e penodof Jdef /V«^'deA 

(whichwill be preseittly explained>^,but noAfafiter, 

>nnle8ftfwith iher oonsent, and' by a i^wrdomtyafUnoIf 

< be diviNrce her the firfii or decood' time foif ja eowqfien- 

Bation, she poinfis isequettingi^'^^^ l}ftvQn^r)meriifor 

what thou.owest meJ' or" — bast of mine/' {that 

. .-i'Ujm. ii.t in..' I '.i ' , .«/...>■ I /!'.,■ I,} •• w.»),f/y f 

■1' -''f 'Cliwir-a'ai <h.-ii«v-t8r.^29)'fi304 • .;••■. .i.» to .^timuq 
'f'Asth«-MtmkrUitr>aiiMi«ttmvti ^^Btmfbw^WKindibnm 
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m <-'if \ 

IS, of the dowry, furniture, Ac), pi^i for an addi- 
emseati' afad. by a tiew ti<mtiradti"^''l[rlWflili# s^ty^cV 

dlvoroii whieh^ W tJaWfed- *nfty'fereif^\l«tfWfrS®>tf:»*I 
TM^^d'dehi^^e period during' ^i^Vy'^^^^^^^^ 
wbihan^ dr* a* widow, tnust w^i bfefbre Tiittt)||^ 
"^in «ith«r tea^, if ptt^gttaW, tditil'dfeUvefi^^ 
wifl&,'!Ui^ fbtmet mu$« wait ttit^' l{M&i'<|Sl^d^,';5h^ 
thretf niont^* atid 'tb« l«tffen'f<>^r'thbtittis|^dt;inft^ 
ddys. ^ A »Womttn'Wh()'!li^'diV6fe^d Whetf-itf 4^t^# 
tireg«l«n^y^ ihbttgh tfhtt itiky ttia*^'a'WiW WmtWftifbf^ 
nmMage ittitti«d|at(<)yi after hee dieM¥«fi^; nftisr^^ii^^ 
foi^t^ dayB' longer befbm »VLe- natL 'Mtttpl^i^ ^h.W'iik^^'^ 
m^ by imceiving h^ htttiba^." i:te''|]^i^WriEy'Vlii'J 
vdnseshiswtf^'ittust m^ititidii'h^ ^<bi!s^ o>#li^^m<i^/^ 
or-dtt. ^at of' her pAretttS, ot^ eJWW!if*^,^tlri^^ai'* 
pbviod- of- her Wd«h'; bki m^^tmfe 1^ l^fe^ffli'^ 
herwas bar ho&baHd fh»m the beilrtiinf^c^enf <dfi HfMXf^ 
periodi Adi\'<nrcedW0Aitt,h whoM^b'^m^umi^t^'' 
yes^rofeLgumf^ rieitaln^hini iifitllfa^ hMfali^^a tiSat 
a^, aid may be cjompelled td • do sd-^iHf WSfe^%%W^ 
th$ iihW'^^^es ; &m), by tlie IaW«fth«iM^<BiEb^<mtiF> 
he.fai»> Mtived djl ptaberty; l^t tbft' Hlmft^<fil^18w'^ 
li|pit»ithd period during Wbk»h' th^ }»^^\i6iM*\4^iaP^ 
utider. '\»r care to Aeveii' yeiM t < heK dM^I^^^^ 
shsUliiTctminiitrtil nine yeard of age,or'l9ieV^^^^ ^^"^ 
puberty. If a man divorce his wife before the qon^ 
stfftrtnfefloii' df ttikrrittge, he liiltst pay her H^lf ttiS'^^,,^ 
which he has promised to give her as a dowry; oi)^ 
if ^le hwre promised no dowry, he nwist pay her.thf 
half:iof 4h0>8mallest dowry allowed by }aW, which Ml '< 
beeh 'above nientiotied; and she rhay matrj^^iag^' 

^,)^bf;[^,a, wife renise^ to ob^y.the IftjvfiU coBinMindftin 
ofiiiiar.faiiBbiitidy.hemayv^^ gentrvlW «lee8i/ialiMki^«" 
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ar.(^Q,,firitnes$i^s* agaioslher, tothe Cka'dee'a eonot; 
toj^f^r. » ecH^pI^i^t against ber; and, if theeaao 
h|^proYe4»a43ertificate i$ written declaring the womaii 
TiQt'^zehi as rjebellious against her husband. Tluitf 
profi^e^ if^XstTTQcd " writing a woman na'shizek'' It 
exe^npla her l&u^nd from the obligation to lodg«^ 
dbtb^ and , maintain her. He is not obliged te 
divpff^ h^ ; and, by refusing to do this, he may 
pceveaJt her marrying another man as long as he lives; 
butt if Hhe promise to be obedient aflerwards, he must 
take^b^ bapk, and maintain her, or divorce her. It 
i^^niore- common, however, for a wife whose huslrami 
refuges .to divorce her» if she have parents or other 
relatipns able and willing to support her oomfortably^ 
tQ.jgaake a compiaint at the Cka'dee's court, stating 
heic,^^sband's conduct to be of such a nature towards 
h^R tthj^ she wijil not live with him, and thus cause > 
heifSlJf tQ be i»gistered " na'shizeh,'' and separated 
frons, him. In. this case, the husband generally per* 
sv^ ft(W» noere. spite, in refusing to divorce her. 

^ ea^bli»h-A charge of infidelity against a wife^ 
four ^fye- witnesses of her crime are necessary f. If 
oonvkted thusyshe is to be put to death by stoning]:. 
It^;iieed'8caicdy be said that eases of this kind have 
very ^e]4om occurred, from the difficulty of obtaining 
suphteatunoDy §. Further laws on this subject, and 
stiU more favourable to the women, are given in the' 

*.The witnesses must always be ^ooslims in accusations 
against a person of thts same faith. 

fCkoor-a'n, chap, iv., v. 19. 

^rTbis is a »onfneh\B.w, ot founded on tradition. TbA law 
is tke>»ame is tkucase of the adulterer, if married; but^it it" 
ne?ftr enf«»xced. . See Leviticus, xx., 10, and John, viii.^ 4. 5«,... • 

^ It is worthy of remark, that the circumstance which occa- 
sioned the promulgation of this extraordinary law was an accu- 
sation tifiiiduUety pireferred aeainst the Fruuheta favourite 
wifc^7iV«lheh: ske was thus absolved frona panishtntta,^s«ud 
her reputation was cleared by additional *< revelations*" 
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' .. .; f' ».in 
Ckoor-a'n*, in the Ibllowing needs ^«-"^}Bwl {las to] 
Ihose who acoose women of reputation [of fornioation 
or adultery], and jKroduce not four witoeSBes £of iiie 
Act], scourge them with eighty stripes^ and jreoeive 
toot their testimony for ever ; for such' are. iniaaaotti 
|)revarieiitor8 ; excepting those who shall al^rwards 
repent; for God is gracious and merciful. •They 
^ho shall accuse their wives [of adultery], anddhall 
have no witnesses [thereof] besides ihemaelvea* the 
testimony [which shall be required] of one of tfaAm 
[shall be], that he swear four times by Godthfttbe 
Bpeaketh the truth, and the fifth [time that he istt- 
precate] the curse of God on him if he be a Unr.; 
and it shall avert the punishment [of the wife]' if she 
/ swear four times by God that he is a liar, and if the 
'fifth [time she imprecate] the wnuth of Grodoahet/if 
he speak the truth.'' The commentators and lawyievs 
' have agreed that, under these cncmnstaoces^ tbAmmr- 
riage must be dissolved. In the chapter from whidi 
the above quotation is made (v. 2), it- is ordainediihat 
Unmarried persons convicted of fornicatioA shall be 
-punished by scourging, with a hundittd stripes ^ifiod 
• li8oon'neh law renders them obnoxious to the further 
punishment of banishment for a whole yeurf. Of 
the punishment of women convicted of iacontuMAce 
''in Cairo, I shall speak in the next chapter, aaitiaan 
(arbitrary act of the government, not founded on .the 
» ' laws of the Ckoor*a'n or Traditions I . No distinction 

'II '^' Oh»^. XXIT^ VV. 4*^9. ./y ). 

1 1 t An unmarried person, convicted of adultery, is also ob- 
noxious only to this punishment. The two laws mentioned in 
r(X«#vHicjLis^ X¥., 13 and 15, have been introduced into the 
jjklojhhafpmadan code; but,. in the present day, the^ ate never 
executed. ' '' '' '' ' 

I In the villages pf Egjpt, a woman found^ or snspc^d, 
to have been guilty of this crime, if she be not a 'conimon 
prostitute, often experiences a different fate, which win ht de- 
■ehbed in the account of the domestic hfe and cuBtotdj of the 
lower orders. 
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is made between the children of wives and those of 
coneoibilicf {slaves: tliejr inherit equally. » 

■Thstmost remftrkable genersd principles of the 
hm^ai -inherHanee are the denial of any pfirileges 
le pnmogenitarc*, and awarding to a female a shaie 
eqrn^ to hidf that of a male of the same degree of 
vsMonship to the deceased. A man may bequeath 
to^ dhy persons, or for any purpose, one^hird of his 
property, bat not a larger portion. The children of 
a maa deceased inherit his whole property, or all of it 
that he has not otherwise lawfully disposed of, or 
whttfc remains ^ter paying his lawful legacies and 
ddbts, if neither of has parents be living, nor any 
wife ; and the portion of a male is doiible that €^ 
a female. If they befemaks only, and two or more 
m number, they receive, by the law of the Ckoor^a'n, 
two^hdfrds; or if there be but one child, and that a 
female, ahe receives, by the same law; half the pro- 
potf ; but the remaining third or half is also glvai 
op to the said daughters or daughter, by a kW of the 
Sodtk^iieh, if there be no other relations to whom it 
may be nwaided. . If the parents of the deceased be 
Vifin^t^ they have each one-sixth of the property if 
he lebvo children | ; and, if there be no children $, 
his Gibbet receives tWo-thirds, and his mother the re- 
maininig third; or, if there be brothers of the • de- 
ceased, the mother has only one-sixth, and the said 
broUiers have ctoe^sixth. If there be brothers had 
sisters of thie deceased, but no parents, nor children, 
lior wives, the property is divided among them ; the 
share of a male being double that of a female. If 

* In this the Mooslim law difffers from the Mosaic, whifch 
appropriates k double portion to the first-boTli, 8e^ D^ht. 

., ,t ;0r the grandfather or grandmother. 
J J Or gr^ndchil4r^n. ' 
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oiiiy one sister of the deceased be liviag. Mad 
he neither parents, nor brothers, nor diildreB, 
wives, she enjoys the same right as the female only 
child of a man who leaves neither parent nor wi^i 
or, if there be two or more sisters, in such case their 
right is the same as that of two or more daughters of 
a man who leaves neither son, nor parent, nor wife. 
One-eighth only is the share of the wife, or wives, if 
there be issue ; and one-fourth if there be no issae *, 
A man inherits half his wife's property if she have 
left no issue, and one-fourth if she have left issue. 
In b\\ cases, the debts and legacies (if there be any) 
of the deceased must be first paid f* The laws re- 
specting cases in which no near relations of the 
deceased exist are found in the Traditions of the 
Prophet, and the decisions of the Ima'ms|. In 
Egypt, the property of the deceased is nomiiialiy 
divided into ckeera'ts^ or twenty-fourth parts; and 
the share of each son or other heir is said to be so 
many ckeera'ts. 

The law is remarkably lenient towards de^rt. 
•• If there be any [debtor]", says the Ckoor-a'n |, 
••under a difficulty [of paying his debt], let \\m 
creditor] wait till it be easy [for him to do it] ; boi if 
ye remit it as alms, it will be better for you, if jt 
knew it." The Moos'Iim is commanded (w In* 
chapter from which the above extract is taken), when 
he contracts a debt, to cause a statement of it to bf 
Written, and attested by two men, or a man and twe 
women, of his own faith. The debtor is imprisoned 

' This is exclusive of what may remain due to her of 1m^ 
^^ ot wbich one-third is usually held in reserve hv tke 
mi, to be pftid to her if he divorce her, or when he «M. ' 
^ J Ckoor-a'n. chap, iv., vv. 12—14, and 176, 
! A bastard inherits from hia motbor, hut not bom Ml 

i Chai>.ii.,v.280. 
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'IK^^n^^tifrfment of his deBt ; but, if he establish las 
liisoWe'ttcV, he is liberated. He may be compelled 
■ to 'wbl'lt'for the <fischarge of his debt, if able. 
' It IS ordained that murder shall be pmiished with 
death, or that the perpetrator shall pay, to the heirs 
of the person whom he has killed, a tine, which is to 
be divided according to the laws of inheritance ; and 
it is optional with the said heirs to decree whether 
the murderer shall be put to death or the fine «K!- 
cepted t. By the Hhan'afee code, the free may be 
put to death for the murder of a slave; but not the 
parent for .the offspring. In the present day, how- 
ever, murder is generally punished with death ; the 
government seldom allowing a composition in money 
to be jnade. The Bed'awees have made the law *f 
the avenging of blood terribly severe and uiyua^, 
trtiiis^ressing the limits assigned by the Ckoor-a'n.: 
"Ibr, with them, any single person descended from the 
hoiiilcide, or from the homicide's father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, or great-grandfather's father, may 
be 'killed by any of such relations of the person m\a* 
der^d or kiued in fight; but, among most trills,. the 
.ftfte is generally accepted instead of the blood. Cases 
bf blood-revenge are very common among the pear 
6'antry of Egypt, who, as I have before remarked» 
reiain many customs of their Bed'awee ancestors. The 
relations of a person who has been killed, in an 
Egyptian village, generally retaliate with theu: own 
hands rather than apply to the government, and ofteo 
do so with disgusting cruelty, and even mangle and 
insult the corpse of their victim. The relatipQs of 
&'/nomicide usually fly from their own to ano<^ii* 
vijjag^'for protection. Even when retaliation haflf 
been made, animosity frequently continues bel^ebn 
Hife 'two ^parties for many yeare; and often a'cas^ 



* CkooT-a'n, chap. ii.,v. 173. 
TOL. I. 
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of btbod-revenge involves the inhabitonte of two or 
more villages in hostilities, which are renewed, at 
intervals, during the period of several generations. 
A woman, convicted of a capital crime, is generally 
pot to death by drowning in the Nile. 

Theft, according to the CkoorVn*, is to be 
pixnished by cutting off the offender's right hand for 
the first ofl^nce; but a Soon'neh law ordains that 
this puniiriament shall not be inflicted if the value of 
the stolen property be less than a quarter of a 
deeua'rf; and it is also held necessary, to render 
the thief obnoxious to this punishment, that the pro- 
perty stolen should have been deposited in a place to 
which he had not ordinary or easy access : whence it 
follows, that a man who steals in the house of a near 
relation is not subject to this punishment ; nor is a 
slave who robs the house of his master. For the 
second offence, the left fbot is to be cut off; for the 
third, the left hand ; for the fourth, the right foot ; 
and, for further offences of the same kind, the culprit 
is to be flogged or beaten. A man may steal a free* 
born infant without offending against the law, be- 
cause it is not property ; but not a slave 3 and the 
hand is not to be cut off for stealing any article of 
fbod that is quickly perishable ; because it may have 
been taken to supply the immediate demands of 
hunger. Ihere are also some other cases in which 
the thief is exempt from the punishments above men- 
tbned. In Egypt, of late years, these punishments 
hlive not been inflicted. Beating and hard labour 
have been substituted for the first, second, or tiiird 
oftnce, and frequently death for the fourth. Most 

* Chap, v., ▼. 42., 

\ The deena'r is a mitckal (or nearly 72 English grains) 
of gold. Sale, copying a false translation by Marracci, and 
xieglecting to examine the Arabic text quoted by the latter, 
has stated the sum in question to be Ibur tfeena'n. 
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pelty ei^Bces are usually punished by be«itJWM^]|^^ 
tke hoorha!g (a thong or whip of h^>papQtamn8' hi^^r 
hammered into a round forraX ^^ with a 9tick, gai^ 
rally on the soles of the feet*. f 

Drunkenness was punished, by the Prophet»> hjy«. 
flagging ; and is still in Cairo, though not often ; ihe 
hhadd^ or number of stripes, for this offence, is eigh^T^ > 

Aposiac^ from the Mohhammadan faith is cou^, 
sidered a most beinous sin, and must be puxushe^ . 
with death, unless the apostate will recant on being , 
thrice warned. I once saw a woman paraded through 
the streets of Cairo, and afterwards tak«n down to 
the Nile to be drowned, for having apostatized from 
the faitb of Mohham'mad, and having married a 
Christian. Unfortunately, she had tattooed a blue^r 
cross on her arm, which led to her detection by on^ 
of her former friends in a bath. She was ppun^d. 
upon a high-saddled ass, such as ladies in Egypt 
usually ride, and very respectably dressed, attended 
by soldiers, and surrounded by a rabble, who* instead 
of cmnmiserating, uttered loud imprecations against 
her. The Cka'dee, who passed sentence upon her« 
exhorted her, in vain, to return to her former faith*. 
Her own father was her accuser ! She was takei> in 
a boat into the midst of the river, stripped nearly, 
naked, strangled, and then thrown into the stream tM 
The Europeans residing in Cairo regretted that thj^ 
Ba'sha was then at Alexandria, as they might hayi^. 
prevailed upon him to pardon her. Once before thej, 
iatereeded with him for a woman who had been qon«, 

* The feet are confined by a chajn or rope attaehed at) 
etch end to a staff, which is turned nruiid to iightaa it. ^Th|9, 
ii called a fsffekeh. Two persons (one on each side) stnke 
alternately. , , , , 

^ t The conduct of the lower orders in Cairo on this occ^a* 
sioQ speaks sadly against their character, A sonff was cofa- 
posed on the victim of this terrible law; and became very, 
popular in the metropolis. ■ ? 

k2 " 
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demnedfor apostacy. The Ba'sha ordered that :She 
should be brought before him : he exhorted ber to 
recant ; but, finding her resolute, reproved her ibr her 
folly y and sent her home, commanding that no injury 
should be done to her. 

A few words may here be added respecting the 
sect of the Wah'halheeSy which was foimded, less than 
a century ago, by Mohham'mad Ibn 'Abd El-Wah'- 
ha'b, a pious and learned sheykh of the province of 
^ejd, in central Arabia. About the middle of the 
last century, he had the good fortune to convert to 
his creed a powerful chief of Ed-Dir'ee'yeh, the capital 
qf the Nejd. This chief, Mohham'mad Ib'n So'oo'd, 
Jbecame the sovereign of the new sect — ^their rellgfo^i^ 
and political head — and under him and his aucc^ssofs 
the Wah'ha'bee doctrines were spread throughout Ihe 
greater part of Arabia. He was first succeeded by 
his son, 'Abd El-'Azee'z ; next, by SoWd, the son 
of the latter, and the greatest of the Wah'hal>ee 
leaders; and, lastly, by 'Abd Al'lah, the son of this 
SoWd, who, after an arduous warfare with the armies 
of Mohham'mad 'Al'ee, surrendered himself to his 
victorious enemies, was sent to Egypt, thence to 
Constantinople, and there beheaded. The wars which 
Mohham'mad 'Al'ee carried on against the Wah'- 
ha'bees had for their chief object the destruction of 
the political power of the new sect : their religious 
tenets are still professed by many of the Arabs, and 
allowed to be orthodox by the most learned of the 
^Ool'ama of Egypt. The Wah'ha'bees are merely re- 
formers, who believe all the fundamental points of 
El-Isla'm, and all the accessory doctrines of the 
Ckoor-a'n and the Traditions of the Prophet: in 
short, their tenets are those of the primitive Moos'- 
lims. They disapprove of gorgeous sepulchres, and 
domes erected over tombs : such they invariably de- 
stroy when in their power. They also condemn, as 
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j(da|^i^r9^ t)iose who pay peculiar veneration to d^- 
c^asee^ ^aants; and even declare all other Mod^ 
hm^io be heretics, for the extravagant respecft which 
thejf pay to the Prophet, They forbid the wearing of 
silk, and gold ornaments, and all costly apparel ; and 
afso'the practice of smoking tobacco. For the want 
of t)us I^t luxury, they console themselves in some 
degree by an immoderate use of coffee*. Ther^ 
are many learned men among them, and they havb 
collected many valuable books (chiefly historical) froiti 
various parts of Arabia, and from Egypt. 

,* AnaoQg many other erroneous statements respecting the 
Wah'ha'bees it has bejen asserted that they prohibit the drink- 
ing of cofiee. 



. I 
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Chapter IV. 
Government. 



I 



EoTPT has, of late years, experienced great political 
changes, and nearly ceased to be a province of the 
Turkish Empire. Its present Ba'sha (Mohham'inad 
*Al*ee), having exterminated the Ghoozz, or Mem- 
Ibtt'ksi Who slmred the government with his pnede- 
deissbrs, has rendered himself an almost ind<^pendent 
pHnce. He, however, professes allegiance to the 
Soblta'n, and remits the tribute, according to former 
custom, to Constantinople : he is, moreover, under 
an obligation to respect the fundamental laws of the 
Ckoor-a'n and the Traditions; but he exercises a 
dominion otherwise unlimited. He may cause any 
one of his subjects to be put to death without the for- 
hvality of a trial, or without assigning any cause : a 
Simple horizontal motion of his hand is sufficient to . 
imply the sentence of decapitation. But I must not 
be understood to insinuate that he is prone to shed 
blood without any reason : severity is a characteristic 
of this prince, rather than wanton cruelty; and 
boundless ambition has prompted him to almost 
every action by which he has attracted either praise 



' ' * Thd govftrnment of Egypt, from the period of the cod' 
qUMt of this country by the Arabs, has been nearly the same 
fik^i prs«ent, in its influence upon the manners and customs 
•odcbaracter of the inhabitants } and I therefore do not deem 
aiBLihMtarioal retrospect necessary to the illustration of this 
work. It should, however, be mentioned, that the people of 
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In the Citadel of the Metropolis is a emitt of Judi- 
cature, called Deewain el-Khidee'wee^ where, in die 
Ba'sha's absence, presides his Kikh/ya *, or d^putf , 
H habee'b Efen'dee. In cases whidi do not fall within 
the province of the Cka'dpe, or which are sufficiently 
clear to be decided without referring them to the 
court of that officer, or to another council, the presi- 
dent of the Deewa'n ei-Khidee'wee passes jadg- 
ment. Numerous guard-houses have been established 
throughout the metropolis, at eltch of wfaieh is sta- 
tioned a body of NiKa'm, or reguktf troops. The 
guard is called GkooVloeck t, or> more commonly, ftt 
present, Ckar^OrckoUX- Persons aCCttsed of thiefis, 
assaults, &c^, in Cairo) are given in charge to a soldier 
of the guard, who takes them to the chief gUftrd- 
house, in the Moo'skee, a street in that p&rt of th^ 
town in which most of the Franks re«de. The 
chaYges being here stated, and committed to waiting, 
he conducts them to the Z^'bit^ or chief magistrate 
of the police of the metropolis. The Za'blt^ having 
heard the case, sends the Recused for trial to the 
Deewain el-Khidee'wee §. When a person denies 
the offence with which he is charged, and ther^ is not 
sufficient evidence to convict him, but some ground 

Egypt are not now allowed to indulge in that tecemive fatoa>' 
Ileal rudeness with which they formerly treated Unbelievers. 
Kestiraint tnay, at first, increase, but will probably^ in itie 
course of time, materially diminish, the j5eeiing of fknAtieal 
intolerance. 

* Thus pronounced in Egypt) but more properly KfftiUafu 
or KMhoodfa. 

f From the Turkish Ckoofl-ioock. 

I Vulgarly, K<trak(/n, 

\ A very arbitrary power i« often eketciied th this ftttd 
similar courts, and the proceedings are eonducted with littte 
decorum. Many Turkish officers, even of the highest rank, 
make use of language far too disgusting for me to meation 
towards persons brought before them for judgttieiiLt,atid towards 
those whd appeal to them for justice. 
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of stispiciony he is generally bastinadoed, in order to 
4Bdiice him ta cx^nfesB , and then^ tf notrbefbr j^'^fvAi 
llheiorime. is neib of a nature that ■rei»dei'S>1iiiii ^- 
'lidtiofeLs to a very heavy ■ punishment, htf^'i^ ^^vritor, 
.lidinitA it; 'A thief, after this dificipHde, ^herwy 
}'eanf«ss^, '* The devil sedaced rae, dM I took -A/' 
tPhe pmnishmeht of the eonviots is regtikted foy )a 
^lystoin of arlntrary, hat tenient and wise, pohcyd lit 
lusually consists in their being <;ompelled to iabotir, 
tfor a ficanty sustenance, in some of the puljQic ni^sn^; 
imidh' aa the removal of rubbish, <ligging canai^ &c;; 
•and sometimes the army is recruited with able-^bodifed 
ywuig men convicted of petty ofienoes. In emplory- 
'iilgt«imlefaetoirs in labours for the improvement *<^ dbe 
ieoniltry, Mohham^mad 'Al'ee merits th^ {iraises'be- 
tfltoived xipon Sabacon, the Ethiopian conqtifi^ror iaiMl 
king of Egypt, who is said to have introduced '^this 
•policjy.' /The- Ba'sha is, however, very sevet^ in 
punishing thefts, &&., committed against' himself :-^ 
, dkfJb\k is Sie usual penalty in such cases; ' • ' > • • 
; • There are several inferior councils for cottdtbtvng 
)the< afiains' of different departments of the wdmlni^- 
'iiktkn. The principal of these are the 'foltoWli^: 
'*ll The Merits el-Mesh' war' ah (the Council Of J&*- 
li^ration); also called Meg* lis el-Mtshlwtvt'aKtU 
^M^i^eke^yeh (the Council of Deliberation on the 
;«iilrit8 ^ the State), to distinguish it from other 
'ooundls: The members of this and of the toth^r 
'Blmiiai' councils are chosen by the Ba'sha, for* their 
events or oiher qualifrcations ; and consequently iis 
'Will land interest sway them in all their decisfpiM. 
They Are his instruments, and compose a committjee 
rfbr ]t)i«iiding over the general government of the 
»doiintryi'^ttd the commercial and agricultural afflRrffe 
loP- 1*(ft'"ba%ha.' Petitions, &c., adares!4ed"W'dfe 
,S9/£^hai ortohis Peewa'n, relating to private ifiilBrests 
lOKi^iieiiaAirB of the government, ace genentlly^^HFb^ 
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•lotted :to tibeir consideration and jad^ment, viikss 
tfiey .moreiinroperly come under tine cogimancerklf 
oilier councils hereaflex to be mentionedi ^d;'^)lie 
MegfHs el'^GiWaldee^yeh (the Council of the kemfp\ 
afeo called Meg' lis el- Mesh' war' ah el-Askars^sfyeh 
..{the Oouncil of Deliberation on Military AfTai^y). 
:The psovince of this court is sufficiently shown- 1^ 
its name; 3. The Council of the Turshha'nihi^'^m 
Navy* 4. The Deewdn el-Tooggalr (or Court" df 
the Merchants). Tliis court, the members of ^vlhioh 
are merchants of various countries and religioas, !pre- 
sided over by the Sha'h-hen'dar (or chief of the* mer- 
^aats of Cairo), was instituted in consequenbe of^tlie 
laws of the Ckoor-a'n and the Soon'neh b^ipgr faand 
Bfli sufficiently explicit in some cases arinng ouittiDf 
.modern commercial transactions. ' ' •>( 

The Cka'dee (or chief judge) of Cairo presidfiibr>ip 
Egypt only a year, at the expiration of wtioh letmi, 
a new Cka'dee having arrived from Constaatuiopfe, 
the fdrmer oeturns. It was customary for thb). officer 
ito proceed from Cairo, with the great earalTan^'bf 
pilgrioavi, to. Mek'keh, perform the ceremdniesrsofiitlnle 
pi^image, and remain one year as Cka^ee <)f the 
holy city, and one year at El-Medee'neh *. He^ptiT- 
«^ases his place privately of the government, whl^ 
pays no particular regard to his quaMcatioltft; 
though he must be a man of some knowledge^ r^n 
'Osma'nlee (that is, a Turk), and of the sect .ofTihe 
Hhan'afees. His tribunal is called the Mahh'kfm)9h^ 
or Place of Judgment. Few Cka'dees are Very !t*«ll 
acquainted with the Arabic language ; nor is it umi^- 
sa^ for them to have such knowledge* .Ii»:,Caiis^, 
the Cka'dee has little or nothing to do butto;eonAi»i 
the sentence of his Na'ib (or deputy), whcitieeiis atod 

^ He used to arti? e in Cairo in the beginnii^g ^f Bufil'kd&Q ; 
•Mrihe begimung «£ the first .montfaj tftlraaiiAaBBDpdktitf^f 
late been fixed vpon instead of the former period. 
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"id^^M^i^ tbe mcn^e ordinary GUfies, and whobi he 
'«)too^d irom unon^ the 'Oorama of Istamboc/i^ er 
tkl^ tleCTdioii of the Moofiee (or chief doctor of the 
kw) of hi& own sect^ who constantly resided in CaiM, 
i^d gives judgment in all cases of difficulty; but in 
general the Naib is, at the best, but little conversant 
With the popular dialect of Egypt; therefore, in 
Cairo, where the chief proportion of the litigants at 
the Mahh'kem'eh are Arabs, the judge must place 
the utmost confidence in the Ba'sh Toorgowna'n (or 
Cluef Interpreter), whose place is permanent, and 
\rho is eonsecpently well acquainted with all the ei»- 
totos of the court, particularly with the system of 
bribery ; and tl:ns knowledge he is generally very 
't^ady to oemnranicate to every new Cka'dee and 
Na'ib. A man may be grossly ignorant of the law, 
and yet hsold the office of Cka'dee of Cairo: several 
■instancM of this kind have occurred : but the Na'ib 
hittdt be a lawyer of learning and experience: 
' ' ' When a person has a suit to prefer at the Mahh'- 
kenf'eh against another individual or party, he goes 
thither, and applies to the Ba'sh Roos'ool (or chief of 
^thjie sergeanta who execute arrests) for a Rasoo'l to 
'Arrest the accused. The Rasool receives a piaster 
dr two*, and generally gives half of this fee privately 
to'hia ^ief. The plaintiff and defendant then pre- 
sent themselves in the great hall of the IVi ahh'kem'eh ; 
;Which is a large saloon, facing a spacious court, and 
having sen crpen fronts formed by a row of columns 
'ttnd archesr^ Here are seated several officers called 
SMhidSi whose business is to write the statements of 
\\kti cases to be submitted to judgment, and who are 
•under the authority of the Ba'sh Ka'tih (or Chief 
8ecr«»tapy). Tbe plaintiff, addressing any one of the 
<>Sha>hid8 whom he finds unoccupied, states his case, 

^'■■IP. •Sbd BjnypHan piaster ia now aqtavalent to tU fifth part 
of a shilling, 01 2f<^.- ■ . . / 
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fmd the SWhid commits it to writings and redeivfte 
a fee of a piaster or moie ; afler which, if the ciifi^ 
be of a trilling nature, and the defendant acknowledge 
the justice of the suit, he (the Sha'hid) passes sen- 
tence; but otherwise he conducts the two parties 
before the Na'ib, who holds his court in an inner 
apartment. The Na'ib, having heard the case, desires 
the plaintiff to procure a fet'wa (or judicial decision^ 
from the Moof'tee of the sect of the Hhan'afeet, 
who reoeiTes a fee, seldom less than ten piasteis^ and 
often more than a hundred, or two huiidred« This 
is the eourse pursued in all cases but those of a veif 
trifling naturci which are settled with less troubli^ 
and those of great importance or intricacy. A case 
of the latter kind is tried in the private apartment of 
the Cka'dee^ before the CkaMee himself, the Na^ib, 
and the Moof'tee of the Hhan'afeeS) who i$ suqi- 
moned to hear it, and to gi^ his decision ^ and 
sometimes, in cases of very great difficulty or monuint^ 
several of the 'OoVama of Cairo are^ in like maimer^ 
summoned. The Moof 'tlie hears the case, and writ#6 
his sentence ; and the Cka'dee confirms his judgment^ 
aiid stamps ihc paper with his seal, which is all thiat 
he has to do in any case. Tde accused mny clear 
himself by his oath, when the plaintiff had not wit- 
jaeeses. to produce : placing his fight hand on a 4Cop^ 
of the Ckoor-a'n, which is held out to him, he says 
" By God, the Great!'' three times; adding "iBy 
what is contained in this of the word of God V^ 
The witnesses must be men of good impute, or 
asscarted to be such, and not intete^ted in the dduse : 
in every ease, at least two witnessed are fe<}tiisite * 
(or one . man and two "women) \ and eabh df 4he9^ 
must be attested to be a persoh of ptobity by two 
otheiBi An infidel cannot bear witness agjuhat-«i 

. ,. * This \nm i» bonolred fVbnl the Jei^. 1^ Dbbt. j[|x.5 15. 
A man may tefo^te to g^Ve hit testimoby; • < t- 
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Mbo^ftHmin a caise nrvoMng capital or othear hesry^ 
pilitiskaient, and evidence in ^vour lof a ifsbtt'^'cK 
gfandfibn,' or of a father or grandfathei^, ifi notW3r8t<i 
cttWed; nor is the testimony of shives; neither 'ettnf 
a- master testify in favour of his slave, ■• ■ -- 

iThe fees, until lately, used to be paid by the snc^: 
cJigflsful party; but now they are paid by the cihem 
party. The Cka'dee's fees for decisions in cases >re- 
sfMCting the sale of property are t^o per cent< oa this 
aariouftit of the property : in cases of legacies, "favbf 
}ier? c^nt., excepting when the heir is an (nrphan ndb 
of age, who pays only two per cent. : for decisions 
respecting property in houses or land, when thd cost 
of the property in question is known, his fees are, 
two percent.; but, when the cost i& not knowikyone. 
year's rent. These are the legitiihate fees ; butdbiJDil^ 
than tile dfie amount is often exacted. In case» whidh) 
do not ooncem property, the Cka'dee's Na-ib fixes rtte* 
amount of the fees. There are also other fe^s "than! 
those of the Ckafdee to be paid afber the decision df ' 
the case : for instance, if the Cka'dee's fees be irwo 
or three hundred piasters, a fee of about two piasteBtt 
nmst be paid to the Ba'sh Toorgooma'n ; about the> 
sune to the Ba'sh Koos'ool; and one piaster to the: 
Rttsoo'l, or to each Rasoo'l employed. 

'The rank of a plaintiff or defendant, or a britet 
from either, often influenoes the decisk)n of th6 
j«Hig«. < in general the Na'ib and Moof 'tee tadce 
brdbNfcs, and the Cka'dee receives from his Na'ibt' 
On aoine occasions, particularly in long litigatioosf 
bribes ' are given by each party^ and the decision is* 
awazded in Ikvour of him who pays highest* • Thi$i 
fteqi^entiy happens in difficult lawsuits; and, evenin^ 
calses respecting whieh the law is perfectly tkw^ 
^rJifQt^U^ti^ is not always administered; bribes, ai^d 
i^sp, testimony being employed jbiy one of tbepafMes.^ 
The shockmg extent to which the praetiflea^«j& hn^ 
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Moosfiim courts of. law, and among ihem in* lh$>rtnrq 

biznaL of the Gka'dce of Cairo* . may be sca^ipriyj ^W^j, 

(Mted qa the b^e assertion of the (act : some ^U^£^ 

proof, resting on indubitable authority, may be cdt-i^ 

manded ; and here I shall give such prioof, ia a «U|h- 

mary of a case which was tried not longsii^e^jBii^i 

which was related to me by the Secretary and Imsfmj 

of the Sheykh £l'Mah'dee, who was then suprcioi^ 

Moof'lee of Cairo (being the chief Moo^tee pd ihos 

Hfaan'afees), and to whom this case, was referred] 

afber judgment in the Cka'dee s court. . . ,• i,, 

A Turkishlnerdiant, residing in Cairo^ diedy leavipgi 

property to the amount of six thousand [wirses ^vOnd* 

noi relation to inherit but one dau^ter. The 'l^eydt 

Mtohrhain'mad El-Mahhroo'ckee^ tihe jSha'h-faen^iki^r 

(chief of the merchants of Cairo), hearing «i titait 

evtot, ^bomed a common fel'ia'hh,, whosuwaa ttlui) 

bofw'wa'b (or door-keeper) of a respected shciyUiwiadiidi 

whose parents' (both of them Arabs) were know»ftdt 

mmly p^sons, to assert himself a son of a broihcT'ofi 

tte' deceased. The case was brought beforenillui) 

Cka'dee, and, as it was one of considerable iadpevtfi 

anCe^ several of the principal 'Ool'ama of the city wnm*. 

summoned to decide it. They were all bribed orifiM 

flnenced by El^Mahhroo'ckee, as will presentl^lflbe 

shimh ; false witnesses were brought forward *totSweafl 

to the truth of the bow'wa'b's pretensions, aAd Qth<hsj, 

to' give testimony to the good character 'of,.thifeer 

witnesses. Three thousand purses weare adjudgedxtt^ 

the daughter of the deceased, and the oihen. InUfntf 

the *prq[)crty to the bow'wa'b* El-Mahhmfakvtt 

received the share of the latter, deditetingf csklyltl^ect 

hmtdred piasters, which he preseiQied to th»]^'wa^o 

'■'A purse is the sum of five hundred pia'iitert,'lEm(f tlrks^ttii:^ 
fl^dleiktto nearly seven pounds ^terUngi l(at-ik<li(ni>2e«^^ 
tQ(ttkl>A«0{»at»dH.: ./.... J.j:/:'. -rU'^O.-is sdl' 
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Tbe cUef Moof iee, £1-Mah'dee, was absent Qom 
Cairo when the case was tried. On his return to 
Uie metropolis, a few days after, the daughter of the 
deceased merchant repaired to his house, stated her 
case to him, and earnestly solicited redress. The 
Moor tee, though convinced of the injustice which she 
had suffered, and not doubting the truth of what 
she related respecting the part which £l-Mahhroo'ckee 
had taken in this afiair, told her that he feared it 
was impossible for him to annul the judgment unless 
there were some irregularity in the proceedings of the 
court, but that he would look at the record of the 
case in the re^^ister of the Mahli'-kem'eh. Having 
done this, he betook himself to the Ba'sha, with whom 
he was in great favour for his knowledge and in- 
dexible integrity, and complained to him that the 
tribunal of the Cka'dee was disgraced by the ad- 
ministration of the most flagrant injustice ; that false 
witness was admitted by the 'Ool'ama, however evi- 
dent and glaring it might be ; and that a judgment 
which they had given in a late case, during his ab- 
sence, was the general talk and wonder of the town. 
The Ba'sha summoned the CkaMee, and all the 
'Ool'ama who had tried this case, to meet the Moof 'tee 
in the Citadel ; and, when they had assembled there, 
addressed them, as from himself, with the Moof'tee's 
complaint. The Cka'dee, appearing, like the 'Ool'- 
ancia, highly indignant at this charge, demanded to 
know upon what it was grounded. The Ba'sha re- 
., plied that it was a general charge, but particularly 
{grounded upon the case in which the court had ad- 
. initted the claim of a bow'wa'b to a relationship and 
. inheritaace which they could not believe to be his 
right. The Cka'dee here urged that he ha<i passed 
, sentence in accordance with the unanimous decision 
,^f the 'Qol'^ma then present. " Let the record of 
, th^ c^^. ,be r^ad," said the Ba'sha. T?he jpur^al 
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being sent for, this was doae i and wh^a the tedre- 
tarj bAd flnished reading the minutes^ the Cka'dee, 
in ft loud tone of proud authority, said^ *' And I judged 
so." The Moof'tee, in a louder and mbre auth^i- 
tative tone, exclaimed, " And thy judgment is false !" 
All eyes were fixed in astonishment, now at the 
Moof tee, now at the Ba'sha, now at th^ other 
^Ooi'ama. The Cka'dee and the 'Ool'ama rolled 
their heads and stroked their beards. The former 
exclaim^ tapping his breast, " I, iht Cka'dee of 
Musr, piss a false sentence !" ** And we," said die 
'Ool'ama, " we, Sheykh Mah'dee I we, 'Ool'ama el- 
Isla'm, give a false decision !" " O Sheykh Mah'dee," 
Said El-^Mahhroto'ckee (who, from his commercial 
transactions with the Bia'sha, couM generally obtain 
a place in his ebuneils), '* respect the 'Ool'ama, as 
they respect thee !" " O Mahhroo'ckee !" exclaimed 
the Moof'tee, *'art thou concerned in this affair? 
Declare what part thou hast in it, or else hoki thy 
peace : go, speak in the assemblies of the merchants, 
but presume not again to open thy mouth in the 
council of the 'OoFama !" El- Mahhroo'ckee imme- 
diately left the palace, for he saw how the afihir 
would terminate, and had to make his arrangements 
accordingly. The Moof 'tee was now desired, by the 
other *OoFama, to adduce a proof of the invalidity of 
their decision. Drawing from his bosom a Small 
book on the laws of inheritance, he read from it, 
** To establish a claim to relationship and ini^rit- 
&nce, the names of the father and mother of the 
daimant, and those of his father's father and mother, 
and of his Mother's father and mother, must be 
ascertained/' The names of the father and mother 
of the pretended father of the bow'wa^, the false 
witnesses had not beeik prepared to give ; and diis 
jra^fidency in the testimony (which the 'Od'ama; in 
iryttig tht case, purposely overlooked) ndw caused 
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tl)ft;;49?i^nce to be a^nulled. The bowVa/b^,.ww|.i 
b^fpiight before the council, and^ denying, the impo^r^) 
tion of wi^ch he had been madie the .primqipa) insM^U^,, 
mi^lftt, wfi^i by order of the Ba'sha, very severely ha^ J 
tiq^ded; but the only confession that could be draMTii,., 
from him by the torture which he endured was,. <ha$ ) 
he had received nothing more of the three thou^oA > 
pujTsee than three hundred piasters. Meanwhile^ Ei- 
Mahhrof/ckee had repaired to the bow'wal)'s oaLa9-i{ 
ter : he told the latter what had happened ^t the 
Ci^eJ, and what he had foreseen would be th^ , 
result, put into his hand three thousand purses, and 
begged him immediately to go to the 'council, give . 
thi^sum of money, and say that it had been plaeedi* 
in his hands in trust by his servant This wae.t 
done, and the money was paid to the daughter pf thie .; 
deceased. : »,, 

In another case, when the Cka'dee and the councU, 
of (the 'Ool'ama were influenced in their decision by n^ 
Ba'sha (not Mohham'mad 'Al'ee), and passed a aei^} 
teiijoe contrary .to law, they were thwarted in .Ahcr.; 
sad(ne manner by El-Mah'dee. This Mooftee was ;i^.{ 
rari: example of integrity. It is said t)iat he never- 
took a fee for a ferwa. He died shortly after myu 
first visit to this country. I could mention several, 
oth^r glaring cases of bribery in the court oC^the i 
Cka'dee of Cairo; but the above is sufficient. •/ 

There are five minor Mahh'kem'ehs in Cairo; . 
aiMl likewise one at its principal port, Boula'ck ;. and: r 
on^ at its southern port, Musr £l-'Atee'ckah. A , 
Sha^hid from the great Mahh'kem'eh presides at eacb i 
ofitheoi, as deputy of the chief Cka'dee, who .con^, 
firms their acts. The matters submitted to. these,; 
minor tribunals are chiefly respecting the sales qf 
p^perty, and legacies, marriages, and divorces ; for,, 
the :^^%'de«. marries female oq^hans under ag^ wfafi.; 
have no relations of age to act as their guardians; 
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and wives oflen hay^ recourse to law to compel their 
bttSBai^'Wdivo^^ thebi; Tt^ e^rV^^cotftft^ftfe^^ 
thei^ -fe dl6b"i' Ckd'dce,' generally 'a*iia:tiVfe b^^tlWi^ 
pWfc^^'ttiid I'n^fer i Turk, tvho ddcidiess'; ilfr' (ias«;'^ 
soittetitafes from'his own knowledge of the la^bWftf" 
cdh*ihbn!y oii' the authority of a Mbof^t^.* '(Ihie'- 
Ckjl^dcfe lerieralTy'seiVe's fbi- tWo or (Hree dr btWi'' 



ch ofthe four orthodox sects oF Mbos'li'iiis (th^ I 

Hhan'afees, Sha'feVes, M^'h'kees; ^nd mitiiii^^^^ 

bcfees**) has its Sheykhy or 'religious Chief,' Wlio ii'** 

chOfeen from ahiong the most learned of *he b^od;^; ^ 

aik* resides in the metropbirs. The Sheikh "of 'the'' 

great moSqii^ El-*Azliar (who is always of the* sigJcft'^f '• 

tfale'Shd'ft;^^^, atid sometimes ^Sheykh'6f' that' -^ett);!* 

to^^fher-\Vith £h^ other Sheykhs above tiifehtioti^,'' 

arrf ' the ^Cka'dee, the Nackee'b' el-AshtaT-(thechll^f '> 

ofthe Sheree'fs, or descendants ofthe Prophcfty^iftd^'' 

setiefaV bthW "persons, constitute the coundfl'^ ttic 

'ObFHrm* (or learned men), by whotri the'Tiu^Hh'" 

BU«*a(s and Mcmloo'k chiefs hdve bften been 'H^it?* 

in''tfwe5 and' by whom their tyi'anny has fre^^uerttl^^^ 

beetf'rtstrtcted : but now this learned bod^'hiiy tofe*^^ 

alto6*t all its influence over the govfernttieht'.' '•Petty*'* 

dilsjmtes are often, by mutual consent of the jpalrtie^'^ 

at v^aticfe, submitted to the judgment of ohel' or the' ^ 

fdtfr' Sheykhs first mentioned, as they a»^ the' cMelJ^> 

Moof'tees of their respective sects; and the xtiiiA^^ 

deference is always paid to them. Difficult and diefi- 

cate causes, which concern the laws* of the dibdi^ahi^^^ 

o/thelYaditions, are also frequentlyr^fewed'bf t^''> 

Ba'sha to these Sheykhs; but their dt)ittio"ri {i^"ri«P' 

ah^ys followed by him t for instance^ fefte* ctttt^lt^^ 

ing them' respecting the' legality of dissec«in(g'khn«fl^ 

J IS mare panicularly 



*■' In the singular, *A'lim, This title is mcye paAiciSarl 
iriven to a prdfexsor of mrisprudenfce; finTopeah'^tew'^tifeAT 

: 'Tlf.!'/"'.'-; , '■' ■": ' • if '1. ^■. >(f<»'tf;foi on 97ijrf 
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bodies, for the sake of acquiring anatomical knom^ 
ledge, and receiving their declaration that it was re- 
pugnant to the laws of the religion, he, nevertheless, 
has caused it to be practised by Moos'Hm students of 
anatomy. 

The police of the metropolis is more under the 
direction of the military than of the civil power. A 
few years ago it was under the authority of the Woilee 
and the Za'hit ; but since my first visit to this country 
the office of the former has been abolished. He was 
charged with the apprehension of thieves and other 
criminals ; and under his jurisdiction were the puUic 
women, of whom he kept a list, and from each of 
whom he exacted a tax. He also took cognizance of 
the conduct of the women in general ; and, when he 
found a female to have been guilty of a single act of 
incontinence, he added her name to the list of the 
public women, and demanded from her the tax, 
unless she preferred, or could afford, to escape that 
ignominy, by giving to him, or to his ofBcers, a con- 
siderable bribe. This course was always pursued, 
and is still, by a person who farms the tax of the 
public women *, in the case of unmarried femaks, 
and generally in the case of the married also ; but 
the latter are sometimes privately put to death, if they 
cannot, by bribery or some other artifice, save them- 
selves. Such proceedings are, however, in two 
points, contrary to the law, which ordains that a per- 
son who accuses a woman of adultery or fornication, 
without producing four witnesses of the crime, shall 
be scourged with eighty stripes, and decrees other 
punishments than those of degradation and tribute 
against women convicted of such offences. 

The office of the Za'bit has before been mentioned. 
He is now the chief of the police. His officers, who 

* Since this was written, the public wdmen throughout £gf pt 
hav^ been eompelled to lelinquish their Ucentioua pcofwision. 
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have no distinguishing mark to render them knowB 
as such, are inter^rsed through the metropolis : 
they oden visit the cofiee-shops, and observe the con- 
duct, and listen to the conversation, of the citizens. 
Many of them are pardoned thieves. They accom- 
pany the military guards in their nightly rounds 
through the streets of the metropolis. Here, none 
hut the blind are allowed to go out at night later than 
about an hour and a half after sunset, without a 
lantern or a light of some kind. Few persons are 
seen in the streets later than two or three hours after 
sunset. At the fifth or sixth hour, one might pass 
through the whole length of the metropolis and 
scarcely meet more than a dozen or twenty persons, 
excepting the watchmen and guards, and the porters 
at the gates of the by-streets and quarters. The 
sentinel, or guard, calls out to the approaching pas- 
senger, in Turkish, " Who is that • ?" and is an- 
swered, in Arabic, ** A citi^nf." The private vmtch- 
mauj in the same case, exclaims, " Attest the unity 
of God { !" or merely, " Attest the unity § !" The 
answer given to this is, "There is no deity but 
God II !" which Christians, as well as Moos^lims, ob- 
ject not to say; the former understanding these words 
in a different sense from the latter. It is supposed 
that k thief, or a person bound on any unlawful un- 
dertaking, would not dare to utter these words. 
8ome persons loudly exclaim, in reply to the sum- 
mons of the watchman, " There is no deity but Grod : 
Mohham^mad is God's Apostle.'' 

The Za^bit, or A'gha of the police, used frequently 
to go about the metropolis by night, often accom* 

• Kee^men door' (/, for iee'm door* </. 

t Wn Med. If blind; he answers A!amak 

\ Wahhfhhid Aiyh, 

\ Wahkfhkidf or, to ihoiV than one person^ J^aTJihMdoo, 
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j«tafiid'tti1ily"by the ewcutioner and iHe^she^}iieaeel^' 
ika^'^of h kitid of torch caBed sh^ateh^ which' U 
slttl^ iff tide. This torch bums, soon aftief it is li^hted^ , 
iihtihout a flahie, excepting when it is waved througji 
thi^ ait*,' when it suddenly^ blazes forth : it therefore 
answers the same purpose as our dark lantern. 'I*li^ 
btrhiing end is sometimes concealed in a small p<|t 
OT"jaT, or covered with something' else, when not .re- 
quired to give light ; but it is said that thieves often 
stnell it in time to escape meeting the bearer. Whet 
a^piprson without a light is met by the police at night,, 
he seldom attempts resistance or "flilght : the punis)^- 
ifient to which he is liable is beating. The chief of 
the police had an arbitrary power to put any criiai- 
nftl<or oflTender to death, without tritll, and whein not 
obnoxious, by law; to capital punishtnent; and so 
alsto had many inferior officers, as will be seen in sub- 
sequent pages of this work: but within the last two 
or three years, instances of the exercise of such" poweip 
httve been very rare, and I believe they \jroulJ not 
litiw be permitted. The officers of the Za'bii'per; 
fbta; their nightly rounds with the rtiilitary ^ards 
mertily its being better acquainted than the liatier 
with the haunts and practices of thieved and other. 
Btfd "characters ; and the' Za'bit himself fecarcely ever 
ekercis^s "any penal authority beyond that Of beating' 
of flogging. . .V 

•^^ery ^irious measures, such to we read of in Bome. 
df tJhfe ff" Tales of a Thousand and One Nights," were 
often* adopted by the police magistrates of Cairo, V>' 
(]Rsc^er an lender, before the late innovations, "f 
m4y ti^ntion an instance. The authenticity of thej 
folloWing casei and of several others of a similar 
B4ttiii^,i8iwell known. 1 shall relate it in (he niaji- 
lier^ jnnvttleh T -have hear^ it told. A poor iiian ai^-' 
p^44in^.id<y >to the A^gha of the poli^,'i^d %aid» 
•• Sir, there efcore t<y me, to-d«Jr, ti Womattvlttrf''ill» 
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said to me, S Ta]Ke;tfais ckoors*» ^ftdM'it/jifmiaflciij 
3'Our possession for a Ume, and lend me jive i^mi4<P^{ 
piasters :* and I took it from her, Sir, find gay^ k^fy 
tiie five, hundred piasters, and she went away« ao4/ 
when she was gone away, I said to myself, ' Let n^j^; 
loqk at this ckoors ;' and I looked at it, and behold« 
it was yellow hrass : and I slapped my face, and gaid,i 
' I will go to the A'gha, and relate my story to himj 
perhaps he will investigate the affair, and clear it 
tip ;' for there is none that can help me in this matter, 
hut thee.** The A'gha said to him, " Hear what I. 
tell thee, man. Take wha,tever is in thy shop ; leav<^{ 
nothing; and lock it up; and to-morrow mornlAgt 
go early ; an^ when thou hast opened the shop, cry 
out, * Alas, for my property !* then take in thy ban^ 
two clods, aftd heat thyself with them, and cipy,, 
' -^las for the pipperty of others !* and wjioeyer. Bay«ii 
to thee, 'What is. the matter with thee?* do. tbw^ 
answer, *. The property of others is lost: ,a plpdg^* 
tjiat I had, heloinging to a woman, is k»)t ; if ib wf^i 
liiy own, I should not thus lamfnt it;' a9d,thi^ will 
clear up t^ie afiFair," The man promised to do , a{^.b9( 
wa^ desired, tie removed everything froin his flbop^i 
and early the next morning he went and openedt lUf 
and hegan to cry out, "Alas for the propejfiy > pf i 
others !" and be took two clods, and beat biinfelft 
with them, and went about every district of the «ity4> 
crj'ing, " Alas for the property of others ! a pje<ifee 
that I had, belonging to a womaii, is lost ; ijf it/{|^rf», 
my own, I shoukl not thus lament it." The WO|np|^^, 
who had given him the ckoors in plcgdge h^aixi .i^i 
this, and discovered that it was the man .whom^ 9bfti 
had cheated; so she said to herself, "Go andnbringl 
an action against him.'' She went to^hiB. sbop^t 
riding o^ ^^n. a^, to give herself conaequi}m}e,,,afidr 
* .^n^mameoi worn oa^the qroirn of tile ^kead^dttsb 4b^{ 
wQjge|^^»c^b^,^tbe Ajpp«ftdixt^t^8Wi>^ nioii: ,n^- " 
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s|dd to him, '^ Man, ^Te me my property tbat is in 
thy possession." He answered, ** It is lost." *• Thy 
tongue be cut out '." she cried ; •* dost thou lose my 
property? By Al'lah! I will go to the A'gha, and 
inform him of it.'* ** Go," said he ; and she went, 
and told her case. The A'gha sent for the man; 
and when he had come, said to his accuser, ^ What 
is thy property in his possession?" She answered, 
" A ckoors of red Venetian gold.'* " Woman," said 
the A'gha, ^ I have a gold ckoors here : I should 
like to show it thee." She said, ** Show it me. Sir, 
for I shall know my ckoors." The A'gha then un- 
tied a handkerchief, and, taking out of it the ckoors 
which she had given in pledge, said •* Look.** She 
looked at it and knew it, and hung down her head. 
The A'gha said, ** Raise thy head, and say where 
are the five hundred piasters of tiiis man.** She 
answered, " Sir, they are in my house.'* The execu- 
tioner was sent with her to her house, but without 
his sword; and the woman, having gone into the 
house, brought out a purse containing the money, 
and went back with him. The money was given to 
the man from whom it had been obtained, and the 
executioner was then ordered to take the woman 
to the Roomey'leh (a large open place below the 
Citadel), and there to behead her, which he did. 

The markets of Cairo, and the weights and mea- 
sures, are under the inspection of an officer called 
the Mokh'iesHh. He occasionally rides about the 
town, preceded by an officer who carries a large pair 
of scales, and followed by the executioners and nu- 
merous other servants. Passing by shops, or through 
the markets, he orders each shopkeeper, one after 
another, or sometimes only one here and there, to 
produce his scales, weights, and measures, and tries 
whether they be correct. He also inquires the prices 
of provisions at the shops where m;ich articles are 
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sQ\i, Often, too, he stops a servaat, or oth^r psia 
singer, in the street, whom he may chance to meet 
carrying any article of food that he has just bought, 
and asks him for what sum, or at what weight, he 
purchased it. When he finds that a shopkeeper has 
incorrect scales, weights, or measures, or that he has 
sold a thing deficient in weight, or above the regular 
market-price, he punishes him on the spot. The 
general punishment is beating or flogging. Once I 
saw a man tormented in a different way, for selling 
bread deficient in weight. A hole was bored through 
his nose, and a cake of bread, about a span wide 
and a finger s breadth in thickne^, was suspended 
U> it by a piece of string. He was stripped naked, 
with the exception of having a piece of linen about 
his loins, and tied, with his arms bound behind him, 
to the bars of a window of a mosque called the 
Ashrafee'yeh, in the principal street of the metro- 
polis, his feet resting upon the sill. He remained 
thus about three hours, exposed to the gaze of the 
multitude which thronged the street, and to the 
scorching rays of the sun. 

A person who was appointed Mohh'tes'ib shortly 
after my former visit to this country (Moos'tufa 
Ka'shif, a Koord) exercised his power in a most 
brutal manner, clipping men's ears (that is, cutting 
off the lobe, or ear-lap), not only for the most trifiing 
transgression, but oflen for no offence whatever. 
He once met an old man driving along several assea 
laden with water-melons, and, pointing to one of the 
largest of these fruits, asked its price. The old man 
put his finger and thumb to his ear-lap, and said, 
'* Cut it, Sir." He was asked again and again, and 
gave the same answer. The Mohh'tes'ib, angry, but 
unable to refrain from laughing, said, " Fellow, are 
you mad or deaf?'' " No," replied the old man, " I 
am neither mad nor deaf; but I know that, if I were 
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to say the price of the melon is ten ^ud'<)^s. jKp 
Would say * Clip his ear ;* and if I said^v^ fiid^^^ 
or one fud'dah, you would say ' Clip his ear :\ there? 
fore clip it at once, and let me pass on." Hk 
humour saved him. Clipping ears was the usual 
punishment inflicted by this Mohh'tes'ib ; but some- 
times he tortured in a different manner. A butcher, 
who had sold some meat wanting two ounces of its 
due weight, he punished by cutting off two ounces of 
flesh from his back. A seller of koonajeh (a kind 
of paste resembling .vermicelli) having made his 
customers pay a trifle more than was just, he caused 
him to be stripped, and seated upon the round cop- 
per tray on which the koona'feh was baked, and 
kejjt so until he was dreadfully burnt. He gene- 
rally punished dishonest butchers by putting a hook 
through their nose, and hanging a piece of meat to 
it. Meeting, one day, a man carrying a large crate 
full of earthen water-bottles from Semennoo'd, which, 
he offered for sale as made at Ckin'e, he caused his 
attendants to break each bottle separately against the 
vender's head. Moos'tuf a Ka'shif also exercised his 
tyranny in other cases than those which properly fell 
under his jurisdiction. He once took a fancy to send 
one of his horses to a bath, and desired the keeper 
of a bath in his neighbourhood to prepare for re- 
ceiving it, and to wash it well, and make its coat 
very smooth. The bath-keeper, annoyed at so ex- 
traordinary a command,, ventured to suggest that, as 
the pavements of the bath were of marble, the horse 
might slip, and fall 3 and also, that it might take cold 
on going out ; and that it would, therefore, be better . 
for him to convey to the stable the contents of the 
cistern of the bath in buckets, and there to perform 
the operation. Moos' tufa Ka'shif said, " I see how 
it is ; you do not like that my horse should go into 
your bath." He desired «oine of his servants to^ 
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iWow him down, and beat him with staves cupktil ha 
shoukl tell them to stop. They did so ; and beat the 
poor man till he died. 

A few years ago there \ised to be carried before 
the Mohh'tes'ib, when going his rounds to examine 
the weights and measures, &c., a pah of scales 
larger than that used at present. Its beam, it is 
said, was a hollow tube, containing some quicksilver; 
by means of which, the bearer, knowing those per- 
sons who had bribed his master, and those who had 
not, easily made either scale preponderate. 

As the Mohh'tes^b is the overseer of the public 
markets, so there are officers who have a similar 
charge in superintending each branch of the Ba'sha's 
trade and manufactures ; and some of these persons 
have been allowed to peqpetrate most abominable 
acts of tyranny and cruelty. One of tliis class, who 
was named 'Al'ee B^, Na'zir el-Ckooma'sh (or 
Overseer of the Linen), when he found a person in 
possession of a private loom, or selling the produce 
of such a loom, generally bound him up in a piece of 
his linen, soaked in oil and tar ; then suspended him, 
thus enveloped, to a branch of a tree, and set light 
to the wrapper. After having destroyed a number 
of men in this horrible manner, he was himself, 
among many others, burnt to death, by the explosion 
of a powder-magazine on the northern slope of the 
Citadel of Cairo, in 1824, the year before my first 
arrival in Egypt. A friend of mine, who spoke to 
me of the atrocities of this monster, added, " When 
Ills corpse was taken to be buried, the Sheykh El- 
'Aroo'see (who was Sheykh of the great mosque 
El-Azliar) recited the funeral prayers over it, in the 
mosque of the Hhas'aney'n ; and I acted as nwobaU- 
Ugh (to repeat the words of the Ima'm) : when tho 
Sheykh uttered the words, ' Give your testimony 
respecting him,* and when I had repeated them, no 

yiois. I. L 
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one of all the persons present, and they were many, 
presumed to give the answer, * He was of the vir- 
tuous:' all were silent; to make the circumstance 
more glaring, I said again, * Give your testimony 
respecting him :' but not an answer was heard ; and 
the Sheykh, in confusion, said, but in a very low 
voice, * May God have mercy upon him.* Now we 
may certainly say of this cursed man,' continued my 
friend, '* that he is gone to hell : yet his wife is con- 
stantly having khuVmeks (recitals of the Ckoor-a'n) 
performed in her house for him ; and lights two wa^ 
candles, for his sake, every evening, at the niche of 
the mosque of the Hhas'aney'n." 

Every quarter in the metropolis has its sheykh, 
called Sheykh el-HhaWah, whose influence is exerted 
to maintain order, to settle any trifling disputes 
among the inhabitants, and to expel those who dis- 
tiu-b the peace of their neighbours. The whole of 
the metropolis is also divided into eight districts, 
over each of which is a sheykh, called Sheykh ei* 
Toomn* 

w ^ The members of various trades and matiufagtares 
in the' me'tropoTis and other laraL to wns txave also 
their respective sUeykhs, to whom all di sputes re- 
specting matters connected with those trades^r craf^ 
are submitted for arbitration ; and whose sanctioa is 
required for the admission of new nieml^r§. 

The servants in the metropolis are likewise under 
the authority of particular sheykhs. Any person in 
Want of a servant may procure one by applying to 
one of these officers, who, for a small fee (two or 
three piasters), becomes responsible for the ooniduct 
of the man whom he recommends. Should a ser- 
vant so engaged rob his master, the latter gives in- 
formation to the Sheykh, who, whether he can 
recover the stolen property or not, must indemnify 
the master* 
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Even the common thieves used, not many years 
since, to respect a superior, who was called their 
sbeykh. He was often required to search for stolen 
goods, and to bring offenders to justice ; which he 
generally accomplished. It is very remarkable that 
tile same strange system prevailed among the ancient 
Egyptians*. 

The Coptic Patriarch, who is the head of his 
church, judges petty causes among his people in the 
metropolis^ and the inferior clergy do the same in 
other places; but an appeal may be made to the 
Cka'dee. A Moos'lim aggrieved by a Copt may de- 
mand justice from the Patriarch or the Cka'dee : a 
Copt who seeks redress from a Moo^lim must apply 
to the Cka'dee. The Jews are similarly circum- 
stanced. The Franks, or Europeans in general, are 
not answerable to any other authority than that of 
their respective consuls, excepting when they are ag- 
gressors against a Moos'lim : they are then surren- 
dered to the Turkish authorities, who, on the other 
hand, will render justice to the Frank who is ag- 
grieved by a Moos'lim. 

The inhabitants of the country-towns and villages 
are under the government of Turkish officers and of 
their own countrymen. The whole of Egypt Is 
divided into several large provinces, each of which is 
governed by an 'Osma'nlee (or a Turk) ; and these 
provinces are subdivided into districts, which are 
governed by native officers, vdth the titles of Ma- 
moo'r and Na'zir. Every village, as well as town, 
has also its Sheykh, called Sheykh el-BeVed; who 
is one of the native Moos'lim inhabitants. All the 
officers above mentioned, excepting the last, were 
formerly Turks ; and there were other Turkish go- 
vernors of small districts, who were called Ka'shifs^ 
and Ckofm-mucka'fns the change vms made very 

^ See Diodoras Siculus, lib. i., cap. 80. 
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shortly before my present visit to this coun^i ^^d 
the Fella'hhee'n complain that their condition is 
worse than it was before ; but it is generally from 
the tyranny of their great Turkish governors that 
they suffer most severely. 

The following case vnll convey some idea of the 
condition of Egyptian peasants in some provinces. 
A Turk*, infamous for many barbarous acts, pce- 
siding at the town of Tun'ta, in the Delta, went one 
night to the government granary of that town, and 
finding two peasants sleeping there, asked them mrho 
they were, and what was their business in that place. 
One of them said that he had brought 130 ar€iebni>s 
of com from a village of the district ; and the other, 
that he had brought 60 ardeblbs from the land be- 
longing to the town. " You rascal !" said the go- 
vernor to the latter; " this man brings 130 ardeb'bs 
from the lands of a small village ; and you, but 60 
from the lands of the town." *' This man," answered 
the peasant of Tun'ta, " brings corn but once a week ; 
and I am now bringing it every day." " Be silent V 
said the governor ; and, pointing to a neighbouring 
tree, ordered one of the servants of the granary to 
hang the peasant to one of its branches. The order 
was obeyed, and the governor returned to his house. 
The next morning he went again to the granary, 
and saw a man bringing in a large quantity of com. 
He asked who he was, and what quantity he had 
brought; and was answered, by the hangman of the 
preceding night, " This is the man. Sir, whom I 
hanged by your orders, last night; and he has 
brought 160 ardebTbs." " What !" exclaimed the 
governor: ** has he risen from the dead?" He was 
answered « No, Sir: I hanged him so that his toes 

* Sooleyma^n A'gha, th« Silahhda'r : he baa died imc9 this 
wwt»Titteii. 
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rm r6^e: ymi.dM not bWet Me'i&m hlffl." 

_ Ae'-*flrk fnuttei^d,'^ AhA I !iang% andkillM'Sre 

'^'dlfflMi'lHings'- Ai^'bicife copious; next ll|ftie f'j^ill 

say kill, Take care of Ab'oo Da'-ob^d* " T!mis 

'4irf%ifek?-4ame. ' ' "' ,. 

■ 'WtKdftier bcciirrence may here be apily relat^tSfJi^as 

i'ffufiber fflostration of the nature of the govierfiij^nent 

'to^hibh the people of Egypt are subjected. "A 

' ftSkfhh, Who was appointed Na^zir (pr governijrV.Iof 

' 'fife district of El-Meii'oo'fee'yeh (th^ southerhhipst 

^tiritft of the Delt^i), h short time before iny j^e- 

'ieiit''iri8it W Egrypt, in collecting the taices'^ a 

'Vi&ag^, demanded^ pf a poor peasant^ the ^uhi of 

wity'Tiya'ls (ninety fud'dahs each, making a^ stipi 

'l^ibf a hundred and thirty-five piaster$, which' was 

''ihetii^tiivalerit to about thirty shillings)., Tjie jpopr 

'kiato' urged that he possessed nothing biit a coy^, 

''WbiKh''baF% afforded sustenance tq himfeeff ind his 

' feitaily'. ' .fhstfejad of pursuing the method usuaJJy'rol- 

lo^^^'Whteh a fella'hh declares bimself lihabfe. tp ^ay 

-th^'-'tfeil: ^mianded of him,- which is fd ^v^ 'him''a 

seinefe^basthiading, the Na'scir, in this case, sertj^ i^e 

' Ahteyktfel-BeKed to bring the poof peasant's 'cbj(V, 

•'tfod desired some of the fella'hUe^'n to buy it. Itij^y 

'Saying^' that they had not sufficient money, he jsent 

fti/t & butcher, and desired him to kill the covi(; which 

was dohe: he then told him to divide it into six^y 

'pieces.' Hie butchei? asked for his pay; apd was 

^giy^ii ttie head of the cow. Sixty felialihee^n we|e 

'tbett' called together; and each of ttien\ was com- 

'pelled to purchase, fbr a riya'l, a piece Of the cow. 

•Th6' owner of the cow went, weeping janji complaj^- 

* Ab'oo Da'-ooM, Ab'oo 'Al'ee, &c., are patronymics, used 
^Imthe PgXRti»iifp««8aut9 in generai^ .aot^il<|yii>g?^<. Father 
of Da^ooM," " Father of 'Al'ee,'» &c., but *' \r\masit^wtmu 
(Of wfts) D^'rflo'd," «— 'Al'fse." &«. 

L 8 
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^4 uovS&tm^mBxvnAifB. 

|B^y, 'Dfefturda'r/ '•* My ih«iter/f w*vAie„;,^,jC(fflP 
Qppress^cl and ih misery: I had.taq^fpippi^ ,j^t 
bae cow. a'^lch cow: I snd >mf f^iif^^f-^^f^^i'^^ 
heir milk; atid she pXoaghtd foft.ixt^.f^^^,^ 

tiyr com; arid my whote 6alMitsUMAGiie.vr^'T4MJ^^ 
from her: the Na'zir haS' token her, wdJofll^d^fl^ 
and cut her up into siitypieofes^ alid.spl^fibfii'jjj^'^gas 
to niy neighbours; to each a> pleea^ fpr 990* i^fr^; 
so that he obtained but sikty dya'k for .^e .;i^C)J^, 
while the value of the eow was. a hu^drefijfiml 
twenty fiya'ls, or more. I van oppye^ed- ai^.^i/i 
misery, and a stranger in the place, ^. I c^e ^ifk 
another village; but the Na^'zir .honfi^jiQi^pity 9^19^. 
I and my family are become beggfir^, ,^nd^,Ji^^e 
nothing led. Ha-ve mercy up<»B/.me> ;^ ,gi$;e^j^ 
justice : I implore it by tidy hh^iiee'm/' Tll^.pwpf- 
da'r, having caused the Na'zir to.be brou^t bd^i:e 
him, asked him, ** Where is the cowoEtbistfclV^^'* 
** I have sold it," said the Na'zkt ' "]Ror,hqw 
much ?" •« For sixty riyals;' '' Why . M. yqu, m 
it and Sell it?*' " He owed sixty riya^Ui^^pfrao 
r took his cow, and killed it, and sold Jt.fp^.^fae 
aniount.** •* Where is the butcher that. Jfilfed i^.ff* 
"in Menoo'f" The butcher was seni. fpy;,,.^nd 
brought; Tlie Deftutda'c said to :hi|ji, f W)iy ^l^d 
, you kill this man^s cow?" ** The NVzir desjf^ 
me," he answered, "and I could not o{)posi^,|^lii| : 
if I had attempted to do 90^ he would bav^7>^^^ 
mje, and destroyed my house: I killed it;, and^lje 
Na'zir g^ve tne the head as my reward/' *\|iaflli" 
said the Defturda'r, " do you know the. , person^ .wj^o 
bought the meat?*' The butcher replied ihjtJ., |e 
did. The Defturda'r then desired his .s^r^tuyj 1^0 
write the names cf the sixty mea,. aod>ai^ (U^^ 
the sheykh of their village, to brings tbem iqM^^ff'ff 
where this complaint wasr made*. .Tb9']^^^^d 
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^m^mt^^i placed in 0Qi«Bea9«iit iill,,(]^ ^ext 
^a^mngfvfkien the «heykh of the village 98^e, ^Uh 
HWe ^ikfy^ftllii^h^a. ; The tW(» prisoners were then 
[KPig'lit"ftg^iii' before Mhe DefturdftV, who said 'lb 
[i^ifmgykh anfd the sixty peasants, '^ Was tb^ vafuje 
WtMik rtf^t/s c<rw «xty riya'ls?" " O oiir master^' 
ifij^fehswewd, •* her value was greater." Tbe 6ef- 
^liiiUii'r sent for the Oka^cke of MenooY,.ai;id saul to 
'bfi^'y' ^ O Cka'de^, here is a man oppressed by tb^s 
fN^if^, irfao had taken his cow, and Killed it; and 
^M^ Its flesh for shcty riyals: what is thy }u^^- 
'ibetttP" The Cka^dee/ replied, " He is a cruel ty- 
%ii^, who oppresses everyone under his {authority. 
Wn6t a 6bw wtMTth a hundred and twenty, riyafls^ or 
'iHiUref'^nd'hie hlis sold thia one for. sixty My^'U: 
'tHifffsf tyranny towards the owner/' TheDeftwda^ 
ih^-^td (o som^ of bis soldiers, " Take the Na'zir, 
,'*iWd. strip' him,' and bind hinii.'' This done, be^saiii 
to 'the butcher, ** Butcher, dost thou not fear God? 
'THoii hnst killed the cow unjustly.'^ Tbe butcher 
si^alb Urged that he was obliged to o)»ey the ^a'zir. 
'•* Then/' said the Defturda'r, '< if I order tbee ^o <Jo 
''d tong,' wilt thou do it ?" " I will do it," answered 
thfe biitcher. « Kill the Na'zir." said the Deflur^aV. 
'Ikh mediately, several of the soldiers preseajt seiz^ 
J the 'Na'zir, and threw him down ; and the butcher 
' ddt his throat, in the regular orthodox manner of 
i^lHing: animals for food. '* Now, cut him up,'' sa}d 
''tjie Deflurda'r, ** into sixty pieces." This ^was 
■ doiije : the people coneerned in the affi^ir, and many 
others^ looking on ; but none daring to i^eakf. ij^e 
] ^xty peasants who bad bought the me»^fof ibd, cqw 
Weire then called forward, one after aootber, and 
''^at}^ Was made to take a piece of the fle^ of the 
''^Wiky *'fid to pay for it two riya'ls; so thjit a i^uji- 
r'dW4f''And twenty, riya'is were obtained firpx^ Jhpiy : 
^'^fifcti thien dinuiBsed ; bu| the butcher teif^siin^. 
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-fafi the tete)ier;> And «iii««peM[ «hai^ h0%1ifetttiL ^bfe 
-paidicDB he <fafld beeoipaiilby't!ltf»>l^:fiit>'^ 9^^0#^ 
.iBldttfr therfifote ordttr4K)^<tot>tltt head^f tM »i(«ir 
fflhoiild foe given tohrm ^ md $ih0i»iUk&im^k> imj 
flivith his worse than valtMfltca> buriten,' !tlhadi(iQ|f>ia)Sll 
that he had Ret been more tin iwtUbftlevaa4 ScUffi^ 
.)believiagr himself to have/ su* easil)f esiowpdd ttlXSi he 
amvbd at his village* The m^ey* p«ild A}t(1h« fi^ 
>of the Na'xir was gfiven to the- owner ©fth«i '^^m^i^J 
>. Moitof the gorernora of province^ dtid^Ml4iCs 
'earrythftip oppression far befoud tli0:)iQiitid4(i''ilifM^ 
they .art authoiked to- ptoeeediby ttie Btif'filiii ;i 'sM 
'^eveuthc sheykh of silage, in «iB^ntiii<c th^'lidM- 
iOULnds of his superiors* i9i>ttees his ^WfUl* ptAir^: 
bribes, and the ties of relationah^p-andttvaYH^^iitl- 
ifluence him and them ; and ^by iM^<ffnia^> ftncf op- 
pression of some, who are mora: al>itf^'tO IbMh>^ 
greatly increase thai ofoth^rs^- ftnt>the'k)filtfe^ictf'^a 
(oheykh of a village is fat from* being* a' cfin^uiiW^VLt 
vthe period 'When the ta^es are d«niaftd<iid' df^^tfiy,'>he 
'frequendy reodves a more severe bastilMKidttfgf^thtti 
anyoi bis inferiors; for, when the popu^tl&viiii^ia 
village does not yield the isum requited,' th^eit^ah^yirh 
m ofttto beaten for their default ; and ^ot'^ai^d^s 
does he produce his own pnoportien^unitiil beih^bc^i 
well thcashed. AH the feHe^hhce^* are pr(yud'Of^*ibe 
.^toipes they> receive €ot withholding theil* Mdoltlribiii- 
.tions;. and are often iieard to boast of the nnnibei^^f 
,bViw8 which were inflicted upon them before? til^ 
would give up their moaey. Ammianua MafoelAfftls 
giveapreoise^the sacno character to the E^y^ptiiins 

of his time*. ^V "''^^ 

The t^enue of the Ba'sba of Eg^pt ij geia|5ii^)[y 
aaid lb amount to abput three miUJLQ^^nP^jf^wJpife 

he made to pay. .^ ' - '• > r. B:>iw^t dvuwi* 
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tkfUmg^* Nevly half arises from the direct taftes 
00 land, and from indictct exaciiona from the fcl- 
la^hee^n : the remainder, principally from the custom- 
taKea^ the tax on palm-trees, a kind of income-tax, 
and Uie sale of various pfoductions of the land; by 
which sale, the gOYernment, in most instances, o)>- 
tains a profit of more than fifty per cent. 

The present Ba'sha has increased his revenue to 
this amount by most oppressive measures. He has 
disposseaaed of their lands all the private proprietors 
throughout his dominions, allotting to each, as a 
partial compensation, a pension for life, proportioned 
to the extent and quality of the land which belonged 
to him. The farmer has, therefore, nothing to leave 
to hi» children but his hut, and perhaps a few cattle 
and some small savings. 

. The direct taxes on land are proportioned to the 
natural advantages of the soil. Their average 
amount is about 8^ . per fedda'n, which is nearly 
equal to an English acref. But the cultivator can 
never calculate exactly the full amount of what the 
government will require of him: he suffers from 
indirect exactions of quantities, differmg in different 
years, but always levied per fedda'n, of butter, honey, 
wax, wool, baskets of palm-leaves, ropes of the fibres 
of the palm-tree, and other commodities : he is also 
obliged to pay the hire of the camels which convey 
his grain to the government shoo^neh (or granary), 
and to. defray various other expenses. A portk>n of 
the produce of his land is taken by the government |, 
and sometimes the whole produce, at a fixed and fair 

* Some eBkimate it at fhe millioiu ; others, at little mote 
than iwo miUioni. 

t llie fedda'n has latelv been reduced : it was equal to 
about an Engliih acre ana one-tenth a few years ago ; and 
aomewhat tnore at an earlier period. 

{ Of some productions, as cotton, flax, &&, the gfovemment 
always takes the whole. 
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price, which, however, in many parte of Egypt^ \b 
retained to make up for the debts of the iDsolvent 
peasants *. The fella'hh, to supply the bare neces- 
saries of life, is often obliged to steal, and convey 
secretly to his hut, as much as he can of the produce 
of his land. He may either himself supply the seed 
for his land, or obtain it as a loan from the govern- 
ment; but in the latter case he seldom obtains a 
sufficient quantity; a considerable portion being 
generally stolen by the persons through whose han£ 
it passes before he receives it. To relate all the 
oppressions which the peasantry of Egypt endure 
would require too much space in the present work. 
It would be scarcely possible for them to suffer 
more, and live. It may be hardly necessary, there- 
fore, to add, that few of them engage, with assiduity, 
in the labours of agriculture, unless compelled to do 
so by their superiors^ 

The Ba'sha has not only taken possession of the 
lands of the private proprietors, but he has also 
thrown into his treasury a considerable proportion 
of the incomes of religious and charitable institu- 
tions, deeming their accumulated wealth superfluous. 
He first imposed a tax (of nearly half the amount 
of the regular land-tax) upon all land which had 
become a wuckf (or legacy unalienable by law) to 
any mosque, fountain, public school, &c.; and aAer- 
wards took absolute possession of such .lands, granting 
certain annuities in lieu of them, for keeping in repair 
the respective buildings, and lor the maintenance of 
those persons attached to them, as Na'zirs (or 
wardens), religious miniBters, inferior servants, stu- 
dents, and other pensioners. He has thus rendered 
himself extremely odious to most persons of the 

* Even the debts of the peasantry of one villaf^e are ofc«n 
imposed upon the inhabitants of nnother who have paid all 
that is justly due from them. 
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religions and learned professions, and especially to 
the Na'zirs of the mosques, who too generally en- 
riched themselves from the funds intrusted to their 
care, which were, in most cases, superabundant. The 
household property of the mosques and other public 
institutions (the wuckfs of numerous individuals of 
various ranks) the Ba'sha has hitherto left inviolate. 

The tax upon the palm-trees has been calculated 
to amount to about a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. The trees are rated according to their qua- 
lities ; generally at a piaster and a half each. 

The income-tax, which is called frHdeh^ is gene- 
rally a twelfth or more of a man's annual income or 
salary, when that can be ascertained. The maximum, 
however, is fixed at five hundred piasters. In the 
large towns it is levied upon individuals; in the 
villages, upon houses. The income-tax of all the 
inhabitants of the metropolis amounts to eight thou- 
sand purses, or about forty thousand pounds sterling. 

The inhabitants of the metropolis and of other 
large towns pay a heavy tax on grain, &c. The tax 
on each kind of grain is eij^hteen piasters per ardeb'b 
(or about five bushels) ; which sum is equal to the 
price of wheat in the country after a good harvest. 
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Chapter V. 

Domestic Lifb. 

Having sufficiently considered the foundations of the 
moral and social state of the Mooslims of Egypt, we 
may now take a view of their domestic life and ordi- 
ii^y habits ; and, first, let us confine our attention to 
thb higher and middle orders. 

A hiaster of a family, or any person who has 
aprived at iiianhood» and is uot in a menial situation 
or of very low condition, is commonly hoaqured with 
tUe. appellation of ''the sheykh^^ prefixed to his name* 
The word '* sheykh" literally signifies "an elder/* or . 
"!an aged person;'* but it is used as synonymous 
with our appellation of " Mister * :** a sheree^f, or 
descendant of the Prophet, is called *' the sey'dp" jor 
"the sey'yid*^ (master, or lord), whatever be has 
station. Many sheree'fs are employed in the lowest 
offices : there are servants, dustmen, and beggars, of 
the honoured race of Mohham'mad ; but all of them 
are entitled to the distinctive appellation above men- 
tinned, and privileged to wear the green turban f ; 
many of them, however, not only among those of 
humble station, but also among the wealthy, and 
particularly the learned, assume neither of these pre« 

^ Though moie particularly applied to a learned maxk, or a 
reputed aaint. 

t Men and women of this caste often contract marriaget 
with ^rwiit who are not memb«n of the samt { and m th^ 
tiU« of aheree'f ia inherited from either of the paranta, the 
ni^q»bef of penona who enjoy this diattodioa has heeon* wqr 
conaiderable. 
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ragatires ; preferring^ the title of ** sheykh^*^ ud IIm 
white turban. A man who has performed ftbe fS^ 
^mage is generally called *'the hkcfag*f* and a 
woman who has alike distinguished herself, **tbe 
hkJggeh :" yet there are many pilgrims who, like 
thdse shereerfs just before alhfded to, prefer the titb 
of ** sbeykh." The general appellation of a lady is 
•'the i/«," which signifies »Hhe mistress," or "the 
lady.'' 

'Before I describe the ordinary habits of the master 
of ti' &mily, I must mention the various classes of 
persons of whom the family may consist. The hha* 
nfiit^ or the females of the house, have distinct 
apartments allotted to them ^ and into these apart- 
irt*^s' (which, as well as the persoris to whom Ihey 
art!' appropriated, are eiillted ''the hharee'm") nd 
nflAes are allowed to etiter, excepting the master of 
th£ 'fatnily, and certain other near relations, and 
cBildren. The hharee'm may consist, first, of a wife, 
or"^Ves (to the tnxmber of four); secondly, of 
felttale slaves^ some of whom, namely, white and 
Abyssinian slaves, are generally concubines, and 
otlkirs (the black slaves) kept merely for servile 
oflaes, as cooking, waiting upon the ladies, Ac; 
tlirdfy; of ffemale free servants, who are, in no case, 
cdtiiftibines, or not legitimately so. The male de- 
peildants may consist of white and of black slaves, 
and f¥ee servants; but are mostly of the last-men- 
ti<^ed diss: Very few of tbe Egyptians avail them- 
seWk^s of the licence which their religion allows them, 
of teving foiir wives ; and still smaller is the number 
off tboee who have two or more wives, and concu- 
bines besides. Even most of those men who have 

*■ TIm vwd i» tlnu fitonoiinted liy tlie ioAialHtaiiti «€ Cait* 
andhtlwt greater port o£ Xgyvt ; but in most other countriee 
wb|n»Aiabicitjipriua,.AA^>« The Turks and Persiant vw, 
instead of it, the synonymous Arabic word hkafjjee. 

▼OL. I. 5i 
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l9lt t^lK^ Wift. Ar« (Content, for thc^ s^ak^. of d9X»^«9 
p^c^if for,iu> oth^r re^on, to reaaai& .'without a 
cpupnbine fikTe : but some prefer tbie pofwes^iogi of 
ah.Aby^nian slave to the more expensive w^ui'^ 
t9Dj9.nG€^of «,wife; ajad keep a black slavergirly or 
a9\ JEfg^tmo feinale servant, to. wait upon her, to 
c\eMi #1)4 keep in order the ap^tments of tbie hhan 
rei^'fla,.fLnd to cook. It is iseldotn that two or mora 
wives are kept in the same house : if they he, 4bey 
g^f^erally hfive distinct apartments. Of mal« ser* 
ymX^t the mitster of a family keeps, if he can eObrd 
tq do «o, one or more to wait upon him and bis male 
gujest^ i another, who is called a sacVckay or water- 
currier, hut who is particularly a servant of the 
h^aree'm, ^nd attends the ladies when tlvey go oal * ; 
a l^ou/walbt or door-keeper, who constantly sHs at the 
doiir <>f tibci house ; and a safiSf or groum, for the 
hor^e, mule» or ass. Few of the £gyptians liave 
niemhQ^ks, or male white slaves ; most of these being 
in th^ possession of rich 'Osma'nlees (or Turks); 
and sQarcely any but Turks of high rank k^ep 
ei;nuchs ; but a wealthy Egyptian merchant is proud 
of having a black slave to ride or walk behind him, 
and to carry his pipe. 

.The Egyptian is a very early riser ; as he retires, 
to sleep at an early hour : it is his duty to be up and 
dr^ed before daybreak, when he should say the 
morn in g*p ray ers. In general, while the master of 
a ffMnily is performing the religious ablution,, and 
sayipg his prayers, his wife or slave is preparing for 
hin^aiG^p of coffee, and filling his pipe, which she ' 
presents .to him as soon as he has acquitted himself 
of his religious duties. 

Many of the Egyptians take nothing before noon 
bu^'^he tii{^ of . Aoflfee and the pipe: «idiets. tal^e « 

* JJjdwi tharfr be a euftncK Ilie saclc'cka is gefte thfty'tlie • 
chier(ir\th«j^nrattt». «•-••' 
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light meal a| an early hour. The meal of tn-cnltfiM^ 
(el^fatoGfrj generally consists of brea<l, with tgfg^ii 
butter, cheese, clouted cream, or eurdled milk, &€:i - 
or (^aJkUe^rehy which is a kind of pastry, saturated'' 
with butter, made very thin, and fold«d over and' 
wer like a napkin : it is eaten alone, or with a littl^ 
honey poured over it, or sugar. A very common ' 
dish for breakfast is fix/ 1 moodewlmes^ or beans; 
similar to our horse-beans, slowly boikd, during ii' 
whole night, in an earthen vessel, buried, all but the i 
neck, in the hot ashes of an oven or a bath, and ' 
having the mouth closely stopped: they are eaten 
with linseed*oil, or butter, and generally with a little 
lime-juice : thus prepared, they are sold in the mom- 
io§^ in the soo^cks (or markets) of Cairo and other 
towns. A meal is often made (by those who cannot' 
afford luxuries) of bread and a mixture called daocV" ■ 
ckahy which is commonly composed of salt and pepper, - 
with zaiatar (or wild marjoram), or mint, or cumin-^ 
seed, and with one, or more, or all, of the following' 
ingredients ; namely, coriander- seed« cinnamon, se* 
same, and hhom'moos (or chick-peas) : each mouthful ' 
of bread is dipped in this mixture. The bread is 
always made in the form of a round flat cake, getie-^ 
rally about a span in width, and a finger's breadth 
in thickness. 

The pipe and the cup of coffee are enjoyed by ' 
almost all persons who can afford such luxuries, very 
early in the morning, and oftentimes during the day. 
There are many men who are scarcely ever seen ' 
without a pipe either in their hand or carried behti^d 
them by a servant. The smoker keeps his tob(tcco 
for d^ily use in a purse or bag made of shawl-stuff, 
or silBc, or velvet, which is often accompanied with 'a 
small pmieh containing a flint and steel, and soifn^' - 
agari/c tinder, andisusuaUy crammed into his bo^ofti; 

™^ pipe (which is called by many names^aai^AiV*' '^ 
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ook*f^O(/d, &c.) is generally between f^iV and five 
feet long: some pipes are shorter, and sopae ar^ of 
greater length, Tlie most ixMiiiikib 4iiji<I^^^^^ in 
Egypt is made of a kind of wood called hur^rk^k'- 
uck% ^The greater part of the stick Xi^Mft^^^i^l^bth- 
piece tp about three quarters of its leiSgtlfr) isrfWered 
witlysilk, which is oonfined at each extremity by gold 
thread, often intertwined with coloured silks, or by a 
tub0 of gilt silver ; and at the lower extremity of the 
covering is a tassel of silk. The covering wasjori- 
gindlly designed to be moistened with water, in order 
to cool the pipe, and, consequently, the smok^, by 
evaporatidp : but this is only done when the pipe is 
olc^ or not handsome. Cherry-stick pipes, whici are 
neVer covered, are also used b^ many persons, narti- 
cuiarly in tbe winter. In sumjtner, the smoke is not 
80' cool from the cherry-stick bipe as from thelkind 
before mentioned. The bowr{caUed hhag^ar) as of 
b^ked earthi* coloured red or brown J. The mputh- 
pSece {foomfi or turkeelheh) is composed of t^o or 
nk)re pieces of opaque, light-c<^oured amber, mter- 
jamed by ornaments of enamelled gold, agate, jasper, 
cj>rnelian, or some other preoious siil^stance. ' It is 
the' most costly part of the pipe : tb« p%e of oi^^ of 
Ae kind m9st generally used bjr peifens c^ the 
ttiiddle order, is from about o^e to three^^pounds 
Iterling. A wooden tube passes througl^ it. This is 
6ften changed, as it soon becomes foul from, the oil 
l)f the tobacco. The pipe also requires to be cleaned 
»ery often, which is done with tow, by means of a 
. Jong wire. Many poor men in Cairo ^4n their live- 
' llih^o^ by going aoout to clean pipes. *.; ' T 
^ The tobacco smoked by persons of ^e higher 

* Ftomihe Turkish. cAt6o0'cA. f I beHeye iri»4Ba|ile. 

X To ffteserve the matting or c^peft ftom injury, a ymall 
bras^i^a^ is often t)1ace^|^iie«th the bowt; and a udall tray 
ot^ood is^bka^^use of to reeeive the ashes of the tc 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. Ife7 

orders, and some others, in Egypt, is of a very mild 
and delicious flavour. It is mostly from the neigh- 
bourhood of El-La'dickee'yeh, in Syria. The best 
kind is the " mountain tobacco" {dookh'kkafn 
gel/ else). A stronger kind, which takes its name 
from the town of Soo'r {dookKkhaln Sot/ree), some 
times mixed with geVelee, is used by most persons 
of the middle orders. In smoking, the people df 
Egypt and of other countries of the East draw in 
their breath freely ; so that much of the smoke 
descends into the lungs ; and the terms which they 
use to express " smoking tobacco" signify " drinking 
smoke," or " drinking tobacco :" for the same wofd 
signifies both " smoke'* and " tobacco." Few of 
them spit while smoking : I have very • seldom seen 
any do so. 

Some of the Egyptians use the Persian pipe, in 
which the smoke passes through water. The pipe of 
this kind most commonly used by persons of the 
higher classes is called nalrgee^lehy because the vessel 
that contains the water is a cocoa-nut, of which 
" nalrgeefleh^^ is an Arabic name. Another kind, 
which has a glass vase, is called shee'aheh*. Each 
has a very long, flexible tube. A particular kind of 
tobacco, called toomhalk^ from Persia, is used in the 
water-pipe : it is first washed several times, and put 
into the pipe-bowl while damp ; and two or three 
pieces of live charcoal are placed on the top. Its 
flavour is mild and very agreeable ; but the strong 
inhalation necessary in this mode of smoking is in- 
jurious to persons of delicate lungs t* In using the 
Persian pipe, the person as freely draws the smoke 

* A Persian word, sigmfying " glass." 

f It iSf however, uften recummended in the case of a cough. 
One of my friends, the most celebrated of the poets of Cairf», 
who is much troubled by asthma, uses the na'rgee'leh almost 
incessantly from morning till night. 
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|.aiiriDuiea lo me ffenerai use or ine nargeeiea: ana 

.linany persons in Egypt suffer severely frprtftiie safte 

' Cfi^use. A kind of pipe, called go' zehK' y/%i(M is 

similar to the na'rgee'leh, excepting thai Unas a sti^rt 




liilofheeshj or hemp. r . . . . 

' .. The coffee (ckahfweh^) is made veiy strong, a^ad 

wjthout sugar 6r milk. The coffee-cup (which ' is 
jbailedJJn^a'n) is small; generally liotding not quite 
I an, ounce and a half of liquid. It is of porcelain, or 

J^litch-ware, and^ being \vithou.t a handle, ,is pia96d 
. witliin another cujp (called zurf)y of i^ilver of trass, 

according to the circumstances of the owner, aiid, 
,,pott^ in shape and size, nearly resembling our, cjgg- 
„9up,J,. in preparing the coffee> the ws^tjer is ^^st 




Coffe«*iexvice. 

•' '• «'G*d'z^*'&s'iheino8tcomtiumiiamfi*. • ./ .♦/•, .,j,y 
M (i(^*]^)^ 'ls'ih«f-viailie of the beverage : th^- iriwW;.(wMl?" 
'*%tti»!«f%iPto«inkJd^«irt called Aflon'». i- . i/. ;. ./ 

{ In a full service there are ten fitif(tfnftaadzi|rlf.q|joni^^ni 
kinds, and often anoihvf fi^^a and surf ..«l44Ui)fUflp«»Kin(^ 
c If 
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^jma(de!!§) ]ix)tl:..the coffee (freshly Joas!ea,*^jSd 

l,j[^up^ea^ isjben j>ut in, and stirred; aft,e]r ^wfhiph pie 

^Mt'iS|4gaf|i placed on the fire, qnce or twice.' unJil 

.uj|j'wffee* begins to simmer ; whep it. is, takep*olF, 

/f^i^'its cJDii tents are poured out in(o the 'cups wli^e 

I ifee surface, is yet creamy. The E^ptians are ei- 

^^oesSiyely fond of pu^e and strong coffee, thus pre- 

.' pared ; and very seldom add sugar to it (though, sonie 

"ao so when they are unwell), arid never millc. pr 

cream; hut a little cardamom-seed* is often add^'to 

ifi/7Jt isa common custoni, also, to fumigat^' the 

cup vdith the smoke of niastic ; and the Wealthy sipiiSfe- 

^ times impregnate the coffee with the delicious ' iVk- 

j grance of amfcergrisf. The most general fec(d^jbf 

" doirig this IS, to put about a Qarat-weig^Mof tiiiibe^^ 

'j gris in a coffee-pot, and irielt it over afire ; theii mate 

^ the coffee in another pot, lii the manner Hiefbre'cfi?- 

^isqnbei 'arid, when it has settled a little, jioriir (iimo 

'"tnejk>twhich (Contains the atobergrife. Sdme p^riiiifts 

make use of the ambergris, for the same purpose, 

in a different way; sticking a piece of it, of the 

weight of about two carats, in the bottom of the cup, 

and then pouring in the coffee : a piece of the weight 

above-mentioned will serve for two or three weeks. 

This mode is often adopted by persons who like 

always to have the coffee which th^y themselves 

dnnk flavoured with this perfume, and do not give 

Ij-alLtheir visiters the same luxury. The co'ffej^^^pot is 

tax the niftsier of the. house, or fbr a distinguished |ptEiest. In 
tfie accompanying sketch, the coffee-pot {be/^tft^p^ buk'rvg) 
and the zurfs and tray are of silver, and are represented on a 
scale of one-eighth of the real size. Below^^Jjii^set are a 
similar zurf and finga'n, on a scale of one-fourth, and a brass 
zurf, with the finga'ii placed in it. .So«»4ut!|»m5?)of f lain 
" ^ptsllvefliHgtee; and^ afew opnlenfc ^rfQfi8j,Ji^«i'th^ of 
gold. Many Moos'linw, howevcfr» wUglQtt»llfo^if#yWft^ll 
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riMStt^ettfhM brought ih a vessel of silver er brass 
(fealled War*c**c), containing burning charcoal. This 
•iF^ssel ts Suspended by three chains. In presenting 
"he coflee, the servant holds the foot of the zurf with 




<*AVcke«an«l Mun'okudt*. 

his thumb and first finger. In receiving the finga'n 
and KUrfjhe tn&kes use of both hands, placing the left 
beneath and the right above at the same instant. 

In cold Weather, a brasier, or chafing-dish (called 
mun'ckud)^ of tinned copper, full of burning char- 
coal, is placed on the floor ; and sometimes perfume 
is burnt in it. The Egyptians take great delight in 
perftunes f; and often fumigate their apartments. 
The substance most coxpmonty used for this purpose 
is frankincente of an inferior quality, called bakho(/r 
el'burr^ Benzoin % and aloes*wood § are also used 
for the same purpose. 

* One 6f Ike lattsr (that to the right) is an earthen vessel. 
Kaeh of the abote utenstts is represented on a scale of about 
one^eighth of the teftl site. 

•i<>'fiina^8o»«times peefume tha hAard aad muslaiclMt with 
civet. 
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,J{ he cap ciMDiTCKiieQUy afford, to ^e^^j^rhm^t 
m^, or as3,or to hire an ass, the Egyptian, i| *^J- 
ioin seen walking far beyond the threshold o(.M» 
o^^n house ; but very few of the people of PoifQ^^qr 
of the other towns, venture to expose themselves to 
the suspicion of possessing superfluous wealth, and, 
consequently, to greater exactions of the government 
than they ^ould otherwise suffer, by keepkig horses ♦. 
Tbe modern saddle of the horse is generally padded* 
and covered with cloth or velvet, embroidered, or 
otherwise ornamented ; and the head-stall and brei^t- 
leather are adorned with silk tassels, and cdns^ or 
other ornamehts, of silver. Wealthy n^erchanls, wd 
the gr^at 'ool'kma, usually ride mules.. The mdle 
of'tWc mule is, generally, nearly the sabe as tljfct of 




An As« equippedin the usuaj jaonnejr for rt<i^njjr f, /^^ ^^^^^ 

is usually attended by a servant bearing his pipe. .H»io 

t Nearly th^ whole of its coat is closely shorn. iyM^a^ I 
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riAcrniB bne'oF lb6 'ool^ama, it k ttovertd- Mrilii'i^ 
seggaldeh (or nrayer-carpet) : so, also, sohiifitltti^s'is'^ 
thai ladies' sacWle; from which, howfev<jr, the fbrtnir 
diffieri cojssidierably, as will be dhown herdi&fi^K * 
Asses are most genemlly used ^ rfdis^ thmti^ { 
the liarrow and crowded streets of Cairo ;-and 1h&i6'' 
ace many for hire: their usual pace is an easy antbte. ' 
Thte ass is famished- with a stuffed saddle ; ' the' fdW* * 
part, of which is covered with red leather, and the-^ 
s^atj tiM»t commbnly, with a kind of soft wooW«i lafefei } 
similar to our coach-lace, of red, yellow, and o^er- 
cDloiirs. The stirrup-leathers are', in every case, very , 
sftiiOft. The Norseman is preceded by a servant, or 
by two servants, to clear the way ; and, for the isame 
p^nrposeyia servaht generally runs beside or bi^bliidJ 
thelcsls, or sometimes before; calling dutto the^pa^^ 
se^Rgers'to^ move out of the way to the right t)r Ifeft^l 
Of' to take care of' their backs, faces, sicfcsj' fee«^ dr* 
hedte*. The rider, however, must be Vigilant, aid 
BOitrast merely to his servant, or he may be thrown 
dbWnby the wide load of a camel; which acfcident, 
indcied* is sometimes unavoidable in the morrnatt-oW 

" * remetfnak! BhinuxHak! (to thy right! to thy left'!), rfoA'- 
ritA/{thy back OjWMA'iAoit/ (thy face !),^fm'6aA/ (thy gide»)i 
ti^ipiki (thy foot!), ktlahakl (thy heeiO»an<>» *<> '» Twrki 
•j^ciin J (take care I), are the most commoQ cri(^. TheCoUowf 
mg appellations are also often added : — y</ efer^dee ! (to a 
dfurk), y'c/ sheykh! (to an old, or a middle-aged, Moos^m 
il*rtiV*Jy, yii*»uVee I (fo a young ravi^yycf wefed! at ye^ibhtiet 
(to a hoy), va^ shereey! (to a green-turbaned descea(kaBt->Gff 
..difi) Pvqphet), yalnCoilim! (to a native Ghri»tian, oc a J^w), 
^ khawafgeh! (io a Frank;, ya' sitt! (to a lady, or a female 
or t^e middle order), and yt^ bint! that is, ''daughter,"' dr 
^** glrl^^ (to upoor female). A woman of the lowet ebasM, hior^^- 
-CKAVOAd she be, the servant mutt call " girl,*' 6r *f»<laUglitii^ 
:MprQhaWy,»h« will not move an. inch out of tb«Fiwf^3r*idA 



^^te ififW yo^g womai^.is often cAUcd Voo'^fA, or " l?ride 
and^j^g^^^r^or^' female pilgrim,*; is an appellation o^ 
'Ipvetfto^Whenlnthegtreets: ^' ^^^' 
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Bn^icr^i^^d ^tx^ta, , Hia i^ m igiiilffNlUy jcaraedkfl 

bj, t^ fieiiY^p^.^Mid filled and^ lighted if<Mi«rdisBioiiiilrr 

atjavhcHI^(lQr,^l>«p«. .. ,.,.. .M, -o) i\ A>^j^op«>i 

;if,J^a;li^yfe.<H>. regular bu9»iiira9<to. employ kiihv'itnBii 

fJgyPt'W^ fpenii^ the greater part of t&e ^lin ridia^h 

P9{3^^^/ visits, or nuiJcilif^. purchases; or.'in vmokiBgA. 1, 

ai^.^pp^g. coffee, and chatting with « fiiiendi atfi 

hpipl^iit or h« passes, an. hour or more in .the mwiringG 

ei^^n^ the hunxies of a publia bath. . M -noon, MV 

hiji^.a$aip to say pmyers, if he fulfil the* diAtieft) imm{ 

pp^d qn hiaxby his religion ; but, as Ihave>ra«(ar)d«A^ 

on.tfl former occasion, there are. comparatiTely.if(M(^. 

persons among the Egyptians who dos not ^'om«<iiiDto 

neglect these duties; and there are: noidKly whtf^ 

scarcely ever pray. Dicectly aA0r oaid^dii<y4 b» diiif a^i 

then tjikesa pipe and a cup of coffee^. anii,, in hoilf 

w^theri usu^ly indulges himself with- ia.nap« .X^lUilt 

hc^netires to recline in the/hharfte-'m;/ wheo&'a»li«fei 

or. fenoiale slave \vatches over his. repose, orvtuJbs>fth[e) 

$oles . of his feet with her hands., On suoh )Occa^i0iifl(f 

and ai] other times when he wishes to enjoy pcnuanytf 

every person who comes to pay him 'a visit «tSit«ldl» 

by the servant, that he is in the hharee'm ; $ted)(nci 

friend expects him to be called thence, unl^ on 

very urgent business* From the time of thenft^i^'r 

nooA prayers until sunset (the next time of 'pi^ay^'r)', 

he generally enjoys, again, his pipe and a cUp bf 

coffee in the society of some one or roore ol^ ,h^ 

friends at home or abroad. Shortly after.. ^una«t» 

hesupsw • . >•.. . r-J^i. ot) 

I must now describe the meals^ of diuttrf^^(rf^ 

(jkud'a) and supper {el- ash! a) ^ and the manfieri^ljjjl 

etiquette of eating. The same remarlg^s wjiU iapp)}(^ io 

both these ^repa^s ; excepting that aappecis t^wa^s 

^he principal meal: It is the g^eneral custosil'to'eoe^c 

in%e afle'rnoon; and what reifnainyqfthjy'^iij^iP^ 

eafen tte iteit day for dinner, wt^\!t!^)'Ki^'^vf§> 
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gticsts in the house. The master of ft family ff^ii6- 
i-ally dines and sups with his wife or wives ana chil- 
dren ; but there are many men, particularly in tfi6 
higher classes, who are loo proud to do this, or itoo 
ihuch engaged in Society to be able to do so, unless 
dn some few occasions ; and there are men eveil in 
the lowest class who scarcely ever eat with their wives 
or children. When a person is paying a visit to a 
friend, and the hour of dinner or supper arrives, it 
is incumbent on the master of the house to order the 
meal to be brought; and the same is generally con- 
sidered necessary if the visiter be a stranger. 

Every person^ before he sits down to the table, or 
rather to the tray, washes his hands*, and some- 
times his mouth also, ^th soap and water; or, at 
least, has some water poured upon his right hand. A 
servant brings to him a basin and ewer (called tisht 
and ibreefck), of tinned copper, or of brass t- The 




Tisht and Ibiee'ck^ 

* See Mark, vii. 3. 

f In the houses of some of the opulent these uteiislls are of 
silrer. I have also seen some of gilt copper. 
., X The width of the formei: is fourteen inche.s; an^tl) 
height of the latter; the same. 
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former of these has a cover pierced with holeSy Vfith 
a raided receptacle for the soap in the middle ; and 
the water, being poured upon the hands, passw 
through this cover into the space below; so that, 
when the basin is brought to a second person, the 
water with which the former one has washed is nqt 
seen. A napkin {fooHah) is giveh to each person. 




Washing before or afler a MeaL 

A round tray (called seeneefyeK) of tinned copper, 
or sometimes of brass, generally between two and 
three feet in diameter, serves as a table ; being placed 
upon a stool (kooi^see) about fifteen inches high, 
made of wood, and often covered with mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise-shell, bone, &c. These two pieces of ftur- 
niture compose the soofrah. Round cakes of breads 
strch as have been before described, sometimes ciit in 
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^(^ ^ev^r^rUip^s, cut in two, i6 be s^0ee«ea^|Ov€ar 
;^jny,, of tlic , flisljies that may require l^e aci(S : '4n!d^ 
^^p(^;}. Q^ box-wood, oif of ebony, or U)rto^^e;sbe|fri3 
j)Ut for . f^ person. The bread ofte^' serves'^ as^ a 
^^te. ^veral dishes of tinned copJ^r, 6r,'of^cmf4a, 
j^nUining different kinds of viands, yegetables' &p^ 
are then placed upon the tray, according to' tne com- 
mon fashk)n of the country ; or pnly one dish is put 
on at a t^ne, after tbe Turkish mode.' 

The pezsoiis who are to parWke <jf the repast sit 
upoivtbe Hoor ar(nmd the tray ; eaeh with his napkin 
upo^ bisjki^es: x>r, if the tray be pljbLeed near the 
ewe €f» a Ipw deewa'n, which is^ ciilen^done, some of 

1 *-■■-'-■ ■■^-"'' -^ ' "■'■'] 




Koor'see and Seenee'yeh. 

the persons m^ sit on tbe deewa'n, and tbe others 
4mJi^[(^QflT : but, if the party be numefoUB, ite tray 
is placed in the middle of' the room, atid^tbcy>3k 
•fWind « i/i'ith one knee on the g^^ou^d, andjtM^tther 
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'bie Vofd^' • ani' by the master of ttie^ libiise flfst;^ ' " !ft 




a ny-wnisk madd of palni-kavet. 
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*icl'QCDAsidered both as a grftce and as an invitation to 
any person to partake of the meal ; and when any 
one is addressed with " Bi-smi-flah,'* or ^^TafudHdaV* 
(whkh latter signifies, in this case, ''Do me the 
favour to partake of the repast"), he must reply, if 
he do not accept the invitation, ^^ Henee'-an'* (or 
" May it benefit"), or use some similar expression : 
else it will be feared that an evil eye has been cast 
upon the food ; and they say that, " in the food that 
is coveted ** (or upon which an envious eye has 
fallen), *' there is no blessing." But the manner in 
which the Egyptian often presses a stranger to eat 
with him shows that feelings of hospitality most 
forcibly dictate the ** Bi-smi-l'lah.** The master of 
the house first begins to eat ; the guests or others 
immediately follow his example. Neither knives 
nor forks are used : the thumb and two fingers of 
the right hand serve instead of those instruments; 
but the spoons are used for soup or rice, or other 
things that cannot be easily eaten without ; and both 
hands may be used in particular cases^ as will be 
presently explained. When there are several dishes 
upon the tray, each person takes of any that he likes, 
or of every one in succession j i^hen only one dish is 
placed upon the tray at a time, each takes from it a 
few mouthfuls, and it is quickly removed, to give 
place to another*. To pick out a delicate morsel, 
and hand it to a friend, is esteemed polite. The 
manner of eating with the fingers, as practised in 
Egypt and other Eastern countries, is more delicate 
than may be imagined by Europeans who have not 
witnessed it, nor heard it correctly described. Each 
person breaks off a small piece of bread, dips it in 
the dish, and then conveys it to his mouth, together 
ivith a small portion of the meat or other contents 

* Our Satioor and his disciples thus ate ftom one dii»b. 
See Matt. XXVI. 23. 
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of the dish*. The piece of bread ia generally deuMed 
together) so as to enclose the morsel of meoit, dte. ; 
and only the thumb and first and second fingers nire 
commonly used. When a person takes a pMce^of 
meat too large for a single mouthful, he usually 
places it upon his bread. 

Ilie food is dressed in such a manner that it may 
be easily eaten in the mode above^described. U 
generally consists, for the most part, of yukh'nee, or 
stewed meat, with chopped onions, or with a quan- 
tity of bcimiyeks f, or other vegetables \ ckafwoar^' 
mehj or a richer stew wUh onions ; v>a?uck makhf- 
ihee, or vine-leaves, or oits of lettuee-leaf or oab- 
bage-leaf, with a mixture of rice and minced meat 
(deho&tely seasoned with salt^ pepper, and onions, 
and often With garlic, parsley, &c.) wrapped up in 
them, and boiled ; cucumbers {khiyolr\ or black, 
White^ or red holdingclns |, or a kind of gourd (called 
ckar'a koo'sek) of the size and shape of a small 
cucumber, which are all tnahhlshee^ or stuffed, with 
the same composition as the leaves above-mentioned; 
and kehdh^ or small morsels of mutton or iamb, 
roasted on skewers. Many dishes consist wholly, or 
for the most part, of vegetables \ such as cabbage, 
purslain, ^inach, beans, lupins, chick-peas, gourd cut 
into small pieces, colocasia, lentils, &c. Fish, dressed 
with oil) is also a common dish. Most of the meats 
are cooked with clarified butter, on accoant of the 

* Or he merely sops his morsel of bread in the dish. See 
Ruth, ii. 14 1 and John, xiii. 26. 

t The ba'miyeh is the esculent hibiscus: the part which 
is eaten is a polygonal pod, generally between one and three 
inches in length, and of the thickness of a small finger *. it is 
fliU of seeds and nutritive mucilage, and has a very pleasant 
flavour* A little lime-juice is usually dropped on the plate of 
hi/miyehs. 

\ The black and white ba'dinga'n are the fruits of two kinds 
of egg-plant : ih^ red is the tomata. 
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deficiency of fat, and are made very rich : the 
butter, in the hot season, is perfectly liquid. When 
a fowl is placed whole on the tray, both bands are 
generally required to separate the joints ; or two per- 
sons, each using the right hand alone, perform this 
operation together : but some will do it very cleverly 
without assistance, and with a single hand. Many 
of the Arabs will not allow the left hand to touch 
food in any case*, excepting when the right is 
maimed. A boned fowl, stuffed with raisins, pistachio- 
nuts, crumbled bread, and parsley, is not an uncom- 
mon dish; and even a whole lamb, stuffed with 
pistachio-nuts, &c., is sometimes served up ; but the 
meat is easily separated with one hand. Sweets are 
often mixed with stewed meat, &c. ; as, for instance, 
*annJh (or jujubes) and sugar with yukh'nee. Va- 
rious kinds of sweets are also served up, and often in 
no particular order with respect to other meats. A 
favourite sweet dish is koondfehy which is made of 
wheat-flour, and resembles vermicelli, but iS finer ; 
it is boiled, and sweetened with sugar or honey. A 
dish of water-melon {huttedkk)^ if in season, gene- 
rally forms fpart of the meal. This is cut up about a 
quarter of an hour before, and left to cool in the ex- 
ternal ahr, or in a current of air, by the evaporation 
of the juice on the surfaces of th€ slices ; but it is 
always watched during tliis time, lest a serpent should 
come to it, and poison it by its breath or bite ; for 
this reptile is said to be extremely fond of the water- 
melon, and to smell it at a great distance. Water- 
melons are very abundant in Egypt, and mosUy very 
delicious and wholesome. A dish of boiled rice 
(called toot! 2 moofeHfel^ the fila'v of the Turks), 
mixed with a little butter, and seasoned with salt and 
pepper, is generally that from which the last morsels 
are taken ; but, in the houses of the wealthy, this is 
* Because used for undeaa pnrpoMi . 
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Water -bottlea (Do'rucks), with covers of dilTerent kinds. Thebot'les in 
the foremost row are one-sixth of the real size. 




WatowbottlM 



^°'«»^feoo9le 



XK)MESXIC LIFB. S^Nf- 

often followed by a bowl of khoQshalf*y a sweet 
drink, commonly consisting of water with raisins 
boiled in it, and then sugar ; when cool, a little rose- 
water is dropped into itt. The water-melon fre- 
quently supplies the place of this J. 

The Egyptians eat very moderately; though 
quickly. Each person, as soon as he has finished, 
says ^'' Elhham'doo H-Ha^h'* (Praise be to God)§, 
and ^ts up, without waiting till the others have 
donef : he then washes his hands and mouth with 
soap and water ; the basin and ewer being lield by a 
servant, as before. 

The only beverage at meals is water of the Nile, 
or, sometimes, at the tables of the rich, sherbet, 
which will presently be described. The water of the 
Nile is remarkably good ; but that of all the wells in 
Cairo and in other parts of Egypt is slightly brackish. 
In general, water is drunk either from an earthen 
bottle or from a brass cup %. The water-bottles are of 
two kinds; one called ddrucky and the other 
ckoolHeh : the former has a narrow, and the latter a 
wide, mouth. They are made of a greyish, porous . 
earth, which cools the water deliciously, by evapora- 

* So called from the Persian khofih clh^ or '* sweet water." 

f It is drunk with ladles of tortoise-shell, or cocoa-nut. 

\ The principal and best fruits of Egypt are dates^ grapes, ' 
oranges and citrons of various kinds, common figs, sycamore- 
figs, prickly-pears, pomegranates, bananaii, and a great variety 
of melons. From this enumeration it appears that there are 
not many good fruits in this country. 

§ Or «lE/-AAajn'r/«) li-Plafhiruybi-i-'Jhmee'n'' (Praise be 
to God, the Lord of all creatures). 

II It is deemed highly improper to rise during a meal, eves 
from respect to a superior who may approach. It has been • 
mentioned before, that the Prophet forbade his followers to 
rise while eating, or when about to eat, even if the time of 
pravei arrived. 

^ The ancient Egyptians used drinking^cups of brass. 
(Herodotus, lib. ii.cap. 37.) 
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tioB ; and they are, therefore, generally placed in a 
current af air. The interior is often blackened with 
the smoke of some resinous wood, and then x>er- 
fiunea with the smoke of c^iif' a/ *-wood and mastic ; 
the latter used last. A small earthen vessel (called 
mil/kkar'ah) is employed in performing these opera- 
tions, to contain the burning charcoal, which is 





Earthen Mib'khar'ah, and China Do'ruckioue-sixthofthe teal sUe, 

required to ignite the wood, and the jnastic ; and the 
water-bottle is held inverted over it. A strip of rag 
is tied round the neck of the do'ruck, at the distance 
of about an inch from the mouth, to prevent the 
smoke-black from extending too far upon the exterior 
of the bottle. Many persons also put a little orange- 
flower-water into the bottles f. This gives a very 
"agteeable flavour to their contents. The bottles have 
•stoppers of silver, brass, tin, wood, or palra-leaves'^ 
and are generally placed in a tray of tinned copper, 
^hlch receives the water that exudes from them. In 
ctold weather, china bottles are used in many nouses 
Itisttead of those above-described, which then render 
"the wAter too cold. The two most common forms or 
drinking-cups are here represented. Every per^ 

• Amuris kafah Firtwkal. An Arabian tree, 
•'^f Wye/ flfflAr, or ma'yet zak'r.na'i-mfak^ •- . 
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Brass Drinkiug-cups, one-fifth of the real siie* 

before and after drinking", repeats the same ejacula- 
tions as before and after eating"; and this he does 
each time that he drinks during a meal : each friend 
present then says to him " May it benefit "* ; to 
which the reply is " God benefit thee" f- 

Though we read, in some of the delightful " Tales 
of f:^[^nsand and One Nights," of removing " the 
table of viands*' t and bringing " the table of wine"§, 
this prohibited beverage is not often introduced in 
general society, either during or after the meal, or at 
other times, by the Moos'lims of Egypt in the present 
day. Many of them, however, habitually indulge in 
drinking wine with select parties of their acquaint- 
ance. The servants of a man who is addicted to tliis 
habit know such of his friends as may be admitted, if 
they happen to call when he is engaged in this un- 
lawful pleasure ; and to all others they say that he is 
not at home, or that he is in the hharee'm. Drink- 
ing wine is indulged in by such persons before and 
aflec 9upper« and during that meal ; but it is most 
«P)^i^ved hefore supper ; as they say that it quickens 
Ule app^te. The " table of wine " is usually thus 
prepared^ according to a penitent Moos'lim wine- 
bibber, who is one of my firiends (I cannot speak on 
UiisiiSubjectfrom my own experience; for, as I never 

f AN(A ^hen'nee^k {fot yjoohen'net'k). 

I Soofrai ei'-ta'a'm, } Soofrat el^mooda'm. 

VOL I. N 
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dHiik 'wine,l liiBivc never been invited to join a IVfoos^^ 
lim wine-party ) : — a round japanned tray, or a glass 
dish, is placed on the stool before-meBtioned: on this 
ajre generally arranged two cut-glass jugs, one con- 
taining wine*, and the other, rosogliof; and some- 
times two or more bottles besides: 9eveml sniiail 
glasses are placed with these ; and gUm saucers of 
dried and fresh fruits, and, perhaps, pickles : lasliy, 
two candles, and, often, a bimch of flowers stuck in a 
candlestick, are put upon the tray* 

The Egyptians have various kinds of sherbets, or 
sweet drinks. The most oora^on kind | is merely 
sugar' and water; but very; sweet : lemonade| is ano- 
ther: athirdl^ind, the most esteemed], is prepared 
from a hard oontserre of vk>fet8, made by pounding 
violet-flowery and then boiling them with sugar : this 
violet-sherbet Is of a green colour: a'fomib^ kind is 
prepared from mulberries : a fifth **, from sorrel. 
There is also a kitld of sherbet sold in the 8treet$^tt 
w|iich is made with raisins, as iti name impUes*; ano- 
ther kind, which is a strong infuuxHi of IJQOijpe^oott 
and called by the name of thdt rootJt; and a rthiitl 
kind, which is prepared from the fmft of the lecustt 
tree, and called, in like manner, by the name of the 
fruit§§. The sherbet is served in covered glass ciofs 
containing about half a pint measure, or rather mtire; 
some of which (the more common kind) are orna** 
mented with gilt flowers, &c. The sherbet^caps are 
placed on a round tray, and covered with a round 

( * Nekee^d, or int»da!m, f ^AmUer^ee, 

f.^ Called pimply «Aur6a'^, or thmrba't took'kar, lodlbet of 
fugar. 

xAt ffiftlJ'Pd xeiHs^b^ This name is also given to an intpirf- 
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{^iee0/)of embroidered silk, or clqth ofgpld. On tl^e 
right ttrm af the person who presente the shiertet i 
hung! a large oUoag napkin wiih a wide embroideri^d 
border of gold and coloured silks at each end. This 
is uateqsibly offered for the purpose of wiping the lips 
after drinking the sherbet; but it is really not so 
muoh for use as for display : the lips are seldom or 
scarcely touched with it ' 





Sherbet-cups. 

, The inteftftl between supper and the *esh'e, ot 
time of the night-prayers» is generally passed in 
smaking^a pipe^and sipping a cup of co&e. The 
enjoyment 4f the pipe may be interrupted by prayer, 
but kt c^tinued a^erwards ; »nd sometimes draughty 
or ctaesS) or some other game, or at least conversa; 
twsL, eotitributes to make the time glide away mor^ 
agreeably* The members of an Egyptian family in 
easy cifeumstances may pass their time Very plea- 
santly ^ but tbey do so in a quiet way. The men 
oflen pay evening visits to their friends at, or after! 
suppet-time. They commonly use, on these and 
simiku: occasions, a folding lantern (/J/noo's), cdn- 
posed of waxed cloth strained over rings of wire,' and 
a top and bottom of tinned copper. 1Jus,)qi^d of 
lantern Is hevt represented, together with theAeoin- 
^on l&mp (ckmdeefl)^ and its usual receptacle of 
wood, which serves to protect the flame frbii tbc 
Wind. The lamp is ft small vessel of gla^Si^tavifiji 'i2 

N 2 ' ^ 
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mue iutle] iii, the Tbiottom, in which is stucl^'a Hitck 
IpTine^ of cotton twisted round-^a piece of sti^aw. 
Sqine water is poured in first, and then the oil. A 





Lantern and Lamp. 

fjompof this ^kind is often hung over the entrs^ce of a 

house. By night, the interiors of the houses present 

f^ more dull appearance than in the day : the light of 

on,^ or two candles (placed on the floor or on a stool, 

.an4 sometimes surrounded by a large glass shade^ v"^ 

j^aclos^d in a glass lantern, on account of the win- 

>d9W^. heiflg merely of lattice-work) is generally 

.t,houg)it sufficient for a large and lofty saloon. Pew 

,pf ^he Egyptians sit up later, in summer, than thr^e 

^pr, four o'clock, which is three or four hours afl^r 

^^ufijf^^ for their reckoning of time is from sunset 

jj^|:,ipvjery season of the year : in winter they often sit 

up five or six hours. 

"^' TPhug the day is usually spent by men of mc^aratc 

*'H^<i^th'\vho httve no regular business to attend to, 

or n^iie th^t requires their own active superntt^tid- 

ence. ftu J. it is the habit of the tradesman to repair, • 
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f^ after jbreakfasty ^ , b^s fihop or. waneho^ei pi^ 
remain there until near ,8iinBe't *. ' He ^as leisu'r^ 
tb'sn^oke .as much as, he likes ; and his customer^ 
often smo^e with him. To some ot these he offers 
his own pipe (unless they have their» with them), 
and a cup of coffee, which ii^ obtained from the 
nearest cotfee-shop. A great portion of the day he 
sometimes passes in a^eeable chat with costomera, 
or with this tradesmen of the next or opposite shops. 
He generally says his prayers without moving from 
his shop« Shortly after the noon-prayers, or some- 
times earlier or later^ he eats a light meal, such as a 
plate of keba'b and a cake of bread (which a boy or 
maid daily brings from his house, or procures in the 
market), or some bread and cheese or pickles, &c*, 
which are carried about the streets for sale ; and if 
a customer be present, he is always invited, and often 
pressed, to partake of this meal. A large earthen 
bottle of water is kept in the shop, and replenished, 
whenever necessary, by a passing sack^cka^ or water- 
carrier. In the evening, the tradesman returns to 
his house, eats his supper, and, soon ailer, retires to 
bed. 

It is the general custom in Egypt for the husbai^d 
and wife to sleep in the same- bed, excepting amoi^^ 
the wealthy classes, who mostly prefer separate bed^. 
The bed is usually thus prepared in the hdusei^'bf 
persons of moderate wealth: a mattress t«stilfi^d 
with cotton, about six feet lonff, and three i>r fcnjir 
feet in width, is placed upon alow ftame t: a^fllbW 
is placed fof the head, and a she^t spread otil*^ tlils 
and the mattress: the only covering in sumtt^i^ls 
generally a thin blanket §) and in wintet ' a thl^k 

P- A description o£ the shop*, and a furthisr adootinti^f the 
, Ir^unw of Gaim^ will b« givon ia another .phapt^^ (pn, ^/i- 

duiltry. . <. 

f Tborra'AAaA. ' $ Sei'leV. ' ^ }F^Kifrii''ifil' "* 
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^)fniadt'efis 4» > placed tpotf th« ^mmi; <it imk^vskffl^ 
|pes9>Bin^e laddidiie upcm the lotherv with-.tib^/fih^ 
'^lomy'i&c^x audi oflcn, aeushioiL of >lhe](kelyyj|:il 
placed on each si de^ A jnusqttito*cur(aifi t'-'is^^isiiij^ 
fyfekided'over the bed by means of four stril);^, i^lllch 
ait attached to nails in the walL The dreas is x^^om 
ielnanged on goln^ to bed ; . aad in winter ' mny 
^idoptei Bleep with all their crrdiiiarir cl0thisa/ o^ j^* 
cepfeing the giVbeh^ or cloth co^i ; butt itk' sumilKf 
4|wy s^epalmo9t» or entirely, ultcla^. Inwintep^tb^ 
Ibed.ift j^repared in a^stnuU closet (called kA»z^,n^h)i 
iin mDimer, in a laiig;e noomi' All the beds:ip^e|S(.^n9 
^Itodiipi in the day-time, aod'placeii on one'|$idjE(, 
<)ti in. the> closet uhove-menltioned.. jlO\mjag)ih/a 
|iott«6t' weiikther n many * people sleep upcNai . th^ ; b^vv^ 
Mnpi I om ' ill . a fesfhhah^ whi^h is • an uncovered \ t^i;^^ 
ineiH; bui(^hthaJi»ia and other diseaae9 afteHj^^sul^ 
irom thioir thus exposing themselves to tb^ exteruiii 
air -at nigiht* . The most common kind oC fraflifi fcMr 
the bed is>made of palm-stickd; but this lia,ijt>QUiP 
iugs, which ore very abundant in Egypt in i^ sum^- 
.merv as fleas are in the winter. Th^acio^^oth^r 
-pjagues, to which the people pf Egypt are expo^^j^j 
gk\ght and day, have been before ,mentiqaed p yffi^h 
f^gardfto the most disgusting of th^m, ibe.l^D iH 
.l^y^hem be added, that they are not always, t& bf 
ftY4HdQd even by the most scrupulous cleanliness : .bvtt 

S'pe^rson.^ho changes his linen af>er two oi: three 
ays! wear is yery seldom annoyed by these vermijofs 
^4 whe»> he is, they are easily removed, not atJ^clf^ 
ims^ thejpaselvea to the skin : they are generally fin^pd 
i|f i^f^, linen* < A house may be kept alipost <;le^r .of 

•'•^iLthi^*/: ■ • !'.;,</ ;• .. 

la^tiNa/niiio'tetfi^. It iS'CompoBed of' nnuiinyot llnen^ on 
open texture, or crape, and forms a close canopy. 
X In the Ii^troduction to this work. ., ^. 
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flit»<mfly be k»pt' out l)ypiaeiBg' vets at'thendoDi* 
atod'WTBkioWsr but it is napossibie i6 ponfy^aik 
Eg^tian hoilse from bugSyif it oontain nxnth wiMdp* 
w^, iwhioh- ils gienerallj: the case. > t > o i : Iq 

The maie servants* lead a Tery easy life, yi^>i^p 
i<£ception of ihb'^ki'is^ or gtoom, who,, wheneifer ins 
i)iadter takei^'a Tidev puds 'before or beside ^him^ajM 
this 1^ wili do iH the) hottest weather 'far houifsi'tf^ 
^he^, withoQt appearing! fati^viedj > Alukoski^etf^nry 
wealthy person in <Jairo has a ^ou/iDO^^^fordpoit- 
kei^per, always at did door of '^his house, ^au^ mv^vA 
«ther male sehrahts.' Most ^f these are ^natives df 
]^ypt; bnt' many Nubians are • also employed ' tfb 
servants' in' Cairo and ether Egyptian towtts. The 
lartMfr'^re moHtiy boiv/Wbsi' and are^geiteraHyesteekheA 
riiorehbnest than the Egyptian serVants; but XitiA 
incihied to think, frimi the opinion bf ^verat of >iny 
iVlfettd.^, atid from my own experience, that they hair^ 
acqttir'ed this reputation only by superior cunnings. 
The^di^es of the male servants are very 8n»all<' u^aUV 
from ohe to two dollars (or from fourto ci^t «hifr 
IJn^) ' per month : but they receive many presdntd. 
Oh the ^e&d (or festival) after Rutn'ada'n, the naanlkt 
gerfcrally giveS', to each df his servants, part &c%hb 
whole of a new i3uit of ctethes, consisting of ait V^^fe 
(A Mie shirt, Which is their outer dress), a ttttfioi/^^ 
and a turban i Othet articles of dress which' th6y 
reqmre during the year (excepting, s6mctiMesi*h<^^> 
the feetirahts are obliged t6 p'rovidler ibr'therilsdt^sl 
Besides what their mjister gives' 'them,' th^^' kli^ 
Weeive^ small presents of money frbm his vi^^^ HiffA 
froin the trades-pebple with whom he deals ; pftfeicfli 
larly whenever he has made any considerftJil^ pur- 
eh^isei < i > They sleep in the > clothes which they/ wear 

* KAad^da^mee^rif Singular J&AacfVa^m.' ♦ 
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dtiringthe day, each upon a small mat ^ atid in wifiter 
they cover themselves with a cloak* or blanket. In 
some respects, they are often familiat in their manners 
to theit master^ even laughing and joking with him : 
in others, they are very submissive ; paying him the 
utmost honour, an4 beariog., corporal chastisement 
from his hand with child-like patience. 

The male ^blackdave t is treatied yri)^ more Consi- 
deration than the free servant } and leads a life well 
sijit^ to h\^, lazy disposition. If di^scoiJl^nt^^w^ 
ijis'jSitpifttioii, he can legallv cbm^peL W3,,Ri^9(t(C^..tp 
»^ll. jt^iUfir,; Many of tW slavey n\ %ypt jsmf'^^ji^ 
J>3fk|sh, milito^ rfress. . 1'^^ are| gen^fly,.!^ 
|p-<&tie^t j^a^at^^^^ in the JEaist j and more accustcfl^^ 
tnaii any other class to insult the Christians ^ip^ 
ejveij peqpW.who ,at€,not pf thiefajth which* t)^y>yive 

g^^mselves adopted, ififitho^t knpwirtg moi^epf^jte| /^^ 
ines lilbi^an Ai:al[? children whphAVjBJtjeen jTbii*,?! ^^ 
^tschoql . ; ' , '., J ' ', ..,j,,. ,.: [, ^y,,r, I.,*,,. 

^ .^B acquaifl^no^ .with the jmodjBrj[)i i^halin^i^t^rl^ 
&ypt leads us often to compare th(eil7d9P(^^sij[|[^ ijN^l^i^ 
ijri]^ thpse of Europeans in the ini<;idl^, ^9j^.,ai^^ 
perlfaps, in this comparison^ the poilits f^ Ji^fPf 
P^nce which we observe, witji Jrj6gai'd tp 4i4/'^en» 
ar^ more striking than the contrasts; hut ^|^e.r^y^T^ 
lyui be found to be the Case, when we,Qot)i3^df|r,.t)[l^ 
ptatje.oifthefetnjiles. . ^/.,j ./ 

r 

^' y See iEj£o4us, xxii. 26, 27. t ^^^ '«^^ ^ . f 
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Chapter VI. 
• Domestic Live— continued. 





QittWino th^ lower apartments, where we have *be6ri 
king' detained, I must enter upon a more presuiop- 
tniduS office than 1 Ijavei yet undertaken, which is th^t 
of^'a^ide to t\ie Hhareefm: >^ut first 1 must glvb 
^tfife account of marriage, taid the marriage ceremo^ 

tii^. ;"•/'; •■ ' ^ /'I 

'Trt) £(b^tstin from marrying when a man has at- 
tatted a sufficient age, and when there is no jii^t 
itofj^dinierit, is esteemed, by the Egyptians, impropei*^ 
and even disreputable. For, being myself guilty of 
ttiis 'fkiilt (to use no harsher term) , I have suffered 
mucl^ inconvenience and discomfort during my ^t6J 
iri thi^ country, and endured many reproaches' 
BtMii'g fey former visit to Egypt, having occasion t(J 
renkiveft'om a house which I had occupied for iSonii 
ftibt^tHs in a great thoroughfare-street in Ca^ro, I .^rl-^ 
^g^ alhother house, in a neighbouring quarter : thi^ 
lease was written, and some money paid in ^varide'; 
but, a day or two after, the agent of the owner qame 
to inform me that the inhabitants of the quarter, 
•who were mostly shere^fs (or descendants of the 
Prophet), objected to my living among them, because 
I was not married. He added, however, that they 
would gladly admit me if I would even purchase a 
female slave, which would exempt me from the oppro- 
brium cast upon me by the want of a wife. I replied, 
that, being merely a sojourner in Egypt, I did hot like 
either to take a wife or female slave, whom I must 
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fiobh abandon : the money that I had paidivras^tfam^ 
tb're^ returned to me. In another quarter' I Wais kab 
iinfbrtunate ; such heavy objections on-accooEnt-af my 
|)eing unmarried were not raised : I was only reqaired 
to promise that no persons wearing hats shbukL com« 
into the quarter to visit tne ; yet^ after I had established 
tiiyself in my new residence, the sheykh (or/ chief) 
of the quarter often endeavoured to persuade, me to 
marry. All my arguments against doing so he 
deemed of no weight. " You teil me^" said he, "Itoat 
in a Near Or two }ou mean ib teavc thiS Goanlry: 
bow, there is a yourfg widow, who, I am told, is 
handsome, living within a few doors ot you, who will 
be glad to become your wife, even with the exponasa 
understanding that you shall divorce her when yon 
qtn't this piftce; tbdugh^ of course, you maf do go 
bfjfore, if she should not please you/' This yiwmg 
diEimsel had several times contrived to let B>e caitcih 
tt glimpse of a pretty face, as I passed the kcwi9e m 
Irhidh she and het parents lived. What i»i8we«€OUid 
I return ? I replied, that I had aotuatty, by a^Hd«iii^ 
i^en her face, and that she was ikkB last woownj 
should wish to marry, under such circumstmca^v lor 
t w»s sure that I could never make up my nu|i4 to 
"pttit with her^ But I found it rather difficuli to 
silence my officious friend. — It has been tnentioiied 
Ibefore, in the Introduction, that an unmarried maiii 
l^r one Who has not a female slave, is usually obligr^d 
to dwell in a weka'leh, unless he have some netr 
^d»tion ^ith whom to reside; but that JPranka anp* 
jiaW )^)[enipted from this restriction. ..^ 

^^ '^he Egyptian females arrive at puberty muctfa 
*^iirt!er than the tiatives of colder elimates^ ACanir 
,marry at the age of twelve or thirteen years ; and 
Jume . remarkably precocious girls are married at the 
iigV'of ten*: but such oecurrenops are not cq^iqoq. 
* They U0 oftea btlrofhsd two «r ihIM iatmsn')fwn^m^m» 
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Fcir'TeaiidA uninariied after sixteen years of ^gf^^ 
A« Egyptian girl at the age of thirteen, or eveo 
eaolier, may be a mother. The women of Egypt are 
gtsendly very {urolific ; butfemiUes of other countries 
icsiding here are often childless; and the children of 
fer^'gnen^ Ibom in Egypt, seldom live to a matuire 
age^ even when the mother is a native. It was on 
^hiS' aoconnt that the emancipated Memloc/ks (pf 
military, daves) usually adopted MemWks. 

it is very eomoion among the Arabs of Egypt ao4 
of etiierceuBtries, but less so in Cairo than in other 
parts of Egypty for a man to marry his first eoi;sin^ 
In this case, the hui^and and wife continue to call 
eaeb other *^ ooosin" ; because the tie of blood i^ in** 
^isBoiuble, but tibat of matrimony very precarious. 
A union of this kind is generally ksdng, on account 
ef fthiB tie of bload ; and because mutual intercourse 
mtty bmn formed an attachment between the partita 
n tender age; though, if iiit^ be of tbe higher pr 
tniddle ekiMes, the young mau is seldom allowed to 
^ee^the face of his. female 439usin,or eveu to meet an^ 
cofiv^nMr Willi her, afier she has arrived at or near ti^be 
age <yf pulberty, until she has become his wife. 

Ifamages in Cairo are generally conducted, in tli^ 
'eas^<<^a virgin, in die following manner; but in tbslt 
of a 'Widow, or a divorced woman, with little cere* 
moiiy. Most commonly, the mother, or some odopr 
near female reiaticm, of Uie youth or man. wbq fs 
desirooB of obtaining a wife describes to him tl^ 
peraocial and other qualifications of the young wom^ipi 
with whom she is acquiUHted> and directs his cbpipe?f|: 
ifr he employs a khaVheh^ox khdtibeh; a w<^maa 
wlidse regular business is to assist men in such casef^* 

* Abraham's sending a messenger to his Own co\Uft):y'fo 
seek a wife for liis sun Isaac (see Genesis^ xxi v.) was )u^*)lti«b 
a measure ak most modern Arabs wvttldadopt'a«deTf<»iiitiir 
«ltcinBit«ace9y4fea«%practiBal»iik , . ■,;r'T-/ 
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Somelimes two or more women of this profesaiou 
are employed. A kha't'beh gives her report confi- 
dentialiy, describing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young ; and another, as pot 
pretty, but rich, and so forth. If the man have a 
mother and other near female relations, two or three 
of these usually go with a kha't'beh to pay visits to 
several hharee^ms, to which she .has access in her 
professional character of a match-maker ; for she is 
employed as much by the women as by the men. 
She sometimes also exercises the trade of a dellalleh 
(or broker) for the sale of ornaments, clothing, &c., 
which procures her admission into almost every hha- 
ree'm. The women who accompany her in search 
of a wife for their relation are introduced to the dif- 
ferent hharee'ms merely as ordinary visiters; and as 
such, if disappointed, they soon take their leave, 
though the object of their visit is of course understood 
by the other party : but, if they find among the females 
of a family (and they are sure to see all who are 
marriageable) a girl or young woman having the 
necessary personid quaUfications, they state the mo- 
tive of tiieir visit, and ask, if the proposed match 
be not at once disapproved of, what property, orna- 
ments, &c., the object of their wishes may possess. 
If the father of the intended bride be dead, she may 
perhaps possess one or more houses, shops, &c. ; and 
in almost every case a marriageable girl oif the mid- 
dle or higher ranks has a set of ornaments of gold 
and jewels. The women-visiters, having asked these 
and other questions, bring their report to the expect- 
ant youth or man. If satisfied with their report, he 
g^ves a present to the kha't'beh, and sends her again 
to the family of his intended wife, to make known to 
them his wishes. She generally gives an exaggerated 
description of his personal attractions, wealth, &c. 
For instance, she will say, of a very ordinary young 
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BMB, of aearoely any property, and of wboMdHipo- 
sitidtt she knows nothing, ^ My daughter, the youlk 
who. wishes to marry you is young, graceful, ek*gaBl» 
beaidkss, Iras plenty of money, dresses handsomely, 
is fyad of delicacies, but cannot enjoy his luxuries 
dbae ; he wants you as his companion ; he will give 
you eTeryihing that nfoney can procure; he is » 
stayer-at-home, and will spend his whole time wfA 
you, caressing and fondling you." 

The psirents may betroth their daughter to whon 
diey please, and marry her to him without her cob- 
sent, if she be not arrived at the age of puberty ; but, 
after she has attained that age, she may choose • 
hnsbasd for herself, aad appoint any man to arrange 
and effef^ her marriage. In the former case, however, 
the khat'beh and tiie relations of a girl sought in 
maftiage usually endeavour to obtain her consent to 
the proposed union. Very often, a father objects to 
giviBg a daughter in marriage to a man who is not 
ci the same profession or trade as himself; and to 
marrying a younger daughter before an dder*. 
The bridegroom can scarcely ever obtain even a 
surreptitious glance at the features of his bride, until 
he finds her in his absolute possession, unless i^ 
belong to the kywer classes of society ; in which -case, 
it is easy enough for him to see her face. 

When a female is about to marry, she should have 
a weke^l (or deputy) to settle the compact, and con- 
clude the contract, for her, with her proposed hus- 
band. If she be under Uie age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary ; and in this case, her father, if 
living, or (if he be dead) her paternal grandfather, 
or a guardian appointed by will, or by the Cka'dee, 
performs the office of wekee'l : but, if she be of age, 
she appoints her own wekee'l, or may even mike 
the contract herself ; though this is seldom done. 
* See Generis, udz. 26. 

VOL. I. O 
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;tiAfl^r % 9i|aiii or man haft made dioke 0f -«iMMlt 
t« fknarand in niamag«i on the report of hi» female 
rabtkins, or that of the kWi'beh, and, bj^ fwexy, 
made iha preliminary arrangements befove deacrilwd 
iirith b0f and her relations in the hharec^m,he refiaira 
with twa or three of his friends to her ^vekee^)4 Hav- 
ing ^ihtained the wekee'Ps consent to the unioO) if the 
inf '4nd0d bride be nnd«r age, he asks what in the 
aiuouint of the required mahr (or dowry)^ 

wThe giinng of a dowry is indispenaabk^ ^ I liave 
mentioned in a former chapter, it la genev^y eateii« 
latfid in H^hj of ninety Ihd'dah^ (now equii^em 
to 4ife pence and two fifths) each* The rtya'l is an 
imaginary moneys not a coin. The mnal amomit 
<^> the dowry, if the parlies be in possession of a 
moderately good income, is about a thousand riyans 
(prtwenty-two pounds ten shtttings); ot^ sometiawBy 
not more thmi half that sian. The weaitibty eakulate 
the dowry in purses, of five hundred piasters (or^ boW| 
IwF^ pounds steiUng) eaeh ; and hx its amount al ten 
purses* or more. It must be borne in mind that we 
are eonstdering the ease of a virgtn-bride ; the dowiy 
of a wid6w or a divoreed woman is much less. Id 
settling the amount of the dowry, as in otherpeeuotoy 
tiansaeticws, a little haggling frequently takes placo: 
if a thoa<3and rtya'ls be demanded through the wekee^l, 
the purty of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred : the former party then 
gradually k>wering the demand, and the othier in- 
eseasing the offer, they at les^h agree to &x it at 
eight hundred. It is generally stipukted that two- 
thurds of the dowry ahdU be psdd immediate^ before 
the marriage-contract is made ; and the remaining 
third held in reserve, to be paid to the wife in case 
of divorcing her against her own consent^ or in caaa 
of the hnsband*s death. 
This afiair being settled, and eonfhtned by all per- 
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praMttt racitiiif tiM opeakig< dtaplev of die 
C)ttiaiw»'a (the Fa't'hhah)^ an early day (peyhap# 
the ^y next foUpwing) is appointed for paying the 
injaaey« and peitoming the ceremony of the marriage-' 
contract, which is properly called *a9kd en^nikafhh^^ 
The i making this contract is commonly called keUr 
eUcitafb (cA* the writing of the writ) ; but it is yery 
seldom the case that any document is written to con* 
firm the marriage, unless the bridegroom is about to 
travel to another place, and fears Siat he may have 
oqcaaion to prove his marriage where witnesses of the 
cointniet cannot be procured. Sometimes the marriage* 
centraci is concluded immediately afler the arrange^ 
nyent respecting the dowry, but more generally a day 
(Vr two afkr. On the day appointed for this cere* 
mony, the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
tlvee of his friends^ goes to the house of the bride« 
usually about noon, taking with him that portkyn 
of the dowry which he has promised to pay on this 
oecasion. He and his companions are received by 
the bride's wekee'l ; and two ot more friends of the 
latter are usually present. It is necessary that there 
be two witnesses (and those must be Mooa^ihns) to 
the marriage-contract, unless in a situation where 
witnesses cannot be procured. All persons present 
recite the Fa't'hhah ; and the brkiegroom then pays 
ihe money. After this^ the marriage- contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bridegroom and 
the bride's wekee'l sit upon the ground, face to face, 
with one knee upon the ground, and grasp each 
other^s right hand, raising the thumbs, and pressing 
them against each other. A fiek'eef is generaQy 

* It IS a common belief in £gypt» that, if any one make a 
marriage-contract in the mouth of Mohhar'ram, the marriage 
wfil be unhappy^ and toon dissolved : wherefore, few perscMit 
doM. 

i This appellation is commonly givsn te a sehoofeiMsllv** 

2 
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fiiiiployed to instruct them what they are to say. 
HiAving placed a handkerchief over their jQinediMiida, 
lie usually prefaces the words of the contKWbt^iratbii 
khooHbehy consisting of a few words of eiLhortationt^ao^ 
prayer, with quotations from the Ckoora'n and Ttad*- 
tions, on the excellency and advantages of msfriMge. 
jfle then desires the bride's wekee'l to say ^* I betroth 
[or marry] to thee my daughter [or the female/wiH) 
has appointed me her wekee'l], such a one [nainiftg 
the bride], the virgin* [or the adult vit^a}^»ibr a 
dowry of such an amount." (The woiSda ^ for a 
(dowry," &c., are sometimes omitted.) The bride'3 
wekee'l having said this, the bridegroom, promptedT in 
the same manner by the fick'ee, says '^I aooe|it f i«Mki 
thee her betrothal [or marriage] to myself, andr lake 

; her under my care, and bind myself to afford hrtr my 
protection ; and ye who are pieseivl bear wi^ess ik 
this." The wekee'i addresses the bridegroom iothe 
same manner a second and a third time;: and/ sCMSh 

, time, the latter replies as before. They theatg^n^ 
rally add, ^^ And blessing be oii the Apostles^ liaod 
praise be to God, the Lord of all oreatures, amenj" 
after which, all present again repeat the Fa't^bhah. 
I^ is not always the same form of khooifbeh that is 
recited on these occasions: any form maybe.uaed; 
and it may be repeated by any person : it is not even 
necessary, and is often altc^ther omitted. The 
contract concluded, the bridegroom sometimes (but 
seldom unless he be a persou of the lower orders) 
kisses the hands of his friends and others there {pre- 
sent; and they then remain to dinner. Eaeh of 
them receives an embroidered handkerchief, provided 
by the family of the bride ; excepting the fidree^ who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a small gold 
c^in.tied up in it, from the bridegroom. Befofe the 
* If the bride be not a wgan, a word importing this is 
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• assembled .(»i this occasion disperse, 
«eid9Viiien' iW le^let eddookh'leh" is to be : til 
-is- ^thft' night when the bride is brought to the houis^ 
i^rtM ^bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time, 
TkilBiher. 

• : Ib' general, the bridegroom waits for his bri^e 
'flbouliifiigbt or ten days after the conclusion of tlie 
xoatBBC^. Meanwhile, he sends to her, two or throe 
-ovdiQife times, some fruit, sweetmeats, &c. ; and per- 
4iaps tti^Eea ^her a present of a shawl, or some other 
-artide ef'talue. The bride's family are at the same 
iliiiie< occupied. in preparing for her a stock of house- 
teid^&umitare ^as deewans, matting, carpets, be4- 
'diilg^ idtchea^uten^ils, &c.) and dress. The portion 
• of te dowky whkh has been paid by the bridegroom, 
'•'and 'genenyily a > much larger sum (the additional 
•itloiiey, ivhieh is often more than the dowry itse^, 
i-beingsuppUed by the bride's family), is expended m 
purchasing the articles of furniture, dress, and orna- 
nieirts^ €or the bride. These articles, which are called 
gaiafzy ajre the property of the bride ; and, if she be 
dirorced, she takes Uiem away with her. She cannot, 
theHefore, with truth be said to be purchased *, T|ie 
furniture is sent, commonly borne by a train of 
camels, to the bridegroom's house. Often, among 
ike articles of the gaha'z, is a chair for the turban or 
head-dress (koor^see d-^emdmeh)^ alluded to in a 
former page. It is of a large size, but slight make ; 
the bottom and back generally of cane-work ; some- 
times with a canopy. It is never used to sit upon. 
The turban, when placed upon it, is covered with m 
napkin of diick silk stuff, usually ornamented mih 

* Among the peasi^nts, however, the father, or nearest male 
relation of the bride, receives the dowry, and gives nothtn^in 
tetnrn but the girl, and lometimes a little com, &c. The 
bridegroom, ia tms caae, suppUet eveiyihing; evfn the dfUB 
of the bride* 
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1^ ttHrtid. There are sometimes sent two of 
these chairs ; one for the husband, and the other for 
ihewife. 

; The bridegroom should receive his bride on the 
ero of Friday, or that of Monday*; but the former 




Lantern, &c., suspended on the occasion of a Wedding. 

* Burckhardt has erred in stating^ that Monday and Thurs- 
day are the days on which the ceremonies immediaiefy pre- 
viout to the marriage-night are performed: he should have said 
Sundaif and Thursday. He has also fallen into some other 
errors in the account which he has given of the marriage 
ceremonies of the Egyptians, in the illustrations of his '< Arabic 
Proverbs" (pp. 112 — 118). To mention this, I feel to be a 
duty to myself; but one which I perform with reluctance, and 
not without the fear that Burckhatdt's just reputation for 
l^eneral accuracy may make my reader think that he is right 
m these cases, and that I am wrong. I write these words in 
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is generally esteemed the more fortmiate pevtod. ' Lot 
US ftdy, for instance, that the bride i» to !>•) condvetM 
to him on the eve of Friday. During twi> or ihvee dT 
more preceding nightSi the street or qu&rter in which 
Hie bridegroom lives is ilhiminated with chfrndeliefs 
and lanterns, or with lanterns and small lamps, sus- 
pended from cords drawn across from the bnde*- 
groom's and several other houses on each side to the 
houses opposite ; and several small silk flags, each of 
two odours, generally red and green, are attached to 
other cords*. An entertainment is also given on 
each of these nights^ particularly on the last night be* 
fore thai on which the wedding is co&claded, at the 
bridegroom's house. On these occasions, k is cus- 
tomary for the persons invited, and for all intimate 
friends, to send presents to his house, a diiy or two 
before the feast which they purpose or >Kpect to 
attend : they generally send sugar, coffee, rice, wai 
candles, or a lamb : the former articles are usually 
placed upon a teay of oopper or wood, and covered 
with a silk or embroidered kerchief. The guests are 
entertained on these occasions by musicians and male 
or female singers, by dancing ^rls, or by the per- 
formance of a khutmeh or a aricr f- 

Cairo, with his book before me, and after sofficient experience 
and inquiries. 

* The lantern here repiresented^ which is constructed of 
wood, and painted green, red, white, and blue, is called t^ortVay 
(the Arabic name of the Pleiades), and, together with the 
frame above, from which six lamps are suspended, and which 
is termed khaUim Sooleyma'n (or Solomon's seal), composes * 
what is called a hhem'l ckan'a'dee'L 

f These entertainments I do not here particularly describe, 



as it is my intention to devote the whole of a subsequent 
chapter to the subject of private festivities* The kkut^meh is 
the recitation of the Ckoor-a'n ; and the zikr, the repetition of 



the name of God, or of the profession of his unity, &c. : I 
shall have occasion to speak of both more fully in another 
chapter, on the periodical public leethais. 
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^::i;7|nitt|ift<jboftBC8' of t)ie>wealtinM ^eickHnMbdincr 
(' khftU'behs tD^ether with the dc^yeh^oi inrd»9&>.iof 
'^tiw famiiy^ ifae 5e^neft (of fentkaie >aiteadjlzitoof)i4ie 
M >bKth), «ud \he nurse of tioe i)ride, are each pre^etitod, 
'^^ ii dsy^r two after tbe conclusion' of the contnoiyiifth 
"!« piece «f gold stud^, a Kasfamee'r shkwL or a piece 
iwof striped 8i!k, such as yeHeks aoid shintiyi/ns Jure 
> 'iliiMieof; ami, • placing these over the le^ shoulder, 
c(|tti4 attaching the edges together on tbe right. ^de, 
t go upoii asses, with two or more men be^o^ th«m 

^>!9eadng kettte-drun)s or tabouis, to the houses of- all 
; the-finends of the bride, to invite the females, to lac- 

^«ompaiiy her to and from the bath, and to |>amedEe^f 
r^ jui entertainment given on that<occa^on. At «ffery 

' lumse whence they call, they are treated with a refMist, 
• baviagsent notice the day before of tiseirinleDded 

' visit They are culled moodm^t *. I haVe sometimes 

-^seen 'them walking, and without the drums before 

itfaem; but making up for the want of these instil- 

' laents by shriH, quavering cri^s of joy, caDed 

On the {Nrecedin^r Wednesday (or on the Satisrday 
if t^ wedfHng be tc conclude on the eve of Monday), 
' at about the hour oi noon, or a litde later, the bifde 
' ffoes in^ state to the bath |. The procession to the 
bath is called zef'fet el-hhamma'm. It is headed by 
« party of musicians with a hautboy, or two, and 
dnuns of different kinds §. Frequently, as I have 

• From the verb ad'na, *'he brought," &c. 

t^ Theie cries of the women, which are heard on various 
occasions of rejoicing in Egypt and other eastern countries, 
are produced by a sharp utterance of the voice, accompanied 
by a quick, tremulous motion of the tongue. 

{ I have once seen this ze/yek, or procession> and a 
Meond which will be described hereafter, go forth much later, 
•ad return an hour after sunset 

§ The music is generally of a very rude kind; an4 theiairs 
usually plaved are those of popular songs j specimens of 
Which will be found in this work, ^ ^ *'« .^ 
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-indbtlMoi^ in a former chajpter, some ^^embnntvaik 
iiifllaelf cf this opportunity to parade his .jNKlliigr{9f>n 
jnremotu^ to drcumcision : tiie child and hieiifttlstld- 
ants^ in thi& case, follow next after th6 muaiciatia^n 
^he manner already described. SomelinieB, ;at> the 
head of the bride's party are two men who eaer^ the 
otensHs and linen used in the bath, upon twoijrd|]sid 
traya, eadi of which is covered wiUi an.erirtifoi- 
dered or a plain silk kerchief: also, a saek'ckii|iARho 
^givte» water to any of the passengers^ if asked; «a|id 
two otter persons, one of whom bears a ekdonick^ikny 
or bottle, of plain or gilt silver, or of china, conlUviltig 
ro9ler^water» or orange-flower-water, whioh hCf'Ocaa- 

• aonaily sprinkles on the passengers;- ajui thetothne^ a 
m^kkaroh (or periiuning-vessel) of ^lifev^.Wth'aklfcs- 
wood, or solne other odoiiferous substanoe-bciimiiiglin 
it I but it is seldoni that the procession te thlisivat- 
tended. In general, the first persons ; aniongtothe 
biide's party are' several of her married sfiNti^ktfda- 
tiens and fiends, walking in pabrs; aid 'JMkAi a 
number of young virgins. The former airedivteaed in 
iheumial manner, covered with the black dilk4:AiaV- 
arah : Che latter have white silk hhaVarahsy oraka^ls. 
Then follows the bride, walking under a eaKhpy>'of 
silk, of some gay colour, as pink, rose -ccBouri: or 
yelfow; or of two colours, composing wide ' stti[fes, 
often rose-colour and yellow. It is carried^ by lour 
men, by means of a pole at each corner, and isixipen 
only in front ; and at the top of each of 4io four 
poles is attached an embroidered handk^rehief. 
'Hie dress of the bride, during this processkMi,' 'En- 
tirely conceals her person. She is generally coveiyd, 
from head to foot, with a red Kashmee'r shawl ; or 

; trith a white or yellow shawl, though rarely. IJpon 
her head is placed a small pasteboard 6ap, or crOWn. 

\' The. shawl is placed over this, and conceals froiij,.the 

^ ^icw of the ^blic the richer arji<clsp of hei^ j^tii^ss, 

o 5 
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her fooe» and )mv J0WEb» &c., exceptiof^ dae or two 
ckoosfsahs* (and sometimes other ornaments), gene- 
rally of diamonds and emeralds, attached to that part 
of the shawl which covers her forehead. She is ac- 
companied by two or three of her female relations 
within the canopy ; and often, when in hot weather, 
a woman, walking backwards before her, is constantly 
employed in fanning her, with a large fan of black 
ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the front of which 
is usually ornamented with a piece of looking-glass. 
Sometimes one zef Yeh, with a single canopy, serves 
for two brides, who walk side by side. The proces- 
aion moves very sbwly: it is closed by a second 
party of musicians, simUar to the first, or by two or 
three drummers. 

In the bridal proces8k>ns of the lower orders, which 
are often conducted in the same manner as that above 
described, the women of the party frequently utter, at 
intervals, those shrill cries of joy called sughVree^t, 
which I have before had occasion to mention ; and 
females of the poorer classes, when merely spectators 
of a zef feh, often do the same. 

The whole bath is sometimes hired for the bride 
and her party exclusively. They pass several hours, 
or seldom less than two, occupied in washing, sport- 
ing, and feasting; and frequently ^ATmehs (or female 
singers) are hired to amuse them in the bath : they 
then return in the same order in which they came. 
The expense of the zef'feh falls on the relations of 
the hnie ; but the feast is supplied by the bridegroom. 

Having returned from the bath to the house of her 
family, the bride and her companions sup together. 
If 'A'i'mehs have contributed to the festivity in the 
bath, they, also, return with the l»ide, to renew their 
eoneert. Their songs are always on the subject of 

* For a doicripiion of these ornaments^ set the Appendix, 
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lofe, and of the joyous event which occesions their 
presence. Afler the company have heen thus enter- 
tained, a large quantity of hhen'na having been pre- 
pared, mixed into a paste, the bride takes a lump of 
it in her hand, and receives contributions (cstlled 
noockoclf) from her guests : each of them sticks a 
coin (usually of gold) in the hhen'na which she holds 
upon her hand ; and, when the lump is closely stock 
with these coins, she scrapes it off her hand upon the 
edge of a basin of water. Having collected in this 
manner from all her guests, some more hhen'na is 
applied to her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with pieces of linen ; and in this state they remain 
until the next morning, when they are found to be 
sufficiently dyed with its deep orange-red tint. Her 
guests make use of the remainder of the dye for their 
own hands. This night is called Letflet el-Hhev^nOy 
or « the Night of the Hhen'na/' 

It is on this night, and 'sometimes also during the 
latter half of the preceding day, that the bridegroom 
gives his chief entertainment. Mokhabbaze/n (or 
low farce-players) oflen perform on this occasion be- 
fore the house, or, if it be large enough, in the court. 
The other and more common performances by which 
the guests are amused have been before mentioned. 

On the following day, the bride goes in procession 
to the house of the bridegroom. The procession be- 
fore described is called " the zef feh of the bath, *' to 
distinguish it from this, which is the more important, 
and which is therefore particularly called zef'fet el- 
^arodsehy or " the zef feh of the bride." In some 
cases, to diminish the expenses of the marriage-cere- 
monies, the bride is conducted privately to the bath, 
and only honoured with a zef'feh to the bridegroom's 
house. This procession is exactly similar to the 
former. The bride and her party, afkr breakfasting 
together, generally set out a little after mid-day* They 
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proceed in order, the same, and at the same slow 
j^aoesas Jn the ^eeffeh of the hath; and, iC tjl^^ hoijs^ 
o{;the hridegxoom he near, they fbUow a d|rpiii^ji^ 
rpnte, through several prindpal streets, for the ^^ke.of 
^splay. The ceremony usually occupies thr^',.Cf; 
more hours. , .] 

f. Sometimes, hefore bridal processions of this lan4( 
two swordsmen, clad in nothing but their drav^ers^ 
engage each other in a mock combat; ox two fel)a^ 
hl^n Gu^tgel each other with neblWtSy or long 
staves. In the procession of a bride of a wealthy 
^mily, any person who has the art of . performing 
some extraordinary feat to amuse the spectators ij^ 
almost sure of being a welcome assistant^ and of r^^ 
ceKving a handsome present *. When the s^yd^Om'riy 
Jthe Nadtee^b el-Aslura'f (or chief of ^he descendants 
of; the Prophet), who was the main instrument qf 
advancing Mohham'mad 'Al'ee to the dignity . of 
Ba'^haof £}gypt, married a daughter, about twepfyr 
s^vfijx years since, there walked before the processioi^ 
^^.young man who had made an incision in his ab- 
domepi and drawn out a large portion of his intes- 
tines, which he carried before him on a silver tray. 
A^ler the procession, he restored them to their pr^^r 
place, and remained in bed many days before he re- 
covered from the effects of this foolish aikl disgusting 

* One of the most common of the feats witnessed on such 
4tn occasion is the perfonnauce of a laborious task by a watvi- 
carrier, termed a dei'i/itn^ who, for the sake of a present, and 
thiK empty title, carries a water-skin filled with sand and 
water, of greater weighty and for a long^er period, than any of 
hfn brethren will venture to do; and this he must accomplish 
without ever sitting down, except in a crouching position, to 
rest. In the case of a bridal procession which I listeiy \rit« 
uessed, the ckei'yim began to carry his hurden, a skin of Mnd 
and water weighing about two hundred pounds, at sunset of 
the preceding day j bore it the whole night, and the ettsuiDl^ 
day, before and during the procession, and continued to db-su 
'tihsunwt. -n r . , ^;, 
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aet" -AWiothef rtani on the • saiiie bc6AiWhr*httt«i« 
i^ordf thtpo]^ WS ami, before the 6iyiii*ditiflt' ^pifctA^ 
ter^j^khd then bodnd, over- lh« Worni'd, vvfthoit'WHha 
JVawittg the sw6rd, several haUdk^rehrefs, iiA&Sk 
were, soaked with the blood. These fae(sl''«»«r« d<<i 
•cttted to me by an eye-witness. A «pil[ittffcte'l$f a 
i^bi^ singular and more disgusting nature ilisi^d'to^'M 
not ^ncoilimon on similar occasions, but 'ii^ndW'V^ 
si^ldom witnessed *. Sometimes, also, hkaln:ees ' (bt 
ednitirers and sleight-of-hand performers) exhiblf '& 
rktieiy of tricks on these occasions. But'the iti^ 
compon of all thie performances here mentiohetf 'i^rt 
the mock fights. iSimilar exhibitions are ailsb 'soth^ 
timcis witnessed on the occasion of a circomcfsitin f i* ' 

The bride and her party, having arrived at ttii 
hride^oom'i^ house, sit down to a repast. ' Hfei* 
JTnetids, shortly after, take their departure ; 1'ft«tvihfe 
with her only her mother and sister, oi* d(h6i^' nle£ 
feinale relations, and one or two other wott^H"; 
usually the belWneh. The ensuing night iii calM 
Leiflet ed'DookU'leh, or " the Night of' thfe En- 
trance." ./ , •. ^ 

The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset,' Ke 

foes to the bath, and there changes his clol^eSf or 
e merely does the latter at home, and, after' havfng 
supped with a party of his friends, waits till a 'little 
before the 'esffe (or time of the night- prayer), br 
until the third or fourth hour of the night, when, 
according to general custom, he should repair to some 
celebrated mosque, such as that of the Hhasan^yh, 

* A correct descriptioa of this is given in Burckhardi'g 
« Ajabie Proverbs," pp. 115, 1 16. 

* f Gcaad xef'fehs are sometimes accompanied by a number 
of can, each bearing a group of persons o^ some manufacture 
.ji^r trade performing the ususd work of their craft ; even such 
as builders, white-washers, &c. ; including members of atli or 
almost all, the arts and manufacturei practised in the metro* 
poUi. 
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mttd there say bis prayers. If young, be is geDeraUf 
kofMMired witb a zef feb on this occasion : be goes to 
the mosque preceded by musicians witb drums and 
tme or more hautboys, and accompanied by a nuiur 
be^ of fViends, and by several men bearing meaU'cUs^ 
The mesh^'al is a staff with a cylindrical frame of 
iNm at the top filled with flaming wood, or haying 
two, three, four, or five of these receptacles for fire. 




Mesh^als. 

Tlie party usually proceeds to the mosque with a 
quick pace, and without much order. A second 
group of musicians, with the same instruments, or 
with drums only, closes the procession. The bride- 
groom is generally dressed in a ckufta'n with red 
stripes, and a red gibHbeb, with a Kashmee'r shawl of 
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ihe same colour for his turban ; and walks lietvfWiHi 
two fHends similarly dressed. The prayers are <^i|^ 
moiily performed merely as a matter of. ceremoaji; 
and it is frequently the case that the bridegroom d^ 
iM>t' pray at all, or prays without having pre^^w4f 
jietformed the woodoo^, like mem Wks wno say their 
prayers only because they fear their master^. Tb# 
procession returns from the mosque with more oni^f 
and display, and very slowly; perhaps because it 
wouki be considered unbecoming in the bridegroom 
to hasten home to take possession of his bride. It ia 
headed, as before, by musicians, and two or more 
bearers of mesVals. These are generally followed 
by two men, bearing, by means of a pole resting hori- 
zontally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, to 
which are attached about sixty or more small lamps, 
in four circles, one above another ; the uppermost of 
which circles is made to revolve ; being turned round 
occasionally by one of the two bearers. These 
numerous lamps, and several mesh^'als beside those 
before-mentioned, brilliantly illumine the streets 
through which the procession passes, and produce a 
remarkably picturesque effect. The bridegroom and 
his friends and other attendants follow, advancing in 
the form €i an oblong ring, all facing the interior of 
the ring, and each bearing in his hand one or more 
wax candles, and sometimes a sprig of hhen'na or 
some other flower, excepting the Inridegroom and the 
friend on either side of him. These three form the 
latter part of the ring, which generally consists of 
twenty or more persons. At frequent intervals, the 
party stops for a few minutes ; and, during each of 
these pauses, a boy or man, one of the persons who 
compose the ring, sings a few words of an epithala^ 
miom. The sounds of the drums, and the shrill 

I • Hence, this Ivind of prayer is called satah tnemfa^fee'Jkee' 

'fehf or "the prayer of memloo'ks.'* 
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Bid 'to f>-i.i} -:-.''• • .-. , 

^f^ q^Jb^ .hautbpy (which the '\mde hl^ fau^W 
l|^j^, iiTLore.. before the procession arrive ' ^t ^iSbt^ 
^ii^}f Q^a^e during these songs. The trdin '*ii^ 
f)^^ed,.as, \n the jTorn^er case, hy a second grdttpe df| 
louwjj^ng,, /,, . /''^^. 

<);:In.Uie^paaiuier above described, the hridegrobn^ik^ 
3|^feh fe most commonly conducted; but thcine iiif 
flJI^^heii: .mode, that is more respectable, cslled zef'fiw 
^(^tmy vyhich signifies *' the gentlemen*s ftif f(&1f.'': 
|p thi^, the bridegroom is accompanied by his IV^d^ 
^4^^.. same manner as before related, and attetidc^df 
j^ jveceded by men bearing mesh"als, but not b^ 
^V^i^i^s: in the place of these are about six m* 
ejlgl^.n^en, who, from their being employed a« singers 
*9J[}u occasions of this kind, are called wile^dd-Wyeike'^ 
pr ^is/^ of the nights." Thus attended, he go^'to 
tKe.fnbsque; and, while he returns dowfy tiiebeef td 

'^i^ hjOfu^e, the singers above mentioned chaiit,^ tfit 
/atjieE i^ng, moowesh'shahhs (or lyric odes) in pr^^ 
of the.ft-ophet. Having returned to the house, these 

.s|ame, .persons chant portions of the Ckoor-a^n, <)ne 
ailfer another, for the amusement of the guests^ 
,ften, altogether, recite the opening chapter (the 
Fa't'hhah); after which, one of them sings a 

\ckaseedeh (or short poem) in praise of the Prophet: 
lastly^ all of them again sing moowesh'shahhtf. 
After having thus performed, they receive noockoift 

^(ox contributions of money) from the bndegroom 
and his friends. 
. , Soon after his return from the mosque, the 

,, bridegroom leaves hid friends in a lower apartment, 
enjoying their pipes and coffee and i^erbet The 
bride's mother and sister, or whatever other female 

■ relations were left with her, are above ; and the brilie 
hanelf^ and the bella'neh, in a separate apartment. 

^ If the bridegroom be a youth or young man^ itjs 
considered pro]^r that he, ea well as the bride»sh 
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odbitbit. 9ome degree of liasbfuliiess :. one of his 
V^i^ therefore, carries him a part of ih^ ^ac^ #'^ 
^e .hh^^eefm. On enteritig the bride*^ a]^arhii^tMl| 
bf( gives a present to the bella'neh, and she retire^l 
The hriAe has a shawl thrown over her head ^ ukltl 
^e. bridegroom must. give her a present of moiieyj 
lyjiich.is called ^'the price of the uncovermg of Ihe 
^loelf/' before he attempts to remove this, i;diidh s9t£ 
dof^s not allow him to do without some appareiiit t^^ 
byj^ance, if not violent resistance, in order tO' sho^ 
Wr maiden modesty. On removing the coverixig, h^ 
$f^8f ^ In the name of God, the Compassionate, th^ 
ilercifii]/' and then greets her with this coitiphmentt 
^''ybe lUghtbe bliessed,*' or " —is blessed :'* to wKi6fe 
sh/(- replies jr.if tinxidity do not choke her utterance; 
1'Gqd^, bless, .theel" The bridegroom now i^es' th*^ 
face pf his bride for the first time, and generally iindi^ 
t^r p^flywhathe has been led to expect. OfLeij, 
bit xipt £|lwjays, a curious ceremony is then ^^&^kitmeA, 
Xb|i bri4egrQ0Qv take? ojfiF every article of the bride's 
elpthing excepting her shirt; seats her upon aitiat- 
tress or bed, the bead pf which is turned towards the 
dji?ection of Mek^keh» placing her so that her back is 
also turned in that direction ; and draws forward, and 
8[Nreads oipon the bed, the lower part of the front of 
\iefr* shirt : having done this, he stands at the distancfe 
of rather less than a yard before her, and performs 
the prayers of two rek^'ahs; laying his head atid 
hanck, in prostration, upon the part of her shirt that 
is extended before her lap. He remains with her 
but a few minutejs longer f: having satisfied hjs 
eofiosity respecting her personal charms, he calls to 
* Wtackfek Jkak/el-wiah'ak* Wuh'A is a vulgar coTru{»tiQii 

t 1 beg to refer the reader^ if he desire further details on 
fliis subject, to page 117 of Burckhardt's *' Arabic i^overfas.** 
. His account might have been jnezeconuplete.; but he seemsi.to 
'4iV» ttadiedr to >e ^cticalflBfy cdnfetflr 14 ti^^ija^ . : ; , ^ 3 
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tbe women (who generally collect »t the door» wbie^^ 
they wait in anxious suspense) to raise their cries pf 
jojy or zughVree't ; and the shrill sounds acquaint 
t|ie persons below and in the neighix)urhood9 and 
often, responded by other women, spread still further 
i^e news, that he has acknowledged himself satisfied 
with his bride : he soon after descends to rejoin bis 
friends, and remains with them an hour, or nkoret 
before he returns to his wife. It very seldom hap-, 
pens that the husband, if disappointed in his bride^ 
immediately disgraces and divorces her : in general^ 
he retains her, in this case, a week or more. 

Having now described the most usual manner hi 
nifhich the marriages of virgin-brides are conducted in 
Cairo, I may add a few words on some of the cere- 
monies observed in other cases of matrimony^ both 
of virgins and of widows or divorced women. 

The daughters of the great, generally having baths 
in their own houses, seldom go to the public bath 
previously to marriage. A bride of a wealthy family, 
and her female relations and friends* if there be not 
a bath in her house, go to the public bath, which is 
hired for them exclusively, and to the bridegroom's 
house, without music or canopy, mounted on asses : 
the bride herself generally wearing a Kashmee'r 
shawl, in the manner of a hhab'arah. If the bride* 
groom or the bride's lamily have eunuchs, these ride 
before the bride ; and sometimes a man runs at thehead 
of the procession, crying *' Bless ye the Prophet* I'* 
This man, on entering the house, throws down, upon 
the threshold, some leaves of the white bete {sulck), 
over which the ladies ride. The object oi this act is 
to propitiate fortune. The same man then exclaims 
"Assistance from God, and a speedy victory f i" 

• Sai^ioo 'a-n-neb^ee. 'J-n-neS^ee is a Vulgar contnctioii ol 
'mi^a-n-nel/ee. 
f Ckoor-a n, chi^. hdu ver, 13, 
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Mairiagev anoiig the Egypdans, are loiiietimee 
cotafdacted without any pomp or ceremony ^en hi 
the case of virgins, by mutual consent of the hride^ 
groom tend the bride's family, or the bride hunielf ; 
and widows and divorced women are never honoured 
with a zef feh on marrying again* The mere 8en-< 
tence ** I give myself up to thee * ^* uttered by a 
female to a man who proposes to become her hus- 
band (even without the presence of witnesses^ if none 
can be easily procured) render her his legal wife^ if 
arrived at puberty; and marriages with widows and 
divorced women, among the Moos^lims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are sometimes concluded in this simple 
mianner. The dowry of such women is generally 
one quarter or third or half the amount of that of li 
virgin. 

In Cairo, among persons not of the lowest ord^r, 
though in very humble life, the marriage-ceremonietf 
are conducted in the same manner as among the 
middle orders. But, when the eitpenses of such 
zcf' fehs as I have described cannot by any means 
be paid, the bride is paraded in a very simple manner, 
covered with a shawl (genehilly red), and surrounded 
by a group of her female relations and friends, dressed 
in their best, or in borrowed clothes, and enlivened 
by no other sounds of joy than their £ugh^a'rec^t, 
which they repeat at frequent intervals. 

The general mode of zef 'feh among the inhabitants 
of the villages is different from those above-described. 
T%te bride, usually covered with a shawl, is seated 
on a camel ; and so conveyed to the bridegroom's 
dwelling. Sometimes four or five women or girls sit 
with her, on the same camel; one on either side of 
her, and two or three others behind : the seat being 
made very wide, and usually covered with carpets or 
other drapery. She is foUowed by a group of 

* Waheb'too lak nefite. 
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women singing^. In the evening of te weddin^ttid 
dfteli ^dtiring several previous evetlings^ iti a viHi^ 
tbe male and female friends of the two partii^ tiietl 
^nMe foi^iegroom's house, and psBs several houn of 
Ae rtigfat in the open air, amusing themselves yKfkh. 
%okgs and a fade Idnd of dance, accompanied by Hb^ 
kyttnds of a tambourine or some kind of drum : botili 
lleses sing^^Mt only the women dance. I have intro- 
#lioed here these few words on the marriage-cere- 
ilotties of the peasantry to avoid scattering notes oa 
subjects of the same nature. I now revert to the 
SliBtoms'of tbe people of Cairo. 
' On tbe morning after the marriage, khoufaU^ or 
|^(/:ei?/^A^ (dancing men or girls) perform in the 
street before the bridegroom's house, or in tbe couvtf. 
On the same morning also, if the bridegroom be a 
fCK^^ tnan, the person wbo carried hhn up-stairs 
^nerally takes him and several firiends to an enter- 
tainment in the country, where they spend the whole 
day*. This ceremony is called el-kooroi/beh^ or the 
§ight. Sometimes the bridegroom himself makes 
file antmgements for it; and pays part of the 
expenses, if they exceed the amount of the contribu- 
fions of his friends ; for they give noockotft on this 
occasion. Musicians and dancing-girls are often 
fared to attend the entertainment. If the bride^ 
groom be a person of the lower orders, he is con- 
4ucted,baek in {Mrocession, preceded by three or four 
nusidons with drums and hautboys ; his friends and 
other attendants carrying each a nosegay, as in the 
s(ef 'feb of the preceding night ; and Lf their retui^ 
bie after sunset, they are accompanied by men beariog 
mesh^als, lamps, &c. ; and tl^ friends of the bride- 
groom carry lighted wax candles, besides the nose- 



* A khow'al is also called gha'fh^ plural gheeya'tk. 
,t This peEfornuuGe is called the bride's std/a'khee'ptk. 
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ffeQ^rajly prefers that his mother should reunite wiA 
||9i, ^1^4 ^ y^^f^ > ^^^^ ^^^ ^^y prAtec^ his wi&'» 
ho^uTf.and consequently his own also./ It is. said 
t)i2^j[^ the. mpther-in-law is, for this cea^ii, caUiid 
hhl^fpfah-f. The women of Egypt ares^id loJbi 
generally prone to cruninal intrigues; and J feac thal;^ 
in .this r^pect, they are not unjustly accused. Somftr 
times a husband keeps his wife in the house of hm 
mQt^er,.a|id pays the daily expenses of both. Ihis 
ought to mal^ the mother very careful with regard to 
expenditure, and strict as to her daughter's condu<)(» 
lest the latter should be divorced; but it is said» ih^ 
m ibis case,, she oflen a^ts as her daughter's pror 
curess, and teaches her innumerable tridks, by which 
to ^ain the tapper hand over her husbandrand to dnra 
his purse. The influence of the wife's mother is als^ 
scarcely less feared when she only enjoya occaaioiud 
opport^unities of seeing her daughter : heofie it is held 
more prudent for a man to marry a female who has 
neither mother nor any near relations of her ^nmi 

' * Among the peasants of Upper Egypt, the relations and 
acquaintances of the bridegroom and bride meet together on 
the day after the marriage; and while a number of the men 
dap thor hands, as an accompaniment to a tamhoiuine, or 
two, and any other instruments that can hf forocmed, tte 
bride dances before them fur a short time. Sha has a hea4-> 
veil reaching to her heels, and a printed cotton handkerchief 
completely.covering her face, and wears^ externally, the most 
itraarkable of her bridal garments (mentioned by Burekhardff 
in, the place before. referrad to, and, in some parts of £gyp<V' 
hung over the door of a peasant's house after marnago)b. 
Other women, similarly veiled, and dressed in their best, or 
borrowed, clothes, continue the dance about two hours, or 
more. 

t Tbmi commonhr pronounced, fot hhanutfhf a wovd derivid 
from the verb hhanva, ** he protected, or guarded.'* 
VOL. I, , p 
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liH ; and flone wives are even probibited receiving 
any female friends but those who are relations of ^e 
buBband : they are very few, however, upon whom 
ffach severe restrictions are imposed. 
. For a person who has become familiar with male 
Moo^lim Booiety in Cairo, without marrying, it is 
not so difficult as might be imagined by a stranger to 
tibtain, directly and indirectly, correct and ample 
tnfbrmation respecting the condition and habits of 
4itt women. Many husbands of the middle classes, 
<aiid some of the his'her orders, freely talk of the 
•fifiirs of the hhareerm with one who professes to 
agree with them in their general n^oral sentiments, 
tf they have not to converse through the medium of 
^M interpreter. 

' Though the women hav^e a particular portion of 
4he house allotted to them, the wives, in general, are 
not to be regarded as prisoners ; (br they are usually 
^t liberty to go out and pay visits, as well as to receive 
iimale visiters, almost as often as they please. The 
ftlawes, indeed, being subservient to the wiyes, as well 
as to their master, or, if subject to the master only, 
lieing under an authority almost unUmited, liave not 
that liberty. One of the chief objects pf the master 
in appropriating a distinct suite of apa^tn^ents to his 
women, is to prevent their being ^eeii by the male 
domestics ap4 other men without being ooveved in 
,the manner pvesoribed' by their religion. The follow- 
ing words of^the Ckoor-a'n show the necessity und^r 
which a Mohi^^mn^adan woman is placed pf ponr 
cealing whatever is attractive in her person or attire 
from all men, excepting certain Mhitions and some 
i>ther persons. ♦^ And speak unto the believing women, 
that they restrain their eyes, and preserve their 
modesty, and discover not their ornaments, except 
whftt [fteoessarily] appcareth thereof: and let them 
throw their veils pver their bosoms, and not show 
• 
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ifxevt ornameuls, unless to their faasbtflidst or tbnr 
fetihers, or their husbands' fathers^ or their soasi or 
t|:ieir husbands' sons, or their brothers, or theii' 
brotfiers' sons, or their sisters* sons, or their wonten^ 
<k (hose [captives] which their right hands shall pos- 
i|^S8, or unto such men as attend [thenil and hsiMe 
no need [of women], or unto children *, " and let 
them not make a noise with their feet, that their 
ornaments which they hide may {^thereby] be dis^ 
covered *.'' l*he last passage alludes to the prac^fe 
of knocking together the anklets which the Arab 
women in the tizne of the Prophet used to wea^{ 
anct which are still worn hy many women in Egyptw' 
I must here transcribe two notes of an emineftt 
Egyptian commentator on the Ckoor-a^n, in illustra* 
tion of the aboye extract, and inserted in Sale's trans- 
lation. This I do, because they would convey an 
entmeous idea of modern customs with regard to the 
admission, or non-admission, of certain persons into 
the hharee^m. The first is on the above words ^'or 
their women," which it thus explains — *' That is, such 
as are of the Mohhammadan religion : it being ree- 
koned by some unlawful, or, at least, indecent, for 
a i^oman who is a true believer to uncover herself 
before one who is an infidel; tecause the latter will 
hardly refrain from describing her to the men : but 
others suppose all women in general are here ex- 
cepted; for, in this particular, doctors differ." In 
Egypt, and I believe in every ottier Mohhammadan 
country, it is not now considered improper for any 
womaui whether independent, or a servant, or it 
slave^ a Christian^ a Jewess, a Moos'lim^eh, or a 
pagan^ to ehteir a Mdos'lim's hharee'm.-7-The second 
of the notes above alluded to is on the words "or 
those captives)" and is as follows: *^ Slaves of 

* Chap, zidv.i ver. 31. 
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either sex are included in this exception, and, s 
some think, domestic servants who are not slaves, c 
those erf a different nation. It is related that Mol 
hiarn'mad once made a present of a man-slave tS h' 
daughter Fa'timeh ; and, when he brought him ^ 
jier, she had on a garment which was so sca nty, th 
' she was obliged to leave either her head or Wfll^ 
uncovered : and that the Prophet, seeing her in great 
confusion on that account, told her, she need be 
under no concern, for that there was none present 
but her father and her slave." Among the Arabs of 
the Desert this may still be the case; but in Egypt I 
have never heard of an instance of an adult male 
slave being allowed to see the hharee'm of a respect- 
able man, whether he belonged to that hharee'm or 
not ; and am assured that it is never permitted. Per- 
haps the reason why the man-slave of a woman is 
allowed this privilege by the Ckoor-a'n is, because she 
cannot become his lawful wife as long as he conti- 
nues her slave : but this is a poor reason for granting 
him access to the hharee'm in such a state of society. 
It is remarkable that, in the verse of the Ckoor-an 
above quoted, uncles are not mentioned as privileged 
to see their nieces unveiled : some think that they 
are not admissible, and for this reason, lest they 
should describe the persons of their nieces to their 
sons ; for it is regarded as highly improper for a man 
to describe the features or person of a female (as to 
say, that she has large eyes, a straight nose, small 
mouth, &c.) to one of his own sex, by whom it is un- 
lawful for her to be seen, though it is not considered 
indecorous to describe her in general terms, as, for 
instance, to say " she is a sweet girl, and set oflf with 
kohhl and hhen'na." 

It may be mentioned here, as a general rule^ that 
a man is allowed to see unveiled only his own v^ves 
and female slaves and those females whom lie i« 
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^prohibiM^.lbiyljEiw, from marryiiigy oa account of their 
^peihg within certain degrees of consanguinity or fa- 
i^nily connexion, or having given him suck, or having 
beea suckled by the same nurse as himself*. . Th^ 
];iigh antiquity of the veil has been alluded to in t^e 
.first chapter of this work. It has also been men- 
tionedtthat it is considered more necessary, in Egypt, 
for a woman to cover the upper and back part of her 
head than her face ; and more requisite for her Ibo 
conceal her face than most other parts of her person': 
for instance, a female who cannot be persuaded to 
unveil her face in the presence of men, will t^nk ]t 
"but little shame to display the whole of her bos(^m, ^r 
the greater part of her leg. There are, it ^ (ru^, 
many women among the lower classes in this country 
who constantly appear in public wiih unveiled face ; 
but they are almost constrained to do so by; the want 
of a boor'cko* (or face-veil)^ and the difficulty of aa- 
justing the tai'hhah (or head-veO), of which scarcely 
any woman is destitute, so as to supply the pjace 6f 
the former; particularly when both their hands ate 
occupied in holding some burden which they are car- 
rying upon the head. When a respectable woitian is, 
by any chance, seen with her head or face uncovered, 
by a man who is not entitled to enjoy that privilege, 
she quickly assumes or adjusts h^r tariihah, and often 
exclaims " O my misfortune f !" or " O my sorrow J !*' 
Motives of coquetry, however, frequently induce an 
Egyptian Woman to expose her face before a man 
when she thinks that she may appear to do so unin- 
tentionally, or that she may be supposed not to see 
him. A man may also occasionally enjo'y opportuui- 

* See the chapter on Religion and Laws. Eunuchs are 
allowed io see the face of any woman : so, also, are young 

^ , T Jra' ddhh'tifei'iie, for da'awei'ek, 
; i IV neda^m'ttef for neda'meUe; , • ' , 

■ ■ p3' 
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ti^ qf seeing thje.fiwje of an Egyp1i8,^ ladjr^wben.^, 
really thinks herself unobserved ; someiiine§,it a^ 
open lattice, and sometimes on a hoi:v$6-top. Many 
sm$^U houses in Cairo have no apartment on: the 
gcound-floor for the reception of male visiters,, whp 
tber«^o]:e ascend to an upper room ; but as thjejy gq 
up, stairs, they exclaim, several times, " destoc/rH,, 
C* permission!"), or ''yd SaHir !" (" O Protec-., 
t^!" that is ** O protecting God !"), or use .some 
similar ejaculation, in order to warn any womaja^who 
ma-y happen to be in the way, to retire, or <o veil 
hejTself; which she does by draining a psat of her 
tfur'hhah before her face, so as to leave, at mpsi, 
Qply one eye visible. To such an absurd pitch do the 
Moos'lims carry their feeling of the sacredness of 
^fomen, that entrance into the tombs of some fen^ales 
is djenied to men ; as, for instance, the tombs of the 
Prophet's wives and other females of his family, in 
the bui:ial-ground of El-Medeefneh; into which 
women are freely admitted : and a man and woman 
they never bury in the same vault, unless a wal • 
separate the bodies. Yet there are, among the Egyp- 
tians, a few persons who are much less particular in 
this respect: such is one of my Mooi^Iim friends 
here, who generally allows me to see his mother 
lichen I call upon him. She is a widow, of aI;>Qut 
fifty years of age ; but, being very fat, and not loo)w- 
ing so old, she calls herself forty. She usually comes 
to the door of the apartment of the hharecm in 
which I am received (there being no lower apart- 
ment in the house for nale visiters), and sits there 
upon the floor, but will never enter the room. Oc- 
casionally, and as if by accident, she shows me the 
whole of her face, with plenty of kohhl round her 
eyes ; and does not attempt to conceal her diamonds, 
emeralds, and other ornaments ; but rather the re- 
verse. The wife, however, I am never permitted 
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td'te^y ittotjgh' imce I>;i^ allo\vW t^^felk'W'h^M^^ 
th6 presence 6f her husband, round th* ccn'n^r 6f lif ' 
passage at the top 6f the stairs. '• ' * '" 

I believe that, in Egypt, the \Vomen &fe' g^ti^^ 
raMy und^r less restraint than in any other eduntry6f ' 
the TVirki'sh Empire ; so that it is not xxnctj/tikiMfti 
to see females of the lower orders flirting and j^stinjjf ' 
with men in public, and men laying their hfttida^ 
upon them very freely. Still it might be im^incJiA' 
that the women of the higher and middle cltes^ fe^l 
themselves severely oppressed, and are much dfscOfr^' 
teiited with the state ^ seclusion to which th^yiiWi^ 
subjected: biit this is not commonly the case} on' 
the contrary, an Egyptian wife who is attached 't6' 
her husband is apt to think, if he allow her tmu^dl 
liberty, thAt he neglects her, and does not stfffieiettttf 
love her ; and to envy those wives who are ke{>t ^d' 
watched with greater strictness. *'^ 

It is not very common for an Egyptian' "to'liaVe' 
more than one wife, or a concubine slave ; thoug:h tii& 
laWalltows him four wives (as I have before stated), 
and, according to the opinion of some, as many (3dn* 
cabine slaves as he may choose. But, though a man 
restrict himself to a single wife, he may change as 
often as he desires ; and there are certainly not many 
persons in Cairo who have not divorced one Wife, if 
they have been lohg married. The husband may, 
whenever he pleases, say to his wife "Thou art 
divorced*: " if it be his wish, whether reasonable or 
not, she must return to her parents or friends. This 
liability to an unmerited divorcement is the source of 
more uneasiness to many wives than all the oihAr 
troubles to which they are exposed; as they may 
thereby be reduced to a state of great destitution : 
bat to others, who hope to better their condition, it 
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HiB^.df coumvcxadty the. reverse^ I hkvt ifieiilMBfli^ 

' in a ^filrmer chapter *, that a /maa may divdrce i hia 

wife twice, and eaeh time receive herefpainiwitiMMrt 

• any ceremony; but that he cannot iegatty talke-her 
again afler a third divorce until she has been >miircM 
and divoroed by another man* The eon^ucimott 

tof B triple divorce conveyed in one sentence ff ane Ihe 
dafoie, unless the man and his wife agree to iniiitige 

• Ihe kuHT, or the former deny his having prano^need 
.'the sentenee J in which latter case, ik<^ wdmeta atinr 

• have mttdi difficulty to enforce his. oampliatice m^ 
.ttiae hiWi if she be inclined to do so. 

c In iUostratiOn of this subject, i mij mefttim a 
•«Bse iH irfaich an aoquaintaoee of mine wa^conaerafid 
aa a witness of the sentence of diiKireei He. waa 
isittiag in a eoffee-shop with two other men^one ef 
whom had just been irritated by somethings that his 
wife had said or done. After a short conVeiWHtimi 
-tDpon this affitir, the aiigry husband s^;it fcnr his wi£&, 
:andi as soon as she came, said to her " Thea ait 
trebly divorced :" then, addressing his two cibib»- 
p^i(His> he added " You, my brothers, are witnesftes/' 
Shortly aifterj however, he repented of this act^ and 
wished to take back hici divorced wife ; but she f«- 
fused to return to him^ and appealed to the Skar^u 
AVlah {ov Law of God). The case was tried at ti^ 
Mahh'keih'eh. The woman, who was the plaintiff. 
Stated that the defendant was her husband ; that? he 
had pronounced against her the sentence Of a triple 
divorce ; and that he now wished her to return to 
him^ and live with him as his wife, contrary to the 
laWi and consequently in a state of sin« The de- 
fendant denied that he had divorced her. '' HiKve 
you witnesses ?" said the judge to the plaintiff. She 

* On the fielig^ion and Laws. 
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ansvrered, ^I have here two witnesses.^' These 
were the' 'men Miio were. present in the co^e-shop 
wh^n the sentence of divorce was pronounced . They 
were desired to give their evidence ; and stated that 
tiie* defendant divorced his wife, by a triple sentence, 
in their presence. The defendant averred that she 
whom he divorced in the coffee-shop was another wife 
of his. The plaintiff declared that he had noo^er 
wife ; hut the judge (^served to her that it was im^ 
possible ishe could know that ; and asked the witnesses 
what was the name of the woman whom the defend- 
ant divorced in their presence. They answered that 
they were ignorant of her name. They were ^en 
as^ed if they could swear that the plaintiff was the 
woman who was divorced before them. Their repfy 
was, that they could not swear to a woman whom 
they had never seen unveiled. Under these circum- 
stances, the judge thought it right to dismiss the 
case ; and the woman was obliged to return to hiSr 
huMtend. She might have demanded that he should 
produce the woman whom he professed to have 
divorced in the coffee-shop; but he would easily have 
found a woman to play the part he required ; as it 
would not have been necessary for her to show a 
marriage-certificate ; marriages being almost always 
performed in Egypt without any written contract, and 
sometimes even without witnesses. 

It not unfrequently happens, that, when a man 
who has divorced his wife the third time wishes to 
take her again (she herself consenting to their re- 
union, and there being no vntnesses to the sentence 
of divorce), he does so without conforming with the 
offensive law before mentioned. It is also a common 
custom for a man under similar circumstances to em- 
ploy a person to marry the divorced woman on the 
condition of his resigning her, the day after their 
union, to him, her former husbandi whose wife she 
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agmtl. becttmesi by m seooiid oontraeft; Ihimgh tikiBdt* 
pki^ly conti-ary to the spirit of the law. A poor man 
(generally a very ugly penon, and often one wbo k 
blind) ij9 nsually chosen to perform this office. Ho 
ifl termed a MoottahhiJUl^ or MohhatiU. It is often 
Ib^ case that the man thus employed is so pleased 
With the beauty of the woman to Whom he is intrd^ 
du^ed on tbebe tferms^ or with her riches^ that he re- 
fiftsfcs to gire her up ; and the law cannot eompel him 
to ditoroe her^ unless he act unjustly towards Iter as 
her htisbandi which of course he takes good care 
not to do. But a person may employ a moostahhil'l 
without running, this risk. It is the custom of man j 
wtelthy Turks) and of some of tfa^ people of Egypt, 
td make lise of a slave^ generally a blacky their own 
property^ to officiate in this charabter. Sometimes, a 
slave IB purdhasihi f6x this purpose ; or if the peracm 
who reqmr^s him for such a service be acquainted 
with a slave^dealer) he asks from the latter a present 
ef a slave; signifying that he will givd hiHi Iback 
again. The uglier the slave, the l^ttw. The Turim 
generally ohobse one ndt arrived Ht puberty; wkich 
the tenets of their sect allow. As soon as the woman 
has accomplished her *ed!deh (or the period during 
whieh she is obliged to wait before she can many 
again), the husband who divorced her, having pre* 
viously obtained her consent to vrfaat he is about to 
do, introduces the slave to her, and asks her if i^e 
will be married to him; &he replies that she wilL 
She is adcerdingly wedded to the slave, in the pre- 
sence of witnesses ; and a dovn'y is given to her, to 
make the marriage perfectly legal* The slave con- 
summates the marria^ ; and thus becomes the 
woman's legitimate husband. Immediately after^ or 
on the following mornings her former husband prfr* 
sents this slave to her as her own property, and the 
moment thai she accepts him, her marrii^ ^Mt 
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UmliMlvtM dissolved ; for H is ualawliri for a i^ontaii 
to ht tioe wifa ef her own slave ; though she may 
emaac^mte a slave, and iken marry him. As soon 
aa«her marriage is dissolved by her accepting the 
gift of the slave, she may give back this slave to her 
husband : bat it seldom happens that the latter will 
allow a perscm who has been a moostahhil'l for him 
to remain in his house. The wife, after this proceed*- 
ifig>v nMiy, as soon as she has again accomplished he!* 
Wdcrii, become reunited to her fbrmer husband; 
a^ter having been separated from him, by the neces^ 
sity of her fulfilling two 'ed'dehs, about half a year; 
orpeirbaps more. 

The depraving effects of this facility of divorce 
ii^n both sexes may be easily ima^ned. There are 
many men in this country who, in the course of ten 
yearsi have married as many as twenty, thirty, or 
more wives; and women not far advanced in age 
who have been wives to a dozen or more men sqo« 
cessively. I have heaid of men who have been in 
the habit of manying a new wife almost every month. 
A person may do this though possessed of very little 
property : he may choose, from among the f&males of 
we lower orders in the streets of Cairo, a handsome 
young widow or divorced woman who will consent to 
become his wife for a dowry of about ten shillings; 
and when he divorces her, he need not give her more 
them double that sum to maintain her during her 
ensuiiig 'ed-deh. It is but just, however, to add, that 
such conduct is generally regarded as very disgrace- 
fttl ; and that few parents in the middle or higher 
classes will give a daughter in marriage to a man 
who has divorced many wives. 

Polygamy, which is also attended with very inju- 
rious effects upon the morals of the husband and the 
wives, is more rare among the higher and middle 
\ than it is among the lower (miers ; and it is 
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-lA^r >«Aw liiMiself valki^mtfioxhxiommn^i 

%lmn; haf lie^Abie, by me^m^mio^mtt^likK^pmiliy 

:i»<lN^ OtMOdiider^on of ilie«i{>eMe*a4iAd»9^^ 
%ldmii]«y%miki«iiiciin A%wmi bftvispfA wifrJlliv> 
^liiMi^lii^«ii«forlbiiiB Id be bwreiiy aiidAi«i»f^^«i«iitt»«^ 
rliM^e#^t0 iMr^to dWoPce^ her, t9 MOMlimw MtWild 
oiotelfo %'Mctoiid wife, mer^y i»4ih^;i»«ipCj0fitahM»- 
^"rt^AoffispHftp'^ aiMl, from the fiame -^oKbtixerili WOr 
%lL#%4hi^ ^d afoturth; bvi^dddorfWiUflniiailMe 
'^Mbsl^^e^eivt and common mothretbolii JftpA^gWWHy 
^Mfie^ed'divorees. ThByare-oaiiyiHAtMiefypyviiy 
^«»k<%|)l>'gMify this passion byilba ftira»9K>IMf^. 
'<'4)ey€ftr^ not more than ono; liuabaoA -i>y»f?tmiiiMiy 

7tafr4#o*wit^s. •. ./.-;. M < 

^^''Whtth ta^^rearo tw^or siare witaa MoapPCio 

Wte^^ldni'tke first (that ;isy. the. PM Aa^smu^ 

^ilfliti^ly^nQfoys the highest, tank ; and Ja caUeA 'J.JS^ 

g^at I^V^ H«neeit«fteQ hapfenathat* ^stetNa 

•mdn^^MFlMphas! already one wife wh^s to laarry iM»- 

•^oHMnr^l'orwomaa, theiather of the laUer, or tlf^ 

^fi^ale-Jberself who is sought in marriage, wiU Qot 

'eiiiise^t^'itoi'the «ni<m unless the first wife be^^pio- 

WfOHBly'dhoreed. The women, of £<Hirse, do not^ap- 

^^W'of a man's marrying more thaa one wi^. 

4?Ri#sf itieik of wealth, or of moderate drcomstaiica^ 

and even many men of the lower orders, if they hasce 

^ two or more wives, have, for each, a separate house. 

^fj^e wife ha^ or can oblige her husband to give her, 

a particular description of lodgingt, which is eithcsr 

^ separate house, or a snita 4)f apartments (consisting 

^ofa room in which to sleep and pass the day, a 

kitchen, and a latrina) that are, or may be made, 

^- * A'mttMukttirek. f .Q9XM mt'km^m.) 
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Hm^ORmHc^ md atldiilieiu ctf tbe fame. 

'M^'ta««lMgrB mi ttniM <^ mdij with. Moh «lh«M 

laAthft MOM k 9«wr*lly Uie cafe wiihft«rijfe.iwd 

m^mMsHaim sUktra lixing iathe same hom^f MsAvmlm 

•teiAfli eiraiimtlMices t- If Ihe chi»f lady h» Inmiis, 

attcl^tti iof^MMTy^etthier wile or a^in^hmrm^kM 4» 

kct iMiiband or maater/U oommaaly resuka ti^ 

laltar nfumq i laccbmca a favoimte of tha nup^aiil 

diial ^^cf wife or mistress is ^^deapiiaad im. bin 

^s,*^ «a Albyakani^B wi£i was in the eyaa<if Hagar 

i>» the saMM aecavmi |. It theiefore not vei^ uJttm* 

ffamkf hi^ipeiMi that Ihe first wife loses bar r»iik and 

frivtleges; another becomes the chief lady|SQd«b«Mlg 

Hmwom^ of her trasband^ is treated hf httr/fival 

oriA^^k, and 1^ alUtiie members and v^i^r^pfittia 

Uuuree^m^ with the. same degree of omtvwttdjeaapai^ 

'vMeh the' first wife pieviousiy ^joyed: but soma- 

titaes titt poisoned ei^ is employed to. reiwMro.har* 

A pivferenee ^Tesi to a second wUeisoftea the CMie 

ot the first's being registered as na!shuth%r etthar 

oli,her hnsband's cv her own application Jit^ the Mabhf- 

kaia'eh. Yet many instances are known of negleolad 

#iws behaidng with exemplary and unfeigned sat^ 

mission to th^r hnsband, in such caaes^ and wtth 

amiable good nature towards the fftvounta |t. . i 

* Commoillythus pronounced, for dur'rah; originally, peir- 
^ haps, by way of a pun ; as door'rah is a common na^o &i a 

'fulrrol. 
f The lav cniMAi « hnsbsad who has iwa of mom vital Aa 

be 4t?icUy impartial to them ia every respect ; but compliaafa 

viih its dictates, in this matter, is rare. 
I See Genesis, xvi. 4. 

\ This has been explained in the Sd chapter, 
)1 In genend, the moat b^utiful o£ a mmi^ wiMiMor alaiaa 
VOL. I. Q 
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«i Moniuai fornvfiiiAss, 

Mi:SbMie««isf9s i»v« ftmste liate* Mm> ate tlK^HMir 
.^pOipNt^y^dneniHy pundiased f<ir theifi, or pre«en6ed 
to 41i)eiiiy bcibre: marriage. Tliefie cannot be the 
iMM^Maui'sconeulMneB wi^out ttieir mistress's pernrvis^ 
tiiMi, wfaicli is «oBietiifte& granted (as it was in the 
eiiB.of Haf^ir; Sarah's bondwoman) ; but very seU 
0£b6ii, die wif» will not even allow her female 
\ or slavM to appaaar unveiled in the presence of 
her husband. Shinild such a slave, without 'the pei^ 
■uadon of her mistress, become the concalxiie of the 
hBBhMwl, and bear him a chiid, the child is a sla^, 
imle«% prior to its birth, the mother be sold, or pre- 
atAtad^ tx> the father. 

The white female slaves are mostly in the pos- 
BMtiott of wealthy Turks, The concubine slaves In 
tiu. hones 4if Egyptians of the higher and middle 
ela8Bes>ara,g»ieraily, Abyssinians, of a deep brown 
or faranae complexion. In their features as well as 
thfidx eompiexions they appear an intermediate race 
hc i wwo n the nq^Mws and white people : but the dit- 
fareaiee ^between them and either of the abtyve-tten- 
tioaed races is considerable. They themselves, how- 
every think that they diffisr so httk from the white 
people, that they cannot be persuaded to act as ser- 
vaalSi with due obedienoe, to their master's wives ; 
and the black > (or negro) siave«-girl feels exactly in 
the same manner towards the Abyssiuan; but is 
perfectly wilting to serve the white ladies. I should 
here mentioii^.that the i^ves who are termed Abys- 
sinians are not from the country properly called Abys- 

if , of coarse, for a time, his greatest favourite ; but, ii> many 
(tf not moft) caaei,'4li« iasting Cftfourite is not the most haod- 
■aMS* Xhe Wve of a .Moov'hm, tkecefore, is not always merely 
sensual ; nor does the relative condition and comfort of his 
-wife, or of each of his wives, invariably depend so much on 
his caprice, or. her «wn penonal eharms, at- on her general 
MBdact Mtd idispesitioB. 
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mitkf bol frotfi the n righho a rlny ^gnkKmmT*9iidhA 
GaJlas. Miost of them are haniisoine^ 'Tfae.fanr|ig«[ 
price of one of these girls is from ten tp fifleeii 
pounds sterling, if moderately handsome ( hut ^il»iil 
only about half the sum that used to he given for one 
a few years ago. They are much esteemed hy (he^ 
vohiptaaries of Egypt ; but are of deheate constifc* 
tation : many of them die, in this cauBlry» of eoi»« 
sumption. The priee of a white slave-girl is usnattyi 
from trel^ to tenfold that of an Abyssinian ^cnl 
the price of a l^aok girl about half imt two-thnds^ on 
considerably more if well instructed in the art «o£ 
cookery. The black slaves are generally empleyed^ 
as menials^. 

Almost all of the slaves become conveils lo th» 
Mehhammadan faidi ; but, in general» they are Uttln' 
instructed in the rites of their new religion ; andatiH 
less in its doctrines. M4D6t of the white femak skvea> 
who were in Egypt during my former visit to lhi$ 
country were Greeks; vast numbers of that un^offtu^- 
nate people having been made prisoners by the Turi^ish 
and Egyptian army under Ibrahee'm Ba'sha ; and 
many of them, mdes and females, including ewn 
infants scarcely able to walk, sent to Egypt to be spldt 
Latterly, from the impoverishment of the higher 
classes in this country, the demand for white 6liaipea> 
has been smalL A few, some of whom undergo a 
kind of preparatory education (being instructed in. 
music or other accomplishments, at Constantiuople)^ 
are brought from Chercassia and Georgia. The 
white slaves* being often the only female companions, 
and sometimes the wives, of the Turkish grandees, 
and being generally preferred by them before the free 
ladies of Egypt, hold a higher rank than the latter 

* The white female slave is called GoViyrA Bey' das the 
Abyssinian, Gi^riyth Hhabtuhe^'yth $ and the black, Galriyi^ 
Si/da, . .., 

Q 2 
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^^ MODERN EOYPTIANS. 

j^^,9pmin9n opiI^Qn. They a|e richly dressed, pre- 
^^ tea with Valuable ornament^ indu%cxl,'fl^i|JMy» 
mtK almost every luxury that can 'be-pi^^^u^^'tt^d, 
^whea it is not their lot to wa^t upon dttiers, HMy, ih 
^jK>nie cases^ be happy ; as lately has been pto)^, 
^ince. the termination of the war in Greece, by mimy 
.females of that country, captives in Egyp(i^ 
bWee^ms^ refiising their offered liberty, whicb'^'Of 
'ijtiesejcannot be supposed to have done fr(itn'*ig- 
^^npjranpe of the state of their parents aiid other fete- 
.Uq|1s, or the fear of exposing thems^lvi^'to^^o^erty. 
(, But,, though some of them are undoubtedly hnppiy^^ 
Jea^- ilbr a time, their number is comlparatively stniU : 
i;(fkQ^^ are fated to wait upon more fatourec! ftflloW^- 
j,^«|rs, or upon Turkish ladies, or ta teeeive tblfrwi- 
..Tir^lcotne caresses of a wealthy dot&rd, €i^'o# a'^niiin 
^(W)iQ has impaired his body and inindby es:eesB«^W 
;ey^)^kind; and, when their master or mistre^'be- 
!, comes tired of them, or dies, &fe s61d agaiii (if tlnty 
. jhave not borne children), or emancipated, and mairriiHl 
,. to, some person in humble life^ ifirho can afilbrd thto 
, but few of the comforts to which they have been'«c- 
custonied. The female slaves in the houses of per- 
sons of the middle classes in Egypt are generally 
more cpmfortably circmnstanced than those in the 
.^.bh^ree'ms o{ the wealthy : if concubines, they are^in 
x^dost cases, without rivak to disturb their peace ; and 
., if menials, their service is light, and they are under 
,. less restraint. Oflen, indeed, if mutual attachment 
subsist between her and her master, the situation of 
.a concubine slave is more fortunate than that of a 
wife ; for the latter may be cast off by her husband 
. in a moment of anger, by an irrevocable sentence of 
divorce, and reduced to a state of poverty ; whereas 
a man very seldom dismisses a female slave without 
{)roviding for her in such a manner that, if she have 
not been used to luxuries, she suffers but little,"if at 
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,dW)Wi'^ Aang^- ,ws he gejberally ^oea Ij'eriM'- 
^til^tila^.bfiri.giyix^.Uer a do^ry, ^nd marrying /KS* 
tU),99m^ pWP<wa of honest replatation ; or by pl-es^hY- 
ingiln^r ,ta3 friend, I h^ve tlready mentioned', Mt 
■^ul»&9%^T' CMuaot sell a sbvei who has boriiie' hittt ^'a 
lioliildi *nd that she is entitled to her freedom on HJs 
idcttJdi^ .It often happens ttat such a slave, iiiimi^- 
-^tel|5;aft?r,the birth of Her child, is emancipated, 
-»fad ibe^onaes, her master*sjwife : when shie liar§ Wi- 
,«0m«„4reff,.sbe.cau no longefr lawfully supply thcf i^Mfe 
.ipt^^.wife.unlje^ he marrv her. Many peisc^iii'cc^- 
:riu&r it di^gra^ful ^yen io sell a female slave 'Wfto 

jhid|s^0p \mg m their service. Most of the'AhysjSl- 
-afcwkift^dblijljL slave-girl^ are abominably corrtiiitfd 
rjby.thp Qella^bs, or .slave-traders, of Upper Egyjpt'iitfd 
.(N«W«* W'^^^^v^^^y ^H brought from their natKe 

i{0untTies^ thereare very few of the age of e5^Hr 
vfit¥ie,.yQft;rs who. haye not suffered brutal viofehci^; 
;}M4rfP. severely dp the^e children, particularly^ the 
, Aty$B4»i»n3> and boys as well as girls, feet the tr^A- 

jBifiat which they endure from the Gella'bs, that maty 

•ii»stfi|ices occur of their drowning themsfelvciS dutiiig 
/:tibe, voyage down the Nile*. The female slavies bf 
..' 0very class are somewhat dearer than the males of 

,, the same age. Those who have not had the smaill- 
^,ppx are usually sold for less than thfc others. Tht^e 

.days' trial is generally allowed to the purchas<*r 

during which time, t][ie ^rl remains in his, oif sohae 

.- friend- 8, hharee'm ; ajid the women make theit rfepfert 

. to him* Snoring, grijiding the teeth, or talking dutihg 

sleep, are commonly considered sufficient reasons for 

.returning her to tlie dealer. — ^The dresses of 1Jie 
ll^oaale slaves are similar to those of the Egyptian 
.j;Waiuea. 

ii, ;> The GelWbs R«Derallv convey their slaves partly ovei^th« 

lAcovt' and DP^' -*.'■' ' ' -ii 



desert and pp 
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^'"^hie fefaide servanfts, who are Egyptian girlfe XHt 
women, are those to wrhom the lowest occupatioila 
Ki^ (dlotted. They gemerally veil their faces in the 
fft'^enee of their mastelrs, with the head-veil ; drawing 
H'^art of this before this face, so that they leave only 
kie eye and one hand alt liberty to see and perform 
w*til.t they have to do. \ When a male visiter is re- 
&iV^d by the master of \a house in an apartment Of 
the hharee^m (the femalels of the family having been 
deht into anotiier apartment on the occasion), he is 
ttttially, or often, waited upon by a female servant, 
#h«> is always veiled. ' 

' Sttch are the relative conditions of the various 
dasses in the hhwree'm. \ A short account of their 
\3m^\ hftbits and employmenits must be added. 

The wives, as well fts tH^e female slaves, are not 
otely often debarred from tl le privilege of eating with 
the m^ter of the family, but also required to wait 
lipon him when he dines or sups, or even takes his 
pipe and coffee in the hhairee'm. I'hey freqaently 
serve him as menials ; fill ajad light his pipe, make 
C(ffk^ for him, and prepared his food, or, at leasts 
certain dainty dishes ; and, if ^^I might judge from my 
own experience, I should sayi that most of them are 
excellent fcooks ; for, when a dish has been recom- 
mended to me because made by the wife of my host, 
I have generally found it especially good. The wives 
of men of the higher and middi(e classes make a great 
study of pleasing and fascinatiog their husbands by 
unremitted attentions^ and by jvarious arts. Their 
coquetry is exhibited, even in ; their ordinary gait, 
when they go abroad, by a pecitliar twisting of the 
body*. In the presence of th^ husband, they are 
usually under more or less restraint ; and hence th^y 
are better pleased when his visits, during the day, are 
* The motion beie described thej^^ferm ghoon^g, ' . 
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not very frequent or long : in his abseneer Aiey. i 
indulge in noisy merriment 

The diet of the women is similar to that of th# 
men, but more frugal ; and their manner of eating i$ 
the same. Many of them are allowed to enjoy thtl 
luxury' of smoking ; for tliis habit is not considered 
unbecoming in a female, however high her raok; 
the odour of the tobacco which they use being very 
delicate. Their pipes are generally more sumdcv 
than thoee of the men, and more ornamented; imd 
the mouth-piece is sometimes partly composed of oorati 
in the place of amber. They generally make use ef 
perfumes, such as musk, civet, &c ; and often, ateOi 
of cosmetics, and particularly of several preparation^^ 
which they eat or drink with the view of aequiriAg. 
what they esteem a proper degree of plumpness * : one 
of these preparations is extremely disgusting ; being, 
chiefly composed of maahed beetles f. Many of them 
also have a habit of chewing frankincense || and 
labdanum §, which impart a perfume to the breatb. 
The habit of frequent ablutions renders them cleanly 
in person. They spend but little time in the opera- 
tions of the toilet ; and, after having dressed them- 
selves in the morning, seldom change their clothes 
during the day. Their hair is generaUy braided in 
the bath ; and not undone aflerwards for several days. 

The care of their children is the prhnary occupa- 
tion of the ladies of Egypt : they are also charged 

* The Egyptians (unlike the MugVrol/e0t, and some other 
people of Africa, and of the Katt) do not gencraUy admiie 
Yoxy fat women. In hit love-eougs, the Bgvptian oonnnoaly 
devcribes the object of his affections as of siood«r ftgute> apd 
small waist. 

f It would seem that these insects were oaten by (he Jews 
(see Leviticus, xu 22) ; but we cannot suppose that they de- 
rived this custom from the Egyptians, who regarded the beetle 
M sacred. 

* Libafn, ^ lafdin^ 
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with^he superintendence of domestic afll^|rs ; Bnit in 
inost isimUies, the husband alone att^tidd to^ tl^ 
tkniai^hold expenses. Their leisure-hours (ire tiidstfy 
i^p^t in working with the n^dle; i^artfcul^ljr ih 
^mbrmdering handkerchiefs, head-veils, &(^., upbii: a 
ii^me called merlse^^ with coloured silks and gold. 
']Wany women, even in the hoiises of the w«5liiy, 
^r^plenish their private purses by ornamenting li^d- 
tterchiefs and other things in this manner, arid etii- 
{)ioying a deUafleh (or female broker) to take tliem 
to i^e market, or (o other hharee'ms, for sale. ^ TUe 
yiiit of one hharee'm to another oflen o(x;uT)ies tieai-ly 
a ^)>oIe flay. Eating, smoking, drinking cofTee ai^id 
j^Wrpett gossiping, and displaying theii^ findr}% aire 
flsu^qiei^t amusements to the compaiiy. On such 




TiM li«n'Mf.->Tkit Is of wiInttt.wood. InUid with aotheMf-^arl and 
tortolM^ilwH. Th9 more common sort is of boech. 
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.gf^ion^, Sb^ nw^Uy of the hous^ ^ is n;eyj^^;^llp^^^g 
.ifOL^nfff^ thclih^r^f'm, uRles^ oh spi^^. pgr^ieiiW ;g^^^ 
jffii^Tflidahfc busiiiess; ai\4 in .this casei Ke nxyst J;}vc 
Jifii^, of Jiis^>|)p?oacii, i^hcj let tWyisiterg, tav^^.^j||- 
jfici^tii time to; veil thieqasdves, , or to .reitire to, aa 
-l^jjijinijig i»Qm. JBeing thus under 1^6 fea^ ojf .liyjs 
*^^ii inti:uao», and being naturally of 4 |}ye|5rVana 
^ii liiueserved disposition, they indulge J^ easy g'^iiht 
^fli^ not ujdfrequently in youthful frolic. ^ 'Whenifiwr 
,,U^aI Biii^eQts of conversation are exhajusteil^^^^m^- 
.ijme^ one,of the party entertains the rest' vyitl^ &e 
^;re;c{t^ of.spiBe jnronderful or facetious t^le. J ,^^^ 
.^JgyptiaW Wij^JJ ipire very seldom instructed ejC^erjSi 
iD^jUiSic, pr dancing ; . but they take ijreat (Jeligl^' fn 
the perfomiahces of professionial musicians s(hdpul^1£c 
dancers; and often amuse themselves and their 
guests, in the absence of better performers a,nd better 
instruments, by biatkig the da/adooA/A:eA (whi(^ is 
-» kii|d of drum) and the tsfr (or tambourine f) ; 
thougii seldom ift houses so situ^ed that many |)fus- 
sengeils might hear the sounds of festivity. Oft iihc 
'd6e£ision of any great rejoicing, among the wpli^^n 
(siich as takes place on account of the birth pt ^^h^ 
or the celebration, of a circumcision, or a weddi^, 
hc.y^ *Awdlim\ (or professional female inng^) a^ 
ip^n introduced ; but not for the mere amuaement 
of the women, on common occasions, in any t^speOt- 
able family ; for this would be considered indecoroiis. 
The Ghcmdzee (or public dancing-girls), who exhi|>it 
la the streets with unveiled faces, are very seldiifm 
admitted into ahharee'm; but on such occasioc^'as 
tiiose above-mentioned, they often perform in front of 
ihe house, or in the court; though, by many persons, 
even this is not deemed strictly proper. The Ale/- 

Descriptions and tngravin^ ofrih«aR in«(Tainen4«^ wiB 
lie given tn aooth/er chapter^ in the eecdiul'irolume* 
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teJyeh (or male musicians) are never hired eiciiisiTely 
for the amuBcm^it of the women ; but chiefly for thitt 
of ^jihe men : they always perform in the assembly of 
the latter : their concert, howeiwr, is distinctly heard 
by liie inmates of the hharee^m *. 

i^When the women of the higher or middle dassip 
go out id pay a visits or for any other purpose, ihn^ 
generally ride upon asses. They sit astride, tqpon a 
very liigh and broad saddle, which is covered with a 
small carpet ; and each is attended by a man ou one 
or< on each side* Generally, all the women of a 
hharee'm ride out together i one behind another. 
Mounted as above described, they present a very 
sin^ar appearance^ Being raised so high iLbove 
th^. back of the hhomcir t V/ee (or the " high ass" — 
for so the animal which they ride, iiirnished with the 
high .saddle, is commonly called]:)^ they seem very 
Inseoupely seated; but! believe this is not really the 
pdket the ass is well girthed, and 8ure>footed; and 
l^roceeds with a slow, ambling pace, and very easy 
tuition. The ladies of the highest rank, as well 
as those of the middling classes, ride asses, thus 
equipped : they are very seldom seen upon mules or 
horses. The asses are generally hired. When a lady 
cannot procure a hhomaV 'a'lee, she rides one of the 
bsaes equipped for the use of the men ; but has a 
mggjdeh (or prayer-carpet) placed over its saddle ; 
and the inferior members of the hharee'm, and females 
of ihe middle orders, often do the same* Ladies 
never walk abroad, unless they have to go but a very 
short distance. They have a slow and shufEing gait, 
owing to the difficulty of retaining the slipiiers upon 
their feet; and, in walking, they always hold the 

* The performances of the A'la'tee'yeh, 'Awa'lim, and 
Ghawa'xee, will be described in. the second volume. ■ 
t tlittscommoniy pronounced, for 'AAe»mV. 
X It is also called hhom'a'r mooghut'iee (coveted aSS). 
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» 
front edg«s of the hhaVarah in the manner repie* 
sented in the engraving opposite page 51 in this 
volume. Whether walking or riding, they are re- 
garded witfi much respect in public: no well-bred 
man stares at them; but rather directs his eyes 
another way. They are never seen abroad at night» 
if not compelled to go out or return at that time by 
some pressing and extraordinary necessity : it is their 
usual rale to return from paying a visit before sunset. 
The ladies of the higher orders nevSr go to a shop, 
but send for whatever they want; and there are 
numerous ^ella^lehs who have access to the hharee^ms, 
and bring' all kinds of ornaments, articles of female 
apparel, &c., for sale. Nor do these ladies, in 
general, visit the public bath, unless invited to ac- 
company thither some of their friends ; for most of 
them have baths in their own houses. 
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CHAPtBR VII. 

I 

■ Domestic Life — coTVtimied, ^ 

• 'i 

TStE domestic life of the lower orders mM be the 
feubjectofthe present chapter. In mostVespects, it 
is so simple, that, in comparison with the^life of the 
middle and higher classes, of which we, have just 
bfeen taking a view, it offers but little to oiir notice. 

The lower orders in Egypt, with the exception of 
a Vety small proportion, chiefly residing in the large 
towns, consist of Fella'hhee'ii (or Agriculturists). 
Mbst of those in the great towns, and a few in the 
smaller towns and some of the villages, are petty 
tradesmen or artificers, or obtain their livelihood m 
servants, or by various labours. In all cases, their 
earnings are very small ; barely sufficient, in general, 
and sometimes insufficient, to supply them and their 
iBmilies with the cheapest necessaries of life. 

Their food chiefly consists of bread (made of millet 
or of maize), milk, new cheese, eggs, small salted 
• fish*, cucumbers and melons and gourds of a great 
variety of kinds, onions and leeks f, beans, chick-peas, 
lupins, the fruit of the black egg-plant, leutils, &c., 
dates (both fresh and dried), and pickles. Most of 
the vegetables they eat in a crude state. When tlie 
maize (or Indian corn) is nearly ripe, many ears oi 
it are plucked, and toasted or baked, and eaten thus 
by the peasants. Rice is too dear to be an article of 
common food for the fella'hhee'u ; and flesh-meat they 

♦ Called /pwe'*;,. t See Numbers, xi. 5, 
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very seiftoin taete. There is one luxtUry; howevef, 
which most of them enjoy ; and that is, ismokin^ the 
cheap tobacco of their country, merely dried, and 
broken up. It is of a pale, greenish colour, when 
dried ; and of a mild flavour. Though all the articles 
of foodnnentioned above are extremely cheap, there 
are many poor persons who often have nothing with 
which to season their coarse bread but the mixture 
called doockfckah^ described in a former chapter. It 
is surprising to observe how simple and poor is tiife 
4let c? the Egyptian peasantry, and yet how robust 
and healthy most of them are, and how severe is the 
labour which they can undergo. 

The v^men of the lower orders seldom pasft a life 
of Inactivity. Some of them are even condemned to 
greater drudgery than the men. Their chief occup»- 
tiohs are the preparing of the husband's food, fetching 
water (which they carry in a large vessel on the 
head), spinning cotton, linen, or woollen yarn, and 
tn&king the fuel called getleh, which is composed of 
the dung of cattle, kneaded with chopped straw, and 
fbrmed into round flat cakes : these they stick upon 
the walls or roofs of their houses, or upon the ground, 
to dry in the sun ; and then use for heating their 
ovens, and for other purposes. They are in a state 
of' much greater subjection to their husbands than is 
the case among the superior classes. Not always is 
a poor woman allowed to eat with her husband. 
When she goes out with him, she generally walks 
behind him ; and if there be anything for either of 
them to carry, it is usually borne by the wife ; unless 
it be merely a pipe or a stick. Some women, in the 
towns, keep shops ; and sell bread, vegetables, &c. 
•and thus contribute as much as their husbands, or 
even more than the latter, to the support of their 
families. When a poor Egyptian is desirous of marry 
. ing, the chief object of his consideration is the dowr^ 
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^^) to ibilr thiites that^mcntkie;'')^ cbnsMtin^ 

<&ir6ti^h6ut a ^^t part iof^figy^Vit ecmyprisedeei^Mti 
tWclbs of clbthin^ : if he can atfefd to'givetke^o^^ih^ 
!il! s^doiri hesitates to marry; for a little axiditaoiiiil 
^fMoxi will enable him Id support a wife and iibo lir 
thre^/Q)i}ldreh. At the age of five or isix; yealn^/tfae 
phildren become of use to tend the flocks aM terds^ 
ttttd at a moi^ advanced a^, until thej iBany^^c^ 
a^ist their fathers in the opetaticms Of ia|§fryofakunB. 
^e jioor iii Egypt have often to dependentwdyJapda 
^eir'spns for support in their bid :kg« jr^ bat omany 
^aiishts kre deprived of the^e aiddi'dhdicdni^eqnBfitly 
ijedue^d fp beggary, or almost to star^afcion;-; A few 
Tnbnihs ago, the Ba^sha, duritig hfs 'voyage.' Miii 
Alexandria io this city (Cairo), ha^^ttiD^ to iaiadiit 
a villiage on the bank of the Nile, a|)oar man df the 
'piace rah up to him, and gra^p^ his sleeve so tt^fat^, 
that the surhmnding attendants' cbuld not tndiB.bidi 
qtiit his hold if he complained that, altfadligh he^ihiil 
been once in very comfortable circomstanees, be had 
been reduced to utter destitution by having his sons 
'taken from him in his old age as recruits for the 
army. The Ba'sha (who generally pays attentk)ii to 
personal applications) relieved him; but it was /by 
ordering that the richest man in the village afaouM 
give him a cow. 

A young family, however, is sometimes au iiisnp- 
' portable burden to poor parents. Hence, it is not 
, a very rare occurrence, in Egypt, for children to be 
' wublicly carried about for sale, by their mothers or 
oy women employed by the fathers : but this Very 
seldom happens except in cases of great distress. 
When a mother dKes, leaving one or more children 
' unweaned, and the father and other surviving rela- 
tions are so poor as not to be able to pktieure v-soise, 
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Hkikiddit iie door of a mo^qufv^enef^Uy.?^!^ ij^g 
fnagregKtion is assembled to p^fQrm the pqo^Tprst^ei;; 
ofrfWdaji; and' IQ this oase it usually h^^^p^nsH^bi^ 
KHDe.talenkbeR of th« congregation, pa pomifig.QJ^ 
of ofebe mosqu/e, atud -aeeiing the poor fovp^ii^f,^ 
xioviKl'/irith'pHy, and takes it home to rje^r;^^ .^)f 
iafai%,lBfil88a>$Iav^, but as an adopted cbi^I<|?i:% 
^*Dt, itisiake^ toder the care oi som^ P^i^so^ untu 
jHLiadoptiiee'faUker ^r mother be found fbir^iU !^ 
sh9ct time agiOy ,a' woman offered for sale, ,tp Ajje 
misteess'iof a iamily with whom a friend pf nAne is 
4tf<fa|fttgd' ia ^m city, a chikl a few days old, wUiqltL 
she firofessed to have found at the door pf ,a mosquji 
1^ la^,9aid that she would take the child, to.^^ar'i^ 
fbrlJie sakeof God, and in the hope that b^r pi^fi 
cfaild^ anxmly one, might bt; spared to hc^r tis j^ Tf ^ard 
fbr her diarity; and handed, to the woman w)30 
bnlu§^.tbe infant, ten piasters (then equivalent. to: |k 
little more than two shillings) : but the o^^ed .rei^ii- 
aeration was. rejected. This shows that infan^ ^be 
sometimes made mere, objects of traffic ; and same 
persons who purchase them may make them their 
«lave8,and sell them again. I have been informed, 
by a slave-dealer (and his assertion has been con- 
finned to me by other persons), that young EgyptiaVi 
girls are sometimes sold as slaves from other coun- 
tries, either by a parent or by some pther religion. 
The slave-dealer here alluded to said, that several 
such girls had been committed to him for sale ; ^^^ 
by their own consent: they were taught to expect 
ridi dresses, and great touries ; and were instructed 
to $ay, that they had been brought from their own 
eountry when only three or four years of age, and 
that, they consequently w^€i ,ignpr9,n|t of their ^atiye 
koguage^ and could. spejik only A^%M^ ,. . !V^ y^ut 

• 
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It often happens, too, that a felWhb in a jiftte bf 
Ipreat poverty is induced, by the offer of a anm of 
money, to place his son in a situation far worse (hin 
that of ordinary slavery. When a certain number of 
recruits are required from a village, the ^^ykh id the 
tillage oilten adopts the plan that gives him the leaal 
trouble to obtain them, which is, to take the floHs of 
those persons who are possessed of moat properly. 
Under such circumstances, a father, rather th^i^ part 
with his son, generally offers, to one of his poerer 
fallow- villagers, a sum equivalent to. one or two pounde 
sterling, to procure a son of the latter as a substitute 
for his own ; and usually succeeds ; though the love 
of offspring prevails among the Egyptiitns as mueh 
a6 filial piety ; and most parents have a great horror 
of parting with their children, particularly if taken 
for recruits, as is proved by the means to which they 
have recourse for the prevention of such an oocur'* 
rence. There is now (in 1834) seldom to be founds 
in any of the villages, an able-bodied youth or young 
man who has not had one or more of his teeth broken 
out (that he may not be able to bite a cartridge), or a 
finger cut off, or an eye pulled out or blinded, to 
prevent his being taken for a recruit. Old women 
and others make a regular trade of going about fifom 
village to village, to perform these operations upon 
the boys ; and the parents themselves are sometimes 
the operators. But, from what has been said before, 
it appears that it is not always affection alone that 
prompts the parents to have recourse to such ex- 
pedients to prevent their being deprived of their 
children. 

The Fella'hhee^n of Egypt cannot be justly repre- 
sented in a very favourable light with regard to their 
domestic and social condition and manners. In the 
worst points of view, they resemble their Bed'awee 
ancestors, without possessing many of the vurtue9 etf 
• 
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the Mul»tft6t9 of the desert, unless in tax infeiaof 
degree ; and the customs which they have inherited 
from tlMdr forefhthers often have a very baneful eSeoii 
upon their domestic state. It has before been Kmx\* 
tioned that they are descended ^m various Arab 
tubes who have settled in Egypt at different periods^ 
and tiiat the distinction of tribes is still preserved by- 
the inhalutants of the village8*througl|oat this coun* 
try. In the course of years, the descendants qf each, 
tribe of settlers have become divided into numeiou^ 
branches, and these minor tribes have distinctive apr 
pellations, which have also often been given to the 
village or villages or district which they inhabit 
Hiose who have been longest established in Egypt 
have retained less of Bed'awee manners, and havf 
mx»re infringed the purity gf their race by inter* 
marriages vnth Copt proselytes to the Mohbam- 
madan faith, or with the descendants of such per-' 
sbns: hence, they are often despised by the tribes 
more lately settled in this country, who irequently, in 
contempt, term the former " Fella'hhee'n," while they 
arrogate to themselves the appellation of *' Arabs" or 
"Bed'awees." The latter, whenever they please, 
take the daughters of the former in marriagCi but 
will not give their own daughters in return ; and if 
one of them be killed by a person of the inferior 
tribe, they kill two, three, or even four, in blood- 
jevenge. The prevalence of the barbarous Bed'awee 
law of Uood-revenge among the inhabitants of the 
villages of Egypt has been mentioned in a former 
chapter: the homicide, or any person descended from 
him, or from his great-grandfather's father, is killed 
by any of such relations of the person whom he has 
slain ; and when the homicide happens to be of one 
tribe, and the person killed of another, often a petty 
war breaks forth between these two tribes, and is 
sometimes continued, or occasionally renewed, durin|^ 
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a period of several years. The same is also frequently 
the result of a trifling injury committed by a member 
of one tribe upon a person of another. In many 
instances, the blood-revenge is taken a century or 
more aflter the commission of the act which has occa- 
sioned it; when the* feild, for 4hat time, has lain 
dormant, and perhaps is remembered by scarcely 
more than^m^ija^ividuaL. Xwp trjbes in Lower 
Egypt, which are called Safad and Hharolm^ are 
ildfl^fioil^ious for these petty wars and. feujis ; ami 
• •^8iii(^4]^e|r;^mes are commonly, applied to any two 
.V^ffi!p#§iQfr iP^jC:® ^^ enmity with each other. !ft is 
ljf^|li^hi|]g that, in the present day, sucti acts (wliicli, 
fjj^,jfy)|iun^ti;e4 in a town or city in EgyptJ Wodld I5e 
rP^W^^^ ;)>y;the death of, perhaps, more ihari one of 
fithffetP^^wW cpncernedji should te allowed. Some 
[^H^e^s.Pf^icukrs respecting; blood-revenge, ^(jl' its 
*i$q^3^e^e|if^f, have been stated in the chapie^ above 
^if^^^^ 49. The avenging of blood is allowed 1b^ the 
kfSfl^^-^3V bul moderation and justice are enjbiti^ 
,i}^i^ ^s»)cutiyon; and the petty wars which it so oil€Jn 
; f!P9ll^ps in the present age are in opposition to .a 
'tWffW^!^ tW Prophet, who said, " If two Moos^linjs 
^^^^^^ with their swords, the slayer and the slafn 
,iiffW<J?«4n the fire [of Hell]." 

t,4J; ^l^JFella'hhee'n of Egypt resemble the Bed^aWees 

uiW Mfeer nes{)ects. When a Fella'hhah is found to 

have been unfaithiul to her husband, in general, he, 

-JiK^;her brother, throws her into the Nile, with a intone 

tied to her neck ; or cuts her in pieces, and then 

;^rdWS hei* remains into tibc river. In most instances, 

^^.also, a father or brother punishes in the same masnier 

an unmarried daughter or sister who has been guiHy 

'.idfiBGoattnence. These relations are considered ' as 

' moredii^yaced than the husband by Ui« crime ^>ttie 

* ' *^<>mAn ; and are often despised if they da uot> 4ias 

panish hen .^.^i«i 
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Common 'Usages or SociSTV.' r a' I ov>ra 

,"• '•".' _ * . . ..'^ J'r;:i.a 

T.i^i^.MoQs'Iiins are. extremely fomiBl ftYid'te^Mr 
in.^heir social manners ; though generally' t^i^'^^- 
in .|l^.^ir denoeanour, and free in their cdtiveMitiMi. 
Seyeral of thei^ most common usages tatt '^Hil^&ifd 
upon precepts of iheir religion, and distii^i;^^^^lh^ 
ii). society from afl other people!. Amon^'^i^^ 
itiekr custom of gceetlhg each other >vith th^'^ttlfitalii^ 

.of :"!feace be on you*!" to which the ptd^'iM 
general reply is *• On you he peace, and fhfePttWWf ^ 

,'Ppd, and his blessip^s t !" This salntatkrti iS^twVfcr 

,,tq/be addressed by a Moos^lim to a per^'t^lfein 
he knows to be of another religion } i XMt^&i^ Wid. 

^ ^e giving it, by one Moos^tim to another, ill' ^ ^^ ; 

,but one that may be omitted without shi : the^iNKC^- 
ing it is absolutely obligatoiy : the former is a iMHU^h 
OY^inan^e ; and the latter, furd. Should ^'Wdotflfiat 
however, thus salute,, by mistake, a person! iM-^ (he 
same faith, the latter should not return it j &M -the 

^^Et-ttia'mao 'aief'koom, or SMmwrn ^olf^A^Mn; ^ot^^lil- 

«t merely 'Aie^kmm et-tMm (On you be peace I) ; but the 
^ koger Balutation is more comnionly used, in accordance i^ih 

an injunction in the Ckoor-a'n, chap. it. ver. 88. 

. .1 VetyfewMooslims in Kgypt do so. A Bmopean tra- 

i^eflet, not diiguiaed by Turkish drew, 6fte» fancies that he is 
<i I ghMtedr wUh 'Skis salulatm when k\ ^is J9i^Iy intend«<^ fst his 

Moot'Um aitendiAiiU .. ,. 
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fonner, on disooTering his mistake^ ^neraliy revdk^a 
kis salutatioa : so also he sometimes does if a Moos'- 
lim refuse to return his salutation; usually saying 
M Peace be on u«, and on [all] the right worshippers 

The chief rules meeting salutation, as dictated 
by the Prophet, and generally observed by modern 
Moos'lims, are as follow. — ^The person riding should 
first salute him who is on foot ; and he who passes 
by, the person or persons who are sitting down or 
staidiag still ; and a small party, or one of such a 
XNffty, should give the salutation to a large party; and 
the young, to the aged*. As it is sufheient ior aae 
{Mity to givCy so is it, also, for one only to returtiy 
the salutation. It is requined, too, that a Moo^lim, 
tlrhea he eaters a house, should salute the people oi 
that house ; and diat he should do the same tyhen he 
leaves it He should always salute first, and then 
talk.*«-oBut, to the above rules, Uiere are some exee^ 
tbns. For instance, in a crowded city, it is not neces- 
sary (indeed it is hardly possible) to salute many of 
those whom one may pass ; nor on a road where one 
meets numeroMs passengers. Yet it is usual for a 
woaljthy or wdl-dressed person, or a venerable sheyl^ 
or any person of distinction, to salute another who 
appears to be a man of rank, wealth, or karaiog, 
even in a crowded street. Among polite people, it is 
cofltomary for him who gives or returns the ssduta* 
tion to place his right hand upon his breast, at the 
same time ; or to ^ouch his lips, and then his fore- 
head, or turban, with the saiiie hand. This action 
is called teyme^^neh. The latter mode of teymee'neb» 
which is the more respectful, is oilen performed to « 
person of superior rank, not only at first, with the 

* Herodotus tpeaks of the respect paid in Egypt to tbs 
Bffed* and of the polite salutatioua i)f the £g;3rptijuis to «k«|| 
other. (Lib. li. cap, 80.) 
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aeitt'm (or MiuUlioB of "" Peftee be on yoa "), bat aiso^ 
fffeqtfenlly dtmng a oonversi^on, aad in the UtUtf 
CBse» witliDUl the seia'm. 

A peiSQB of the lower orders, on approaching a 
superior, pariicuiarly if the latter be a Turk, doaa 
not alirayfl give the seWm, but only performs this 
teymee^nefa; and he shows his respect to a man ci 
hij^h rank by bending down his hand to the groonA, 
ttui then putting it to his lips and forehead, withoal; 
proBOoncing the sela'm. It is a common- aistoai« 
also, ^ a man to kiss the hand of a superior (gen»« 
rally on the back only, but sometimes on the bexdc 
aad firont)^ and then to put it to his forehead, in order 
to pay him particular respect ; but in most cases, tbe^ 
latter does not allow this ; and only touches the hand 
that is ezt^ded towards his : the other person, Ihen^ 
merely puts his own hand to his lips and forehead* 
To testify abject submission, in craving pardon for an 
offence, or interceding for another person, or begging 
any favtmr of a superior, not unfrequently the fee^ 
sure kissed instead of the hand. The son kisses the 
hand of the father ; ttie wife, that of her husband } 
and the dave, and often the free servant, that of the 
master. The slaves and servants of a grandee kisa 
their lord's sleeve, or the skirt of his clothing. 

When particular friends salute each other; they 
join their right hands, and then each kisses his own 
hand, and puts it to his lips and forehead, or his 
forehead only, or his breast ; or merely places it on 
his breast, without kissing it: if after a long absence* 
and on some other occasions, they embrace each 
other ; each falling upon the other's neck, and kissing 
hkn on the right side of the face or neck, and then 
upon the left. Another mode of salutation is very 
commonly practised among the lower orders, when 
two friends or acquaintances meet after a journey : 
joiaing their right hands, each of the^m compliments 
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Jte WetflE<^s, hf repeating, alUnmtelyti 
words wttimctt -and tei'yibe^n*: i _ 

Ihis €er6ttiony, yMch » often eontiimed-^far ilMlf^r a 
Mftttite b^ore theyiA'oceed to make 
InquiHes, they Join their hands in tiie same 1 
id Ks Ustttilty practised by us; and at each i 
dftfte two expressions above-mentioned, thejr cliKRgife 
the position of the hands : in repeating tin abcwid 
word, each of the two persons turns his in gmtmiiwi 
the thumb of the other ; and in repealing tile ^i^ 
irbrd a^in, the former position is^rcinimed. . ' 
' In polite society, various other fynsaA mJkfMAam 
imd compliments follow the sek/m. T& liMMt of 
these, there are particular replies ; or %iio or mmt 
"ftifferent forms of reply maybe uMiin-wiile ciao»; 
biit to return any ^hat custom has not^ presi^nHbed 
Vould be considered as a proof of ^oi^otoGe or 'wi- 
garity. When a person adks his friend ^^^ How ii 
your' health tr* the latter replies ^Bn^at-he to 
Ooid|1 ** and it is only by the tone of voite m ^itiieli 
he makes this answer that the inqmrer edn ffifer 
Whether he be weH or ill. When one greets the 
othei* with "^ Te^yibe^n," the usual regfy is •*€ted 
bless thefe §," or " God preserve thee ||." A friend or 
acquahitance, on meetings another whom he has not 
seen for several days, or for a longer period, gme- 
rally says, after the sela'm, " Thou hast made ua de- 
solate by thy absence from us^;'' and is usoally 
answered ** May God not make [us] desolate by ihy 
absence **J* The ordinary set compliments in use in 

* Meaning, ** I congratulate you on your safety'* aad ^1 
hope you are welL** 

t Ey»k hhafrkoom. X El-hhamfdoQ H-Ua'k. 

6 Al'lakyrlH^rik {iot yocha^rtk) feek, 
• lA^takyetii'naifakaoxytMeflhn'ak). ^ • 
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\^-mii^ would not suffice lor the mention of 
AMMrilMfcni^y be heard almost every day, 
.. jffjhmi '1^ pBnm.p^es to the house of «nojkher» to 
^^3^ymUJ^ ^r any other purpose, he never enter* 
mtmmf^h iov this is expressly forbidden by the 
fi)MMF^^lV*j .wad particularly, if he have to asoen4 
to tjitp .imper apartment ; in which case* he should 
^^^§^ m pennisinon, or announce his s4[^ro9^h» w 
^^#0^ W stairs, in ila& manner which T have h^ 
IMigpsi^ to jdescribe in a former chapter f- Sbould 
he find no person below, he generally claps his hands, 
f^^Hl^iAf^XtM in the court; and waits for a servant 
t^ ms^PUP dqwn tQ.him ; or for permission to be given 
twwfe ifh #eHt himseif in a lower apartment, or to 
ai^HPd M 9n<<upper room. • On entering the room in 
IM^^b the master of the house is seated, he gives the 
saelitim^ The master returns the salutation; and 
welfiofliee the visiter with courteousness and affability. 
To hia superiors % or equals, he rises ; ftnd to the 
&>rm^r, and often to the latter also, he yields the most 
honmirable place, which is a comer of the deewa'n : 
it is that, corner which is to the right of a person 
iackig the uf^r end of the room. This end of the 
jemm- is called the sttdr ; and the whole of the seat 
which esiends along it is more honourable than 
those which extend along the sides ; each of which ^ 
oajled gemb. Visiters inferior in rank to the master 
of the house never seat themselves at the upper end 
unless invited to do so by him ; and when so invited, 
they, often decline the offered honour. His equals sit 
at their ease, cross-legged, or with one knee raised ; 
AuA recline against tiie cushions: his inferiors (first, 
at least) often sit upon their heels; or take their 

* Chflip. xxiv. ver. 27, f Chap. vi« 

I That . is, to those who are above him eithei^ in offee 
^mlh^t^f ?fligK»u* or literary »putation. ^i 

TOt. I. ' % 
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ftaesttpimtlieedgeofthfiileewafB; or^ if very imaeh 
beneAth him iti grade, seat themselves upon th« mat 
or carpet. In strict etiquette, the visiter should not, 
at first, suffer his hands to appear, when entering the 
room, or when seated ; but should let the sleeves fall 
«v«r them ; and when he has taken his place on the 
deewa'n, he should not stretch out his legs, nor even 
l^low his feet to be seen: but these rules are not 
6flen attended to, excepting in the houses of the 
great Various formal compliments and salutations 
ate given and returned aUtr the sela'm ; and some of 
them, particularly the expressions of " tei'yibee'n " 
and ''eysh hha'l'koom,'' are repeated several times 
during ibe same interview. 

Sometimes the visiter's own servant Attends him 
with his pipe : the former takes his tobaoeo-purse out 
of his bosom, and gives it to the servant, who folds 
it up and returns it after having filled the pipe, or 
after the termination of the visit : otherwise, a servant 
of the host brings a pipe for the visiter, and one for 
Mn master ; and next, a cup of coffee is presented to 
each * ; for " tobacco without coffee," say the Arabs, 
^ is like meat without salt.'' On receiving the pipe, 
and the coffee, the visiter salutes the master of the 
house with the teymee'neh, which the latter returns; 
and the same is done on returning the cup to the 
servant* The master of the house also salutes his 
guest in the same manner, if the latter be not mudi 
beneath him in rank, on receiving and returning his 
own cup of coffee. The subjects of conversatacm are 
generally the news of the day, the state of trade, the 
prices of provisions, and sometimes religion and 
science. Facetious stories are often related; and, 
very frequently, persons in the best society tell tales, 

♦ The visiter, if superior, or not much inferior in rank io 
th« master of the house^ receives his pipe and coffee before the 
latter. 
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and quote proveibs, of the oaost indecent nutooe^ 
In good society, people seldom talk of each other's 
hharee'ms ; but intimate friends, and oiany persons 
who do not strictly observe the rules of ^ood breed- 
ing, very often do so, and in a manner not always 
delicate. Genteel people inquire respecting e«eh 
other's '"houses," to ascertain whether their wives 
and families are well. — Visits not unfrequently occupy 
several hours; and sometimes (especially those of 
hharee^ms), nearly a whole day. The pipes are re- 
plenished, or replaced by others, as often as is neces- 
sary ; for however long a visiter may stay, he gene<- 
rally continues smoking during the whole time ; and 
sometimes coffee is«brought again, or sherbet. The \ 
manner in which the coffee and sherbet are served '' 
has been before described. A person receives the 
same compliment after drinking a glass of sherbet as 
after taking a draught of water * ; and replies to it 
in the same manner. 

In the houses of the rich, it used to be a common 
cusfnm to sprinkle the guest, before he rose to take 
bis leave, with rose or orange-ffower water; and to 
perfiime him with the smoke of some odoriferous 
substance ; but of late years, this practice has become 
nnfrequent. The scent-bottle, which is called ckooni- 
ckoom^ is of plain or gilt silver, or fine brass, or' 
china, or glass ; and has a cover pierced with a small 
hole. The perfuming-vessel, or mUfkha/ah, is ge- 
nerally of one or the other of the metals above 
mentioned : the receptacle for the burning charcoal 
is lined, or half filled, with gypsum-plaster ; and its 
cover is pierced with apertures for the emission ol 
the smoke. The mifa^khar'ah is used last : it is pre- 
sented by a servant to the visiter or master, who 
wafts the smoke towards his face, beard, &c., with 

* Mentioned in chap. r. 

r2 
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Ckoom'ckoon and Mibnchar'ali.— Each is about eighi inches high. 

hils right hand. Sometimes it is opened, to emit the 
smoke more freely. The substance most commonly 
used in the miVkhar'ah is aloes-wood *, or benzoin t» 
or cascarilla-bark J. The wood is moistened before 
it is placed upon the burning; coals. Ambergris § 
is also used for the same purpose ; but very rarely, 
and only in the houses of persons of great wealth ; 
as it is extremely costly. As soon as the visiter has 
been perfumed, he takes his leave ; giving the sela'm, 
which is returned to him, and paying and receiving 
other set compliments. If he be a person of much 
higher rank than the master of the house, the latter 
not only rises, but also accompanies him to the top 
of the stairs, and then commends him to the care of 
God. 



Ckithr 'am'bar. 



i *Jm'bnr. 
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It is usaal f<^ a person, after l)&yu^ a visiii of 
ceremony, and o& some other occasioi^sj previously 
to his leaving; jtki*/b!QUse, to give a smalf present (two 
or three oi^Lstets, br more, according, to circum- 
stances) t<)-Oiie,<ir to several, of the sfervants ; and 
if his horketrr m'ul^ or ass be waiting for him at the 
door, one* of ^lie servants goes out Hvlth him, to 
adjust his^dress when he mounts: this officious person 
particulaify ejcpects a present. When moii'ey is thus 
given to a'm^^s servants, it is considered incumbent 
upon their master to do exactly the same When he 
returns the visit. 

Friends very often send presents io ea(;h oiher, 
merely for the sdce of complying with conamon^tius- 
tpm. ^SVheh a pfersoft eelebrates any pivate fi^stlvity, 
be 0;eneraHy receives presents from most "^f his 
iriends } and ft is a'^ universal 'rule that he should 
repay the-domor by a:fiteMiar gift, or one of the same 
valuer on a similar occasion. It is comnion-'fbl'^tlie 
receiver of a present, on such an event, eye^ 'to vtsi<T{ 
p^tm to the giver his hope that he may ,hay^ ito: 
refiay it on the occasion of a like festivjt^y^ Mh 
acknowledgihent accompanied by such an allusion 
to- tlie acquitment of the obligation imposed by the 
^ifl, which would be offensive to a generous Eu- 
v^pean, is, in this country, esteemed polite. The. 
present is generally wrapped in an embroidered hand-, 
kerchief, which is returned, with a trifling pecuniary ' 
gratification, to the bearer. Fruit, laid upon leavc$,/ 
and sweetmeats and other dainties, placed in a dish c 
or on a tray, and covered with a rich handkerchief or 
nicpktn, are common presents. Very frequently, a 
present is given by a person to a superior with the . 
"View of obtaining something more valuable in return^ i 
This is often done by a servant to his master; and 
the gift is seldom refused ; but often .paid for imme- 
diately in mohey, more than equivalent. It is gene- 

R S 
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OhtieriM giVe» a |]iresent to a Evat)peab. Hht oriislom' 
6f giving rtioney tD <tic sertfeinte of a ■ friend^ tillcar. 
pkVih^ him a vrsit» h adt now so eoniiky>it'ite ipmasi 
^'&v^ years since; but It is it&\ oimrred^tmink 
^J^itdoris on tile occasion of a visit of oeremODy^^snit 
parjiicTiikriy oh the two 'eeds^ or religions festrndR} 
ttiiA lyj fhe guests at private festivities^ OUtenoam 
tomsof a similar nature, which are observed mlitlKM 
^stryities, will be described in a subsequent ohaptdr*. 
Tb idecfine the acceptance of a present igento% 
^ves bii^nce ; and is considered a^ reileoliiig>diii|gprace 
ttpbA the person who has offered it. - ' • >i.l '/ 

^<'>Phfire are many formal usages wMch^ard^obset^ed 
in Egypt not merely on the ocOGiskms df <cie^ealotdfMBB 
4i^ts^ 6r in the company of 8traiiget«i^or:at'the*ctthial 
liilcietirtgs of friends, h\A also in ili^ orcUnaty, nitv- 
course of fafniltar acquaihtanoes* Wiiea i manthap- 
{Kfniitd sneeze, he says '' Praise be to God f i^^ IBacli 
j)idrsoh present (servants generally excepted) tbea«»is 
to tiim *• God have mercy on yotf J! '- tof whichrtife 
ilbrMer generally replies ^^ God guide us and ^faide 
' you § ! " or he returns the Compliment in wovds jo^'A 
sithilar purport. Should he yawn, he puts the «baak 
. tfThh left hand to his mouth, and then saiys^^I aeek 
'teftige with God from Satan the acocirsed||i^'* biit«iie 
11^ iifot complimented on this act; as it is one wMlh 
khould tather be avoided; for it is believed tbai^^e 
devil id in the habit of leaping into a gaping nMnftlh. 
' F6f a breach of good manners, it is more comoion 
to a^lc the pardon of Gh)d, than that of the prasept 
company ; by saying "^ 1 beg pardon of God^ Ae 



* In the second volume. f El-Mam'doo R-Mh, 

i Yahdee'niwa-^ahdee'koomAVla^ 

d A*iMfzH-ltafhTmm^aA^h€pa'n^^aMtt0i^m. 
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(Sieftif !''m WlMDra.man Kaa jqajt be€^3hf^y.^^Qt, 
bac«-lo tbi batiiy wheii he lia3 just, pernor m^dtt^B^ 
^titidn. ppepftnior^y to prayer, .wh^ be ham . We^ 
sn^ptng -his fMniy«rs, or dowg any other iy?eritpi;iQup( 
aAt^-.wrhta he bas jost risen from sleep* w))^ h^ ^a^^ 
fuoehased ocput oq any. new article, of dfes^yivnifl^^iai' 
laanj other occasions, there are particular c^mpji-j 
Aentsrtobe paid to himsapd particuiar xepKf s fgir \^ 
to make. .., 

' jtds a fnki with the Moosflims to honour. the righ^ 
hand and foot above the left: to use. tbe right hai^ 
lbr>aM.liQnotinihie purposes; andthe.lefl, fbr^i^ctJipiis 
which, though necessary, are unclean; toputfOi^.aipygi 
teke off the right ahoe before the left ; and tq pi|1[ the 
light foot first ovet the threshold of a door. , . i . , 
The Egyptiaafl. are extrenaely courteous, to e ap^i 
otthwr. and have a peculiar grac e and dignity jo theg 
qaaiiner of rolutation anjL their general demeanour, 
eofljbined'w ith easiness of ad3ress, which seem na- 
<g wttgithei ll i_ being, Qbgeryitble even In the |pe^ants. 
ffCernddfe and ^gher classes of townspeopte pri^e 
t hBmsel ves iipon their politeness and elegance of 
iJttBners^and theu^ wit, and fluency of speech; aiiH" 
'v gOrS ome justice : but they are not less free in, their 
>oom«reation than their., less accomplished feljc^w- 
•douii^men. Affability is a general. eharacteristjc pjL 
^K'f T^x*'^^^^^ ^^ f ;lasses. It^ js common fpr 
' fltrangiers, ev en in a shop, after nautual s^uratiaoyjto 
^ier into co nversation with each other with as mu<jh 
fieedom as if they were old acguaintenoe§,^and, jfor 
one who^hfts ft pipe to offer it to another wh$^ ^^ 
non e; and it is not unusual^ nor js it generally cop- 
sidered unpolite, for persons in a first, casual meeting, 
t(raiir eacn other's names, professions or trades^^and • 
places^f abode. Lasting acquaintances are often 
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fbrmed on such occasions. In the middle and luglier 
ranks of Egyptian society, it is very seldom that a 
man is heard to say anything offensive to the feel- 
ings of another in his company ; and the most profli- 
gate never venture to utter an expression meant to 
cast ridicule upon slhkerarreii^n : most persoas, 
however, in every class, are otherwise more or less 
licentioufiia their ^conversation, au^ e^pr^m^§^nd of 
joking. They are generally very lively and dramatic 
in tJ?eir talk ; hut scarcely ever noisy ip their mirth^ 
llheyseidom indulge in loud laugliter; fecpt^shttf^ 
thiir enjoyment of anything Itidicrous bj- a isiWIfe* 
lAit exclamation. '^ ,^ ,' ' ' ' '""V*'* 








•i I. 


/. ; 





•i.M 
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Chaftek IX. , , 

liANaxJAOE, Literature, and Sgiencb. 

The metropolis of Egypt maintains the reputatioa 
by which it has heexi distinguished for many cen-'^ 
turies, of being the best school of Arabic literature* 
and of Mohhammadan theology and jurisprudence. 
Polite knowledge has much decUned among the Arabs 
universally ; but least in Cairo : consequently^ the fame 
of the professors of this city still remains unrivalled ; 
and its great mosque, the Az'har, continues to attract 
innumerable students from every quarter of the Moos'- 
lim world. 

The Arabic spoken by the middle and higher classes 
in Cairo is generally inferior, in point of grammatical 
correctness and pronunciation, to the dialects of the 
Bed'awees of Arabia, and of the inhabitants of the 
towns in their immediate vicinity ; but much to be 
preferred to those of Syria ; and still more, to those of 
•- the Western Arabs. The most remarkable peculiarities 
in the pronunciation of the people of Egjpt are the 
following: — The fifth letter of the alphabet is pro- 
nounced by the natives of Cairo, and throughout the 
greater part of Egypt, as § in givt ; while, in most 
parts of Arabia, and in Syria and other countries, 
it receivts the sound ofj in joy : but it is worthy of 
remark, that, in a part of southern Arabia, where, it 
is said, Arabic was first spoken, the former sound is 
given to this letter. In those parts of Egypt whei-e 
this pronunciation of the fifth letter prevails, the sound 
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of kerr/zeh (which is produced by a Baddea t 
of the voice after a total suppression) is given to the 
twenty-first letter, excepting by the better instructed, 
who give to this letter its true sound, which I repre- 
sent by ck. In other parts of Egypt, the pronuncia- 
tion of the fifth letter is the same as that of j in 
[;oy, or nearly so ; and the twenty-first letter is pro- 
hounced as g in give. By all the Egyptiuid, m 
'common with most other people who speak the 
Arabic language, the third and fourth letters of the 
alphabet are pronounced alike, as our i; and the 
eighth and ninth, as our d. — Of the peculiarities in 
^e structure of the Egyptian dialect of Arabic, the 
ftibst remarkable are, the annexation of the letter 
kheen in negative phrases, in the same manner as the 
word •* pas'* is used in French; as rrwf yerddsh^ for 
Vnd yercUiy " he will not consent"; maf ho</sh 
tei'yib, for ma! hoo'a tefyib^ " it is not good" ; the 
placing the demonstrative pronoun after the word to 
" which it relates ; as el-bey t d</, " this house " ; aiid 
a frequent unnecessary use of the diminutive form 
in adjectives; as sooghei'yir^ for saghedr^ ** small*' ; 
chooretyib^ for ckareefby " near." 

There is not so much difference between the /ife- 
rary ?Lnd popular dialects of Arabic as some European 
Orientalists have supposed. The latter may be de- 
scribed as the literary dialect simplified, principally 
by the omission of the final vowels and other ter- 
minations which distinguish the different cases of 
nouns and some of the persons of verbs. Nor is 
there so great a difference between the dialects of 
Arabic spoken in different countries as some persons, 
who have not held intercourse with the inhabitants of 
such countries, have imagined : they resemble eacli 
other more than the dialects of some of the different 
counties in England. The Arabic language abounds 
Hdth synonymes; and, of a number of words which 
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are synonymoiiB, one ia in common use in one coun- 
try, and another elsewhere. Thus, the Egyptian ca.ll9 
milk lel/en ; the Syrian calls it hhate^b : the word 
kl/tn is iised in Syria to denote a particular prepara- 
tion of sour milk. Again, bread is called in Egypt 
'ej/th; and in other Arab countries, khoohfz; and 
many examples of a similar kind might be adduced. 
— ^The pronunciation of Egypt has more softness than 
that of Syria and most other oonntries in which Arabjc 
is spoken. 

The literature of the Arabs is very comprehensive.; 
but the number of their books is more remarkable 
than the variety. The relative number of the books 
which treat of religion and jurisprudence may be 
stated to be about one-fourth : next in number axe 
works on grammar, rhetoric, and various branches of 
philology : the third in the scale of proportion ai^ 
those on history (chiefly that of the Arab nation), 
and on geography : the fourth, poetical compositions. 
Works on medicine, (jihymlstry, the mathematics, vifg^- 
bra^ and various other sciences^ &c., are comparatively 
very few. 

There are^jQ ^aJro, m anv larg-ft libr a ri es i.jaflBt jof 
which are attached to m osaups. and mnaiiit. Jacihe 
greater p art, of^ works q». th^Qtog;^.aild^ 
g od^ph^Slflg v. Several rich merchants, and others, 

Ekve also good libraries. The booksellers of Cairo 
are, I am informed, only eight in number * ; and their 
shops are but ill stocked. Whenever a valuable book 
comes into the possession of one of these persons, he 
goes round with it to his regular customers ; and Is 
almost stire of finding a purchaser. The leaves of the 
books are seldom sewed together ; but they are usually 
enclosed in a cover bound with leather ; and mostl^ . 

"* These are satires. There ai« also a few Sytrkiiib tioolt* 
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Wfe^ ^^^ ibii CHiter case {caUed zurf) of 
^nd kather. Five sheets, or double leaves, a|ie opoi* 
moynJy placed together, one within another; oom- 
|;Qfiili^ ^hat is called a karrafa. The leaves a^ i^iw 
arranged, in small parcels, vidthout being sewed, ua 
order that one book may be of use to a number or 
p0rson» at the same time ; each taking a karrafa. 1!be 
9poks are laid flat, one upon another; and Hob name 
i^ iNfritten upon Uie front of the outer case, or upon ttie 
edge of the leaves. The paper is thick and glazed : H 
u j(B4^Bt]y imported fxcnn Venice, and glazed in Eigyp^ 




Booka» and Appantot ior Writing •. 

Xhe <ink is very thick and gummy. Beeds are va^ 
instead of pens ; and they suit the Arabic character 
Biuch better. The Arab, in writing, places the paper 
Upon his knee, or upon the palm of his left hand, or 
upon what is called a mtVne^feA, composed of a dozen 
or more pieces of paper attached together at the foor 

^ The latter consist of the reed (ekafamX the michO^f^, fbm 
fukmie ^ici'9hut\ the dawafyeky the mi/tar'ak, the mit^ned'eh 
(upon which the ^% urtides before mentioned lie), and fba 
session (Mic^Mt's), which/ with their theath, are placed upon 
the upper boel^ 
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oornffi*8, and r^mblpig a &in book, wMdi he feit| 
iA*^4cniie.*^ HiV ink and pens aw C€tol»ln«d*'hi*li 
im^tM&'d&fied dawafyeh, mentfoned ivr th<e' iiM 
rfte^ter of this ^ork, together with the ^nlrt(Jfti;* 
*^ff aY^*if(>fy ia«?trumeht {irtickufta'} upoh^i^thli 

jfteii frf'l«4 to te nrbbefl. He rules hfs paper byhy^ 
fn^^" binder- it^ a piece of pasteboard with string^ 
^%n€^ and glued across it (called 9l miiftdr'ahyi 

^nd« slh^tty pressing it over each string-. ' iScfSsors 
iil^ hyetuded trmong the apparatus of a writer : tfieV 

^re^tjsed for cutting the paper; a torn edge being 
eidtksi^ered s^ unbecoming. In Cairo there are many 
persons who obtain their livelihood by oopying manu- 
scripts. The il^K^nse of writing a karra^s (S* twenty 
pages, quarto f^sei with about twenty-five lines to a 
page, in an oMinary hand, is about three plasters (or 
a little moi^ than sevehpence of our molKy); but 
more if Jir an elegant hand ; and about dMble the 
sum i^with the vowel points, &e. . X 

^jn^Egypt, and particularly in its metiOpoIitGL^ those 
yo^h^or-men who purposse to devote thmsetlnvipio 
religions* employments^ or to any of the learned pif^ 
fessions, mostly pursue a course of study in iha gviht 
mosque Et%Az^ar; having-previoasly learned no|;hin|^ 
more than to leady aiid, perhaps, to wi4tr,iiftdHfco re- 
cite the Ckoor-a'n. The Az'har, winch is reg^ardedaa 
the principal university * of the East, is an extensive 

I building, surrounding a large^ square ooiut* - Onoiie 

.u 

■ * The Az'har is not called a ^' umversity" yr^tit rtrid firm 

p'ri^ty ; but is regarded as such by the Moo&'linas^ as. vrha^y«^ 

they dfeem worthy of the name of science, or necessary to be 

'Icobwti^ is tairght within its walls. Its name has been Irani^ 

;lated» .>y European trairellen, ^ the Mosqae of Fiowert;^- air 
though it had been called Ga'nu* el-Axhafr, instead of £/- 

^tjit/mii* ei-Jz%£u^i -which is its ptroper appoUation^aad Bi^i«s 

j^^^^^e Splendid Mosqup.'* It is the first with respect tu^M^ 

^^eriod of its foundation,. a« well as iii sizfi^of all ^e mo^m^d; 

^^^Uhift.the oKigiual limits, of the cUy. , w » .... « * ■.« 
* VOL. i," ,-•'»•■. I •.{*-• '»«» 
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Bide of.tbie Qourt» the side towaicb Mek^keh^ is tbe 
ctii^f place of prayer ; a spacious portico : on each of 
the other three sides are smaller porticoes, divided into 
a number of apartments, called riwclcks^ each of 
which is destined for the use of natives of a particular 
country, or of a particular province of Egypt This 
building is situated in the heart of the metropolis. It 
is not remarkable in point of architecture, and is so 
surroimded by houses that very Utile of it is seen ex- 
ternally. The students are called mooga'mretfn* , 
Each riwa'ck has a library for the use of its members ; 
and from these books, and the lectures of the pro- 
fessors, the students acquire their learmag. The 
regular subjects of study are grammatical inflexion 
and syntax t» rhetoric |, versification §, logic ||, theo- 
Itigy^, the exposition of the Ckoor-a'n**, the Tra- 
ditions of the Prophet tt) ^e complete science of 
jurisprudence, or rather of religious, moral, civil, and 
criminal law J J, which is chiefly founded on the Ckoor- 
a'n and tiie Traditions ; together with arithmetic §§, 
as far as it is useful in matters of law. Lectures are 
also given on algebra ||||, and on the calculations of 
the Mohhammadan calendar, the times of prayer, 
&c* %%. Different books are read by students of 
different sects. Most of the students, being natives 
of Cairo> are of the Sha'fe'ee sect ; and always the 
Sheykh, or head of the mosque, is of this sect. Koue 
of the students pay for the instruction they receive; 
being mostly of the poorer classes. Most of those 
who are strangers, having riwa'cks appropriated io 
tbem, receive a daily allowance of food, provided £rom 
fluids chiefly arising from the rents of houses be- 

* In the lingular, tnocga^wir, f Sur/aiid nakk^oo* 

X Ehma*a'nee we'i-4wya!n, \ El-'tiro^d, 

(I Ei-munitick, % Et-iMohhee'd. ♦♦ EtMrfte^r. 

t+ El-ahhfa'dee't. H El-Jiekh. && El-hUm/b. 

nil Ei-gtbr w-l-mow^'Mtlu f f Mi^mtftMU 
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qttettliled ibr th^ir maintenaxice. Thoi^^ of CdrA '&tti!| ^ 
its neighbourhood used to receive A similar allbw^nce; 
but this they no longer enjoy, excepting during ihie 
month of Rum'ada'n : for the present Ba'sha of Egypt 
has taken possession of all the cultivable land \vhich 
belonged to the mosques ; and thus the Az'hor hiis .' 
lost the greater portion of the property which it p6&'- 
sessed : nothing but the expenses ck necessary repairs, 
and the salaries of its principal officers, are provided ' 
for by the government. The professors, also, receive 
no salaries. Unless they inherit property, or have' 
relations to maintain them, they have no regular 
means of subsistence but teaching in private housei^, 
copying books, &c. ; but they sometimes receive pire- 
sents from the wealthy. Any person who is compe- 
tent to the task may become a professor by leave of' 
the Sheykh of the mosque. I'he students mostly 
obtain their livelihood by the same means as the pro- 
fessors ; or by recitinff the Ckoor-a'n in privecte 
houses, and at the tombs and other places. Wheh 
sufficiently advanced in their studies, some of them 
become cka'dees, moof^tees, ima^ms of mosques, or 
schoolmasters, in their native villages or towns, or in 
Cairo : others enter into trade : some remain all ihelr , 
lifetime studying in the Az'har ; and aspire to be 
ranked among the higher 'Ool'ama. Since the con- 
fiscation of tihe lands which belonged to the Az'har, 
the number of that class of students to whom no 
endowed riwa'ck is appropriated has very much 
decreased. The number of students, including all 
classes excepting the hlind, is (as I am informed 
by one of the professors) about one thousand five 
hundred *. 



* Many persons say that their number is not less than 
thrett thousand: others, not more than on<) thousand; It 
varies very much at different times. 

s 2 
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,. There is a ehapel (called Zal^iyet el-Omycfn^ or 
.the Chapel of the Blind), adjaceat to the eastern angle 
tQi£ the Az'hcur, and que of the dependencies of tliat 
•Qaosque, where at present about three hundred poor 
.blind men, most of whom are students, are maiu- 
.tained, from funds bequeathed for that purpose. 
These. Uind men often conduct themselves in a most 
x«bellious and violent manner : they are notorious for 
such conduct, and for their fanaticism. A short 
lime ago, a European traveller entering the Az'har, 
and his presence there being buzzed about, the blind 
, men eagerly inquired " Where is the infidel?" adding 
^jWe will kill him ;" and groping about at the same 
.t;ime to feel and lay hold (^ him : they were the only 
•persoiAs who seemed desirous of showing any vio- 
lence to the intruder. Before the accession of the 
ipi^sent Ba'sha, they often behaved in a very out- 
rageous manner whenever they considered themselves 
..'(Oppressed, or scanted in their allowance of food: 
they would, on these occasions, take^ few guides, go 
about with staves, seize the turbans of passengers 4n 
the streets, and plunder the shops. The most cele- 
brated of the present professors in the Az'har, the 
sheykh El-Ckoowe/sinee*, who is himself blind, 
being appointed, a few years ago, Sheykh of the 
. Za'wiyet el-'Omya'n, as soon as he entered upon 
. his office, caased every one of the blind men there to 
be flogged ; but they rose against him, bound him, 
and intlicted upon him a flogging far more severe 
than that which they had themselves endured ; and 
obliged him to give up his office. 

Learning was in a much more flourishing state 
in Cairo before the entrance of the French army than 
it has been in later years. It suffered severely from 

f Sincfi this waa written he has became Sheykh of ,4he 
Ax'Jiar. 
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this invasibii ; not through direct oppi«ssi<m, liitia 
consequence of the panic which this event oecftsioo^d, 
and the trouhles by which it was followed. Before 
that period, a sheykh who had studied in the AffbAtr^ 
if he had only two boys, sons of a moderately ricti 
fella'hh, to educate, lived in luxury : his two pupils 
served him, cleaned his house, prepared his food, aiid, 
though they partook of it with him, were his menial 
attendants at every time but that of eating: they 
foUotved him whenever he went out; carried his 
shoes (and often kissed them when they took them 
off) on his entering a mosque ; and in every ease 
treated him with the honour due to a prince. He 
was then distinguished by an ample dress, and the 
large fonhal turban called a moock'leh; and as i^e 
passed along the street, whether on foot or mounted 
on an ass or mUle, passengers often pressed ixfww6s 
him to implore a short ejaculatory prayer on ^ir 
behalf; and he who succeeded in obtaining thiswlsh 
believed himself especially blessed : if he passed by a 
Frank riding, the latter was obliged to dismount : if 
be went to a butcher, to procure some meat (for he 
found it best to do so, and not to send another), the 
butcher refased to make any charge ; but kissed his 
hand, and received as an honour and a blessing 
whatever he chose to give. — ^The condition of a man 
of this profession is now so fallen, that it is ^Ith 
difficulty he can obtain a scanty subsistence, unless 
possessed of extraordinary talent. 

The Moos'lim 'ooKama are certainly much fettered 
in the pursuit of some of the paths of learning by 
their religion ; and superstition sometimes decides a 
point which has been controverted for centuries. 
There is one singular means of settling a contention 
on any point of faith, science, or fact, of which I 
must give an instance. The following anecdote was 
related to me by the Ima'in of the late Moof'tee (the 
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ilah^rkkSl^MdDfike}: I wrote it in Arabic, at faSs die* 
: ttttiiMif vAd shaH here translate his words. The 
■ •hejfcb Mdhham'mad EUBahef (a learned man, 
iithom the vulgar regard as a wefee^ or especial 
ftvaatked heaven) Was attending the lectures of 
Ahe sheykh El-Emee'r El-Kebee'r (sheykh of the 
moi€i the Ma'likees), when the professor read, from 
:the Qa'm6'«8-Saghee'r* of Es-Sooyoo'tee, this say- 
iug of the Prophet '* Verily El-Hha^an and EI- 
(Uhosey^n are the two words of the youths of the 
.pei^le of Paradise, in Paradise,*' and proceeded to 
a»loark, in his lecture, after having given a summary 
fidiit hJsUuy of £1-Hhai^an and El-Hhose/n, that, 
^ to the oommon opinion of the people of Musr (or 
Cftiio) ^specting the head cf El-Hhose/n, holding 
14 to be in the famous Mesfa'hed in this city (the 
nM)squ^ of the Hhai/aneyn), it was without foundar 
tioB ( not being established by any credible authority. 
''I was affected,'' says Mohham'mad El-Bahei, 
^' with exeessive grief, by this remark ; since I be- 
Heved what is believed by people of integrity and of 
intuition, that the noble head was in this Mesh'hed ; 
and I entertained no doubt of it : but I would not 
appose the sheykh EUEmee'r, on account of his high 
reputation and extensive knowledge. The lecture 
terminated^ and I went away, weeping; and when 
uight overshaded the earth, I rose upon my feet, pray- 
ing,, and humbly supplicating my Lord, and betaking 
myself to his most noble apostle (God favour and 
preserve him !), begging that I might see him in my 
sleep, and that he would inform me in my sleep oif 
the truth of the matter concerning the place of the 
noble head. And I dreamed that I was walking on 
the way to visit the celebrated Mesh'hed El- 
Hhose/nee in Musr, and that I approach^ the 

* A eelobtated collection of the Traditions of the Prophet. 
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ckooVbeh*, and saw in it a spf«adia^ fighit, wMah 
filled it : and I entered its door, and l^ound a siieM^f 
standing by the door ; and I saluted hiai, and he v^ 
turned my salutation, and said to me * Salute the 
Apostle of God (God favour and preserve html)^* 
and I looked towards the ckiVlehtt and saw the 
Prophet (God favour and preserve him!) sitting ttpwi 
a throne, and a man standing^ on his right, attd 
another man standing on his left: and I raused my 
voice, saying ^ Blessing and peace be on thee, ^O 
Apostle of God 1' and I repeated this several timmaL 
weeping as I did it : and I heard the Aposde <£ G4m 
(God favour and preserve him!) i»ay to me 'Appvoadh, 
O my son ! O Mohham'mad !' Then the first man 
took me, and conducted me towards the Ptroph^ 
(God favour and preserve him !) and placed ia% be^ 
fore his noble hands; and I saluted him, and he M^ 
turned my sahitation, and said to me *God reoom-^ 
pense thee for thy visit to the head of El-Hhoseyn 
my son/ I said *0 Apostle of God, is the head of 
El-Hhoseyn here?' He answered * Yes, it is here/ 
And I became cheerful: grief fled from me; and 
my heart i«as strengthened. Then I said * O Apostle 
of God, I will relate to thee what my sheykh aiid 
my preceptor El-£mee'r hath affirmed in his lec^ 
ture : and I repeated to him the words of the 
sheykh: and he (God favour and preserve turn!) 
looked down, and then raised his head, and said 
' The copyists are excused.' I awoke from my sleep 
joyful and happy : but I found that much remained 
of the night ; and I became impatient of its length; 
longing for the mom to shine, that I might go to 
the sheykh} and relate to him the dream, in the hope 



^ Th« saloon of the tomb. 

f That is, towards the siche which marks the direction 
ofM^iOceh. 
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tbf^ ^ migiit believe me. When the morn arose, I 
^ay^d, and went to the house of the shi^kfa^ btrffi 
fpund the door shut : I knocked It violently; and. the' 
porter came in alarm, asking 'Who is that?' ihviAi 
when he knew me, for he had known my abode fioia^. 
the sbeykh, he opened the door to me : if it had beMi? 
another person, he would have beaten him. I ett^ < 
tered the court of the house, and began to oaU oM4! 
*.My master ! My master !' The sheykh awoi^e, attd: 
a^ked ',Who is that? ' I answered * It is I, thy pnpti^ 
Mohham'mad El-Bahei' !' The sheykh was in won*« 
aer at my coming at this time, and exclaimed ' God'si 
absolute glory ! What is this ? What is the news?' 
thinking that some great event had happened amdng 
tlie people. He then said to me ' Wait while I pray/ 
I.ijid not sit down until the sheykh came down. to 
tbeb^U; when he said to me 'Come up:' and J& 
mr^nt upi and neither saluted him, nor kissed his 
liand, from the effect of the dream which I hail 
^een; but said 'The head of El-Hhosey'n is in thay 
weil-known Mesh'hed in Musr : there is no doubt of 
it/ ^rhe sheykh said * What proof have you of that? 
If it be a true record, adduce it/ I said ' From a 
book, I have none/ The sheykh said ' Hast thoii 
seen a vision ? ' I replied 'Yes;* and I related it 
to him ; and informed him that the Apostle of God 
(God favour and preserve him !) had acquainted me 
that the man who was standing by the door was 
*Al'ee the son of Al/oo Ta'iib, and that he who was 
on the right of the Prophet, by the throne, was 
Ab^oo Bekr, and that he on his lefl was Om'ar the 
son of El-Khatta'b ; and that they had come to visit 
the head of the Ima'm El-Hhose/n. The sheykh 
rose, and took me by the hand, and said 'Let us 
go and visit the Mesh'hed El-Hhose/nee '; and when 
he entered the ckooVbeh, he said ' Peace be on thee, 
O son of the daughter of the Apostle of God ! I be- 
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liev^ thidi the noble head is here, by reason c^ ihii^ 
visioii which this person has seen; for the vi^foh OJf» 
tke'Prbphdt is true; since he hath said * Whosd- 
sesth^me ia hi» sleep seeth me truly ; for Satan cah-' 
DOtdsBadie the similitude of my form.' Then' ^e 
sheykh said to me 'Thou hast believed, and I have' 
believed: for these lights are not illusive/ '*^-^T!^e 
tk%Mi>v^eH)hiioted tradition of the Prophet has often occa-', 
si<med xrfher points of dispute to be settled in tHe 
same manner, by a dream ; and when the drekmet' 
is a|)ersoB of reputation, no one ventures to coiiten^ 
against him, ' ' 

The remark made at the commencement of thf^ 
chapteil implies that there are, in the present day; 
many learned men in the metropolis of Egypt; arid' 
fiiere are some also in other towns of this couhtty: 
One of the most celebrated of the modern 'Oofkriia 
^ Cairo is the sheykh Hhas'an El-*Atta'r, who is the 
present sheykh of the Az'har *. In theology ana 
Juri^pnidence, he is not so deeply versed as some of 
his contemporaries, particularly the sheykh EI- 
Ckooweysineejwhom 1 have before mentioned; but 
be is eminently accomplished in polite literature f. 
•He is the author of an " In'sha," or an excellent col- 
lection of Arabic letters, on various subjects, which 
are intended as models of epistolary style. This 
work has been printed at Boo'ia'ck. In mentioning 
its author, I fulfil a promise which he condescended 
to ask of me : supposing that I should publish, in 
my own country, some account of the people of Cairo, 
he desired me to state that I was acquainted with 
him, and to give my opinion of his acquirements.— 
The sheykh Mohham'mad Shiha'b is also deservedly 

* Since the above was written, this eminent icholar ^at 
iied. 
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9s- an aeeomplifihed Ar&bic scholar, aai} 
^legui€ poet His afiability and wit aUract to his 
Wi^, evepy evening, a few friends, whose pleasures, 
pa thfiie oeoattons, I eometimes participate. We are 
received in a small, but very comfortable room : eaeh 
»f us takes his own pipe ; and eofiee alone is pre- 
aented to us : the sheykh's conversation is the most 
«kili^tiul banquet that he can offer us.-^There are 
ifeo seteral other persons in Cairo who enjoy con- 
siderable reputation as philologists and poets. — ^The 
#h^kh ?Abd Er-Rahhma'n El-Gebur'tee, another 
modern author, and a native of Cairo, particularly 
d^atrvea to be mentioned, as having written a very 
^U^llepi history of the events which have taken 
place m Egypt since the eominencement of the 
tm^mx century of the Flight *. He died in 1825, or 
16^6, aoon aher my first arrival in Cairo. His 
family was of El-Gebui't (also called £z-Ze/la*)) a 
pfovince of Abyssinia* bordering on the ocean. The 
UebiuKtees (or natives of that country) are Mooc^- 
Ikns. Ttiey have a riwa'ck (or apartment appro- 
priated to such of them as wish to study) in the 
Aa'har ; and there is a similar provision for them at 
Mek'keh, and also at El-Medeeneh. 

The works of the ancient Arab poets were but im- 
perfectly understood (in consequence of many words 
contained in them having become obsolete) between 
two and three centuries, only, after the introduction 
of the Mdbhammadan faith : it must not therefore 
he inferred, from what has been said in the preced- 
ing paragraph, that persons able to explain the most 
diffiouH passages <^ the early Arab authors are now 
to be found in Cairo, or elsewhere. There are, how* 
ever, many in Egypt who are deeply versed in Arabic 

* The twelfth century of the Flight commenced on the 16tll 
or 17th of October, A.D. 1688. 
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ptammuvti dictotie, and polite litoralare; dmigfc Ite 
KieBioev m«atiy puisued in this ooiitttry are tileolo^ 
aad jurispradeBce. Few of the 'ooKama of Bg^fii we 
veUaoipiiuBiedwiditliehisiory of their own nailott; 
much less with that of other people. 

The literary acquirements of those who do not 
belong to the classes who meke literature their piw» 
fession are of a very inferior kind. Many of the 
wealthy tradespeople are well instructed in ^ aitft 
of reading and writing; hot few of them deyole much 
time to the pursuit of literature. Those who hate 
committed to memory the whole, or coosideraUe por* 
dons, of the €koor-a'n, and can recite two or three 
celebrated duueffdehs (or short poems), or introduce, 
now and then, an apposite quotation in conversation, 
are considered accomplished persons. Many Of th^ 
tnadesmen of Cairo can neither read nor write, or 
can only read ; and ane obliged to have recourse to ft 
friend to write &eir accounts, letters, &c. : but ^eae 
persons generally cast accounts, and make intricate 
calculations, mentdly, with surprising rapidity and 
correctness. 

It is a very prevalent notion among the Christians 
of Europe, that the Moos'iims are enemies to atmost 
every branch of knowledge. This is an emmeous 
idea ; but it is true that thdr studies, in the preaent 
age, are confined within very narrow limits. Very 
few of them study medicine, chymistry (for our first 
knowledge of which we are indebted to the Arabs), 
the mathematics, or astronomy. The Egyptian me» 
dical and surgical practitioners are moody bail)ers, 
miserably ignorant of tiie sciences which they profess, 
and unskil&l in their practice ; partly in consequence 
of their being prohibited by their religion from avail- 
ing themselves of the advantage of dissecting human 
bodies. But a number of young men, natives of 
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Egypt, are now receiving EuropeftH ituten^iicDK in 
medicine, anatomy, surgery, md otiher science^/ for 
the service of the. government. Many of the Gigyp- 
iifi^9,. in illness, neglect medical aid; placing their 
•whole- reliance on Providence or charms. Alchymy 
ifl fnore studied in this country than pure chymistry ; 
land astrology, more than astronomy. The astrolabe 
airi quadrant are almost the only astronomical iii- 
^rum^nts used in Egypt. Telescopes are rarely seen 
tjiare ; and the magnetic needle is seldom employed* 
excepting to discover the direction of Mek'keh ; for 
wbi<?b purpose, convenient little . compasses Teazled 
ckibleefyehs)^ showing the direction of the ckil/leh at 
yarious large towns in different countries, are con- 
structed, mostly at Dimya't: many of these l^ve a 
4ial, which shows the time of the 'alsr.at different 
places and different seasons. Those persons in 
Egypt who profess to have considerable knowledge of 
astronomy are generally blind to the true principles 
of the science : to say that the earth revolves round 
the sun, they consider absolute heresy. Pure astro- 
nomy tbey make chiefly subservient to their compu- 
tations of the calendar. 

The Mohhammadan year consists of twelve lun^r 
months ; the names of which are pronounced by the 
Egyptians in the following manner :— 

1. Mohhar'ram. 

2. Suf'ar.^ # 

3. Rabeefa el-Ow'wal. 

4. Rabee'a ct-Ta'nee. 

5. Gooma'd el-Ow'wal, or Gooma'da-1-Oo^la. 

6. Gooma'd et-Ta'nee, or Gooma'da-t-Ta'niyeh« 

7. Reg'eb, 

8. Shaaba'n. 

9. Rum'ada'n. 
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-^ 11. Zoo*l-Ckafadeb, op Ei^ka'adeh.. . i n 
li^; ^ochl-Hheg'geh^orBl-Hheg'geh*. - ,! 
'Each of these nidnths retrogrades throngfi all Che 
'different seasons of the solar year in the period ''6f 
about thirty-three years and a half: consequently, 
ftiey are only used for fixing the anniversawe^ of 
most religious festivals, and for the dates 6f histori^l 
'events, letters, &c,, and not in matters relftiting'fo 
astronomy or the seasons. In the latter cases, tlfe 
Coptic months are still in general use. 

With their modern names, I give the corre^portd- 
ing periods of our calendar. 
1 . Too't commences on the 10th or 1 1th of Septemb^h 
.^, Ba'beh .... 10th or 11th of October. 



'3; Ha'tpo'r 
4. Kavah'k (vulj 
. 5. Too'beh 

6. Amshee'r 

7. Baramha't 

8. Burmoo'deh 

9. Beshen's 
JO. Ba-oo'neh 
H.Ebee'b . 
12. Mis'ra . 



. 9th or 10th of November, 
g. Kiya'k) 9th or 10th of December- 

. 8th or 9th of January. ' 

. 7th or 8th of February, 

. 9th of March. 

. 8th of April. 

. 8th of May. 

. 7th of June. 

. 7th of July. 

. 6th of August. 



* It is the general opiDion of our chronolo^er8,that the first 
day of the Mohhammadan era of " the Flight" (in Arabic, 
et-H^jWahy or, as it is pronounced by most of the Egyptians, 
ei-Hig'reK) was Friday, the 16th of July, A.D. 622: but it 
must be remarked, that the Arabs generally commence each 
month on the night on which, or on the eve of which, the 
new moon is actually seen ; and this night is, in most'casen, 
the second, but sometimes and in some places, the third, 
after the true period of the new moon : if, however, the moon 
is not seen on the second or third night, the month is com- 
menced on the latter. The new moon of July, A.D. 62^, hap- 
pened between 5 and 6 o'clock in the mommg of the 14th: 
thereforo the 16th was most probably the first day of the era. 
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The Eiya'm en-Nes^ee (Intercakury daspt) fiv» or 

six days, complete ihe year. 

These BwmUig, U will -Ise oboerved, are of ^urty 
days each. Five intercalary days are added at the 
end of three successive years ; and six at the end o^ 
the fourth year. The Coptic leap-year immediately 
precedes ours : therefore the Coptic year begins oi^ 
the 1 1th of September only when it is the nejit after 
their leap-year ; or when our next ensuing year is i| 
leap-year; and, consequently, after the following^ 
. February, the corresponding days of the Coptic and 
our months will be the same as in other years. The 
Copts begin their reckoning from the era of Dipole- 
tian, A.D. 284. 

In Egypt, and other Mooslim countries, from 
sHfis^t to sunset is reckoned as the cfvil day; the 
itigtit being classed with the day which foUows it : 
thus the night before Friday is called the night of 
Friday. Sunset is twelve o'clock: an hour after 
sunset, one o'clock ; two hours, two o'clock ; and so 
on to twelve : after twelve o'clock in the morning, the 
hours are again named one, two, three, and so on *. 
The Egyptians wind up, and, if necessary, set their 
batches at sunset ; or rather a few minutes after ; 
generally when they hear the call to evening- prayer. 
Their watches, according to this system of reckoning 
from sunset, to be always quite correct, should be 
set every evening ; as the days vary in length. 

The Mowing Table shows the times of Mohham- 
madan prayer t> with the apparent European time of 

* Consequently, the time of noon according to MohhAm< 
madan nckoning, on any particular day, subtracted from 
twilve gives the apparent time of sunset, on that day, ac- 
cofdiDg to Sunmean redumiag. 

t The periods of the 'esh'e, daybreak, and 'asr are hera 
^ivea aecoKling to the reckuaing most commonly followed 
« Kgypt. (See the chapter on religion and laws.) Ho. T. 
deMtei Mohhammadan Timei Sur« T., Soivpean Time, 
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piioset, ia »Qd near the latitude of Cfdro, al the oom^ 
mencement of each zodiacal month. 







Sunset. 


'EsVe. ' 


Day- 
break. 


Noon. 

■ 


•Aar. 


June 91 


Mo. T. 
h. m. 
12 


Eur. T. 
h. m. 

7 4 


Mo. T. 

h. IB. 
1 34 


Mo. T, 

h. m, 
8 6 


Mo.T. 




July 22 


May 21 


12 


6 53 


130 


8 30 


5 7 


8 43 


Aug. 23 


Apr. 20 


12 


6 31 


122 


9 24 


529 


ft 4 


Sep. aa 


Mar.^O 


12 


6 4 


I 18 


10 34 


5W 


9^24 


Oct. 83 


Feb. 18 


12 


587 


118 


11 18 


6 23 


935 


Nov. 22 


Jan. 20 


12 


5 15 


1 23 


11 59 


^45 


9 41 


Dec. 21 


12 


5 4 


124 


12 15 


«S6 


943 



A pocket alinaaac is annually printed at tiw go- 
vernment-press at Boo^la'ck*. It comprises the 
period of a solar year, commencing and terminating 
with the vernal equinox ; and gives, for every day, 
the day of the week, and of the Mohhammadan, Cop- 
tic, Syrian, and European months ; tog*ether with ^e 
sun's place in the zodiac, and the time of sunrise, 
noon, and the 'asr. It is prefaced with a summary 
of the principal eras and feast-days of the Moos^lims, 
Copts, and others ; and remarks and notices relating 
to the seasons. Suhjoined to it is a calendar contain- 
ing physical, agricultural, and other notices for every 
day in the year ; mentioning eclipses, &c. ; and com- 
prising much matter suited to the superstitions of the 
people. It is the work of Yahh'ya Efen'dee, origin- 
ally a Christian priest of Syria ; hut now a Moos'lim. 

Of geography, the Egyptians in general, and, with 
very few exceptions, the best instructed among them, 

* More than a hundred books have been printed at this 
press: most of them for. the use of the military, naval, and 
civil servants of the governments 
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have scarcely any knowledge : having no good maps, 
they are almost wholly ignorant of the relative situa* 
tions of the several great countries of Europe. Some 
few of the learned venture to assert that the earth is 
a globe ; but they are opposed by a great majority of 
the 'Ool'ama. The common opinion of all classes of 
Moos'lims is» that the earth is an almost plane ex- 
panse, surrounded by the ocean, which, they say, is 
encompassed by a chain of mountains called Cka^f. 

Such being the state of science among the modem « j 
Egyptians, the reader will not be surprised at findiiig i. 
the jpreseht chapter followed by a long^ aocoujit of ». 
th^ir superstitions ; a knowledge of Which is neces-r ., : 
sai'y to enable him to understand their character mSaicI . 
to make due allowances for many of its £auka. We i ' 
may hope for, and, indeed, reasonably expect, a veuy 
gf eat improvement in the intellectual and moral state 
of this people, in consequence of the introduction {i^ :^ 
Eurppean sciences, by which their present ruler has, « 
in some degree, made amends for his Dppressm;.: 
sway ; but it is not probable that this hope will be 
soon realized to any considerable extent. 
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Chapteh X. 


■J, 


Superstitions. 


'■ .}/;■ 



Th£: Arabs «i;re a very superstitious people ; and uon!^ 
of 'them 'are more so than those of Egypt. Maiiy j 
of their' superstitions form a part of their religion ; ^^ 
being sanctioned by tlie Ckoor-a'n ; and the idosi 
prominent of these is the belief in Ginrif or Genii-r-in 
the singular, &2Wnae« 

The Ginn are said to be of prsBadamite orjgin^ 4^ ^ 
intfsrmediate class of beings between angels an$. 
men, created of lire, and capable of assu|B.ing tJ^e. 
forms and material fabric of men, brutes, ai^d inoji; / 
sters, and of becmning invisible at pleasure. .Tliey ' 
eat arid drink, propagate their species Qi^e,y or ii^ 
conjunction with, human beings), and ai« subject t9 
death; though they generally live many centuries. 
Their principal abode is in the chain of mountains 
called Ckafft which are believed to encompass the 
whole earth ; as mentioned at the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter. Some are believers in El-Islam* 
others are infidels. Of both these classes, the Arabs 
stand in great awe ; and for the former, they en- 
tertain a high degree of respect. It is a common 
custom of this people, on pouring water, &c. on the 
ground, to exclaim, or mutter, destocfr ; that is, to 
ask the permission, or crave the pardon, of any gin'- 
nee that may chance to be there : for the ginn are 
supposed to pervade both the solid matter of the 
earth and the firmament. They are also believed to 
inhabit rivers, ruined houses, wells, baths, ovens, and 
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ev«n the latrina : hence, persons, when they eni^r 
the latter place, and when they let down a hucket 
into a well, or light a (ire, and on other occasions, 
say, " Permission 1" or " Permission ye blessed * ! " ; 
which words, in the case of entering the latrina, they 
sometimes preface with a prayer for God*s protection 

, against all evil spirits ; but in doing this, some per- 
sons are careful not to mention the name of God 
after they have entered (deeming it improper in 
such a place), and only say, ^^ I seek refuge with 
Thee from the evil (that is Satan) and the evil ones." 

^These customs present a commentary on the story 
in '' the Thousand and one Nights," in which a mer- 
chant is described as having killed a gin'nee by 
throwing aside the stone of a date which he had 

just eaten. In the same story, and in others of the 
same collection, a gin'nee is represented as approach* 
ing in a whirlwind of sand or dust; and it is tlie 
general belief of the Arabs of Egypt, that the zo^^ 
ha'ahy or whirlwind which raises die sand or dust io 
the form of a pillar of prodigious height, and which 
is so oilen seen sweeping across the fields and de- 
serts of this countxy, is caused by the flight of one of 
these beings; or, in other words, that the gin nee 
*f rides in the whirlwind/' A charm is usually uttered 
by the Egyptians to avert the zo^ba'ah, when it 
seems to be approaching them : some of them ex-> 
daim, " Iron, thou unlucky f ! " ; as genii are sup- 
posed to have a great dread of that metel : others en- 
deavour to drive away the monster by exclaiming, 
"God is most great J!'', What we call a "falling 
star " (and which the Arabs term shihafb) is com- 
monly believed to be a dart thrown by God at an 
evil gin'nee ; and the Egyptians, when they see it, 
exclaim, "May God transfix the enemy of thtt 
* D€»to</ry or Detioo'r ya' mooha'raket'n, 
t Hkwkc'd yaf fmtMm. % AUa'ko9 ^Vfmr. 
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faith ^ ! *\ The evil gin'neee are eommonly tettned 
'Efree U, The existence of 'eitee'ts mtist be believed 
by the Moos^im on account of the occurrence, in the 
Ckoor-a'n, of these words, ** An 'efree't from amon? 
the ginn answered " (chap, xxvii. ver. 89) ; which 
worcb Sale translates *' A terrible genius answered.^* 
They are generally believed to differ from the other 
ginn in being very powerful, and always malicious ; 
but to be, in other respects, of a similar nature. 

Connected with the history of the ginn are many 
fables not acknowledged by the Ckoor-a'n, and there- 
fore not credited by the sober Moos^lims, but only by ~ 
the less instructed. The latter believe that the earth 
was inhabited, before the time of Adam, by a ttiee 
of beings differing from ourselves in form, and mueh 
more powerful; and that forty (or, according to 
some, seventy-two) prseadamite kings, each of whom 
bore the name of Sooleyma'n (or Solomon), succeii* 
sively governed this people. The last of th^se 
Sooleyma'ns was named Ga'n Ib'n Mn; and from 
him, it is said, the ginn (who are also called ge^fi) 
derive their name. Hence, some believe the ginn 
to be the same with the prseadamite race here men- 
tioned : but others assert that they (the ginn) were 
a distinct class of beings, and brought into subjection 
by the other race. 

Gin^nees are believed oflen to assume, or perpe- 
tually to wear, the shapes iii oats, dogs, and other 
brute animals. The sheykh Khalee'l El-Meda'* 
bighee, one of the most celebrated of the 'ool'ama of 
Egypt, and author of several works on various 
sciences, who died, at a very advanced age, during- 
the period of my former visit to this country, used to 
relate the following anecdote. He had, said he, a 
favourite black cat, which always slept at the foot of 

* Sah'am Aaafk/ee 'adof/ ed-dtfn. 
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Hi^ liiUs^ttite-^lpMn; Once, at mkbrfglit, he htktA 
li "^oiekin^'iit t^e door of his house ; and his eat 
#€^ ohd opened the hanging shutter of his window, 
and eaDed, " Who is there ?*' A voice repKed, * I 
sltii kitthaone'' (mentioning a strange name) '^tlie 
^n'hee: open the door/* *'The lock," said the 
sfh^ykh's cat, ** has had the name [of God] pro- 
lioioneed npon it*." — ^*' Then throw me down,'' said 
the mher, "two cakes of bread." — ^*'The bread4itt»- 
ktet,^' answered the cat at the window, ''has hacd the 
name pronounced upon it." ** Well," said the strangef, 
** at least give me a drink of water.*' But he Was 
i/iiswered that the water-jar had been secured in the 
^me manner; and asked what he was to do, seeing 
that'he was likely to die of hunger and thirst: the 
^ieykh's cat told him to go to the door of the tieift 
house ; and went there also himself, and opened the 
dipor, arid soon after returned. Next morning, the 
Mieykh deviated from a habit' which he had con- 
ataiitly observed: he gave, to the cat, half of the 
ftitfee'l^h tipon which he breakfasted, instead of* 'a 
little morsel, which he was wont to give ; and aflei^ 
t^ds ■ said, *' O my cat, thou knowest that I am a 
J)o6r man : bring me, then, a little gold :" upon which 
words, the cat immediately disappeared, and he saw 
It lio more. — Ridiculous as stories of this kind 
' really are, it is impossible, without relating one Or 
more, to convey a just notion of the opinions of the 
pie whom I am attempting to describe. 
It is commonly affirmed, that malicious or dis- 

* It is a custom of many foock'aha (or learned and deYout 
persons), and some others, to say the bitmil'iah (In the name 
of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful) on lockinj^ a door, 
covering bread, laying down theii clothes at night, and *n 
• other occasions ; and this, they believe, protects their pro- 
perty from genii. The thing over wl^ich the bismillah ^fM 
been pronounced is termed moosem'mee (for moosem^ma) 
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tlfil^l^.vgeBii H^jf often bMou themsely^s, p% ibf{ 
fppf^or at the windows, of houses ia Cairo, ao<l »qtj|[ie|; 
U^w«9^ of E^ypi) and throw bricks and stones dc^^ 
liko.ihe streets and courts. A few days ago, X W§^ 
tp^d of a case of this kind, which had alarmed iH§ 
jpepple in the principal street of the metropolis ibr a 
3firhole;week; many bricks having been thrown dfyyiiii 
fyqm some of the houses, every day. d^ripg ttiU 
period;, but. nobody killed or wounded. I went ,^ 
^e §Qene of these pretended pranks of the genii, tf 
witness them, and to make inquiries on the subject^ 
l>.ut on my arrival there I was told that the regm 
(that isy the throwing) had ceased. I found no, one 
who denied the throwing down of the bricks, or 
^pubted that it was the work of genii; and the 
general remark, on mentioning the subject, was "God 
dJ^ert from us their evil doings ! '* , , ,. : 

., < One of my friends observed to me, on ilus 000^7 
sion, that he had met with some Englishmen wiio 
,d^believed inthee^cistence of genii ; butheconeli^ded 
^ that they had never witnessed a public performance, 
though 'common in their country, of which he had 
£ince heard, called koomedfyeh (or comedy); by 
.which term he meant to include all theatrical per- 
.formances. Addressing one of his countrymen, and 
appealing to me for the confirmation of his words, 
he then said — ^'* An Algerine, a short time ago, gave 
me an account of a spectacle of this kind which he 
had seen in London." — Here his countryman inter- 
rupted him, by asking, "Is not England in Lon- 
don? or is London a fown in England?*' — jMy 
friend, with diffidence, and looking to me, answered 
that London was the metropolis of England ; and 
vthen resumed the subject of the theatre.— ** The 
' house," said he, " in which the spectacle was ex* 
faibited cannot be described : it was of a round fotm, 
with many benches on the floor, and closets all 
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nmad, in rowis one «bdve another, ill "which pe6ple 
of the higher classes sat; and there was a large 
square aperture, closed with a curtain. When the 
house was full of people, who paid large sums of 
money to he admitted, it suddenly became very 
dark : it was at night ; and the house had been 
lighted up with a great many lamps ; but these be- 
came almost entirely extinguished, all at the same 
time, ^thout being touched by aiiy body, llien, 
the great curtain was drawn up: they heard the 
roaring of the sea and wind ; and indistinctly per- 
ceived, through the gloom, the waves rising and 
foaming, and lashing the shore. Presently, a tre- 
mendous peal of thunder was heard ; after a flash of 
lightning had clearly shown to the spectators the 
agitated sea : and then there fell a heavy shower of 
Tesl rain. Soon afler, the day broke; the sea be- 
came more plainly visible ; and two ships were seen 
in the distance: they approached, and fought each 
other, firing their cannons ; and a variety of other 
extraordinary scenes were afterwards exhibited. 
"Now it is evident/* added my friend, "that such 
wonders must have been the works of genii, or at 
least performed by their assistance." — He could not 
be convinced of hie error by my explanations of 
these phenomena. 

During the month of Rum'ada'n, the genii, it is 
said, are confined in prison ; and hence, on the eve 
of the festivar which follows that month, some of 
the women of Egypt, with the view of preventing 
these objects of dread fi^m entering their houses, 
sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apartments; 
saying, as they do if, "In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.'* 

A curious relic of ancient Egyptian superstition 
must here be mentioned. It is believed that each 
quarter in Cairo has its peculiar guardian-genius, 
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OF: Agti^thodsemon, \vhich has the form of a.:MP» 
pent. 

The aneient tombs of Egypt, and the dark xeceasef 
of the temples, are commonly believed, by the people 
of this country, to be inhabited by 'efree'ts. I found 
it impossible to persuade one of my servants to enfei 
the Great Pyramid with me, from his having thia 
idea. Many of the Arabs ascribe the erection of the 
Pyramids, and all the most stupendous remains of 
antiquity in Egypt, to Ga'n iVn Ga'n, and his ser- 
vants, the ginn ; conceiving it impossible that they 
could have been raised by human hands. 

The term 'efree't is commonly applied rather to 
an evil gin'nee than any other being ; but the ghosts 
of dead persons are also called by this name; and 
many absurd stories are related of them ; and great 
are the fears which they inspire. There are some 
persons, however, who hold them in no decree of 
dread.— I had once a humorous cook, who was some- 
what addicted to the intoxicating hhashee'sh: soon 
after he had entered my service, I heard him^ one 
evening, muttering and exclaiming, on the stairs, as 
if in surprise at some event ; and then politely say-* 
ing, " But why are you sitting here in the draught? 
—Do me the favour to come up into the kitdbeni 
and amuse me with your conversation a little s" the 
civil address, not being answered, was repeated and 
varied several times ; till I called out to the man, and 
asked him to whom he was speaking. " The 'efree't 
of a Turkish soldier," he replied, "is sitting on the 
stairs, smoking his pipe, and refuses to move : he 
came up from the well below: pray step and see 
him.'* On my going to the stairs, and telling the 
servant that I could see nothing, he only remarked 
that it was because I had a clear conscience. He 
was told, afterwards, that the house had long been 
haunted; but asserted that he had not been pre- 
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viously informed of the supposed, cause; which was 
the fact of a Turkish soldier having been murdered 
there. My cook professed to see this 'efree't fre- 
quently after. 

The existence of GtiodU likewise obtains almost 
universal credence among the modern Egyptians, in 
common with several other Eastern nations. These 
beings are said to appear in the forms of various ani- 
mals, and in many monstrous shapes; to haunt 
burial-grounds, and other sequestered spots ; to feed 
upon dead bodies; and to kill and devour every 
human creature who has the misfortune to fall in 
their way. Hence, the term *'ghoo'r' is applied, in 
general, to any cannibal. 

That fancies such as these should exist in the 
minds of a people so ignorant as those who are the 
subject of these pages cannot reasonably excite our 
surprise. But the Egyptians pay a superstitious re- 
verence not to imaginary beings alone : they extend 
it to certain individuals of their own species ; and 
often to those who are justly the least entitled to 
such respect*. An idiot or d^ fool is vulgarly re- 
garded by them as a being whose mind is in 
heaven, while his grosser part mingles among ordi- 
nary mortals; consequently, he is considered an 
especial favourite of heaven. Whatever enormities 
a reputed saint may commit (and there are many 
who are constantly infringing precepts of their reli- 
gion) such acts do not affect his fame for sanctity; 
for they are considered as the results of his soul, 
or reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in de- 
votion ; so that his passions are left without control. 
Lunatics who are dangerous to society are kept in 
confinement ; but those who are harmless are gene- 
rally regarded as saints. Most of the reputed saints 

* As is the case also in Switzerland. 
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of Egypt are either lunatics or idiots or impostors. 
Some of ihem go about perfectly naked, and are so 
highly venerated, that the women, instead of avoid- 
ing Uiem, sometimes suffer these wretches to take 
any liberty with them in a public street ; and, by the 
k>wer orders, are not considered as disgraced by such 
actions, which, however, are of very rare occurrence. 
Others are seen clad in a cloak or long coat com- 
posed of patches of various coloured cloths, which is 
called a dilck^ adorned with numerous strings of 
beads, wearing a ragged turban, and bearing a staff 
with shreds of cloth of various colours attached to 
the top. Some of them eat straw, or a mixture of 
chopped straw and broken glass; and attract ob- 
servation by a varijty of absurd actions. During 
ray first visit to this country, I often met, in the 
streets of Cairo, a deformed man, almost naked, with 
long matted hair, and riding upon an ass, led by 
another man. On these occasions, he always 
stopped his beast directly before me, so as to inter- 
cept ray way, recited the Fa't'hhah (or opening 
chapter of the Ckoor-a'n), and then held out his 
hand for an alms. The first time that he thus 
crossed me, I endeavoured to avoid him ; but a per- 
son passing by remonstrated with me, observing that 
the man before me was a saint, and that I ought to 
respect him, and comply with his demand, lest some 
misfortune should befal me. Men of this class are 
supported by alms, which they often receive without 
asking for them. A reputed saint is commonly 
called sheykh^mooralhiU or weVee. If affected with 
lunacy or idiotcy, or of weak intellect, he is also, and 
more properly, termed megzodh^ or mesloo'b, Weffee 
is an appellation correctly given only to an eminent 
and very devout saint ; and signifies " a favourite of 
heaven;" but it is so commonly applied to real or 
pretended idiots, that some wit has given it a new 

VOL. I. T 
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interpretation* fts equivftkol to beiee^d^ which i 
** a fool " or " 8impletoa {" remarking that these two 
terms are equivalent both in sense and in the nume- 
rical value of the letters composing them : for wetee 
is written with the letters wa'oo, la!m^ and ye^^ of 
which the numerical values are 6, 30, and 10^ or, 
together^ 46 ; and heledd is written with h^^ la'm^ 
y^i and da7, which are 2, 30, 10» and 4« or, added 
together, 46. A simpleton is oflben jestingly ealled 
a wel'ee. 

The Moos'lims of Egypt^ in common with those 
of other countries, entertain very curious superstition$ 
respecting the persons whom they call weFees. I 
have ofben endeavoured to obtain information on tho 
most mysterious of these superstitions ; and have 
generally been answered, *' Yod are meddling veith 
the matters of the tareefckah^'^ or the religious oouraa 
of the durwee/shes; but I have been freely ae* 
quainted with the general opinions on these sulyeets; 
and such are perhaps all that might be required to 
be stated in a work like the present: I shall, how- 
ever, also relate what I have been told by learned 
persons, and by durwee'shes, in elucidation of the 
popular belief. 

In the first place, if a person were to express a 
doubt as to the existence of true wel'ees, he woukl 
be branded with infidelity; and the following passage 
of the Ckoor-a'n would be adduced to condemn him t 
" Are not the favourites * of God those upon whom 
no fear shall come, and who shall not be grievedf ?" 
This is considered as sufficient to prove that thane is 
a class of persons distinguished above ordinary hu* 
man beings. The question then suggests itself* 
" Who, or of what description, are these persons ?" 
and we are answered, " They are persons wholly de- 

* In the original, wefUffOi or ocu/iya^ pliual <^ wtPtt* 
t Chaiux.v©T,63. 
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iMled to God, and posMistd of eitf»oriiilArf ^4li^ 
and, according to their degree of faith, endowed with 
tto power of performing miracles*/' 

Tile most holy of the weFees is termed the Ckootbi 
or, according to some persons, there are two who 
have this title; and again, acdording to others, four; 
The term okooth signifies an cupk ; and henoe is ap^ 
pUed to a weFee who rules over others : they depend* 
ing upon him, and being subservient to him. Fo# 
the same reason it is applied to temporal rulers, of 
any person of high authority. The opinion that 
there are four ckootbs, I am told, is a vulgar error, 
eriginating from the frequent mention of *' the four 
okootbs,'* by which expression are meant the founders 
of the four most celebrated orders of durwee^shes (the 
Rif'a'Wyeh, Cka'diree'yeh, Ahhmedee^yeh, and Ba- 
m^himeh) ; each of whom is believed to have beeil 
the ckootb of his time. I have also generally been 
told, that the opinion of there being two ckootbs is a 
vulgar error, founded upon two names, Ckoeib eh 
Hhacke^ekah (or the Ckootb of Truth), and Ckootb 
eirGhc/s (or the Ckootb of Invocation for help), which 
properly belong to but one person. The term el* 
Ckootb el'Mootatoel'lee is applied, by those wlio be- 
lieve in but one ckootb, to the one ruling at the pre- 
sent time ; and by those who believe in two, to the 
aeUng ckootb. llie Ckootb who exercises a snper* 
intendence over all other weKees (whether or not 
Hiere be another ckootb— for if there be, he is in* 
ferior to the former) has, under his authority, wel'ees 
of different ranks, to perform different offices ; JVe- 
geifbs^ Nackeefbs, Bedeefls'f^ &c. ; who are known 

* A miracle perfonned by a wel'ee ia termed kara'meh, 
one performed by a prophet, mo'agiz^eh, 

t In the plural forms, Anga'b or Noog'abii^ Noo<^aba, and 
Abda^i. 
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otihto each other, luid perhaps to the wst of dae 
werees, as holding such offices. 

The Ckootb, it is said, is often seen, but not known 
as such : and the same is said of al) who hold au-* 
thority under him. He always has a humble de* 
mennour, and mean dress ; and mildly reproves those 
Whom he finds acting impiously; particulariy those 
who ha¥e a false reputation for sanctity. Though 
he is unknown to the world, his favourite stations 
are well known; yet at these places he is seldom 
visible. It is asserted that he is almost constantly 
seated at Mek'keh, on the roof of the Ka'abeh ; and» 
though never seen there, is always heard at midni^t 
to call twice, ** O thou most merciful of those who 
show mercy*!" which cry is then repeated frooft 
the ma'd'nehs of the temple, by the moo-ed'dins: 
but a respectable pilgrim, whom I have just ques« 
tioned upon this matter, has confessed to me thai 
he himself has witnessed that this cry is made by a 
regular minister of the mosque ; yet that few pilgrims 
know this : he believes, however, that the roof of the 
Ka'abeh is the chief mur'kaz (or station) of the 
Ckootb. Another favourite station of this revered 
and unknown person is the gate of Cairo called 
Ba'b Zoowe/leh, which is at the southern extremity 
of that part of the metropolis which constituted the 
old city ; though now in the heart of the town ; for 
the capital has greatly increased towards the south, 
as it has also towards the west. From its being a 
supposed station of this mysterious being, the Ba^b 
Zoowey'leh is commonly called " El-Mootawefke f." 
One leaf of its great wooden door (which is never 
shut), turned back against the eastern side of the 
interior of the gateway, conceals a small vacant spaoe, 

• Ko' ar'hhamchr'ra'fAefnee'n* 

♦ For Ba'b Ei-Mootawcttee, 
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mMadSxU wd to hi ibeptoaeof theJCipaotb., Hfm^ 
peraouByOn passing by it, recite the ^a,V)l^l^f^h;..^4; 
sane give alms to a beggar who is g)e]Mi^ly;S((9>^ 
theie, and who is regard^ by the vulgar as op^ o^. 
the servauto of the Ckootb. Numbers of persqi^^ 
afflicted with head-ache drive a nail into the door^^, 
Ghenn away the pain ; and many sufFexers from. tb<^^ 
tixHih-aohe extract a tooth, and insert it in a, crevio^^ 
of the door, or iix it in some other way, to insure, 
their not being attacked again by the same malady, 
Siome curious individuals oilten try to peep behind 
the doQr» in the vain hope of catching a glimpse of * 
the. Ckootb, should he happen to be there, and np^. 
at the moment invisible, tie has also many oth^fj 
stations, but of inferior celebrity, in Cairo ; as we|| 
as one at the tomb of the seyd Ahh'mad El-Bed'sf: 
w«e, at Tun'ta; another at El-Mahhal'leh (whiqHr: 
as well as Tun^ta, is in the Delta); and others ip. 
othclr places. He is believed to transport himself 
firom Mek'keh to Cairo in an instant ; and so also 
from any one place to another. Though he has a. 
nimiber of favoiurite stations, he does not abide solel)» 
9l these; but wanders throughout the whole wprki, 
araolig persons of every religion, whose appearance, 
dress, and language he assumes; and distributes, t^ 
mankindt chiefly through the agency of the subor;r 
dinate wel'ees, evils and blessings, the awards of dts; 
tiiiy* When a Ckootb dies, he is immediately suo^ 
eeeded in his office by another. 

Many of the Mooslims say that Elijah, or £lia9» 
whom they generally call El-Khidr, was the Ckpott^ 
of his time; and that he invests the successive 
ekootbs: for they acknowledge that he has never 
died. This particular in their superstitious notions 
respecting the ekootbs, combined with some othera 
which I have before mentioned, is very curious when 
compared with what we are told, in the Bible, of 
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b, of his being transported from piaoe ta ptoae 
'^yHt^e spirit of God; of his investing Ehsha wi^ 
his miraculous powers, and his offices; audof.,|%^ 
sul^ection of the other prophets to him and to his 
'iiiilriediate successor*. Some wel'ees renounce tbe 
/JileasUres of the world, and the society of mankind ; 
ahd, in a desert place, give themselves up to meditar- 
tion upon heaven, and prayer; depending upon 
divine providence for their support ; but their r^tr^at 
becomes known ; and the Arabs daily bring th/^m 
food. This, again, reminds us of the hisl^ory ^' 
Elijah : for, in the opinion of some critics, we shotuM 
read, for the word "ravens," in the fourth and, s^th 
verses of the seventeenth chapter of the second! l^ppk 
of Kings, " Arabs :" *' I have commanded the JnsUts 
to feed thee" — ^" And the Arabs brought \wsa 
liread.'* &c. * ■. n 

Certain weFees are said to be commissioned by 
the Ckootb to perform offices which, according. tp 
the accounts of my informants here, are far from 
being easy. These are termed As-hha'h ed-Dar^aMf 
which is interpreted as signifying " watchmen," q; 
** x)verseers." In illustration of their employ mentS4 
the following anecdote was related to me a few days 
ago. — A devout tradesman in this city, who wa^ 
sidently desirous of becoming a wel'ee, applied toj^ 
person who was generally believed to belong tpt^his 
fably class, and implored the latter to assist him ta 
obtain the honour of an interview with the Ckootlj^^, 
The applicant, after having undergone a strict exana^-: 
nation as to his motives, was desired to perform tb!^.( 
ordinary ablution (el-woodoo') very early the. n^x^ 
morning; then to repair to the mosque of EI-Mogh. 
ei'yad (at an an^le of which is the BaHb Zoowey^leU, 
or El-Mootawerlee, before mentioned), and to lay 

* See 1 Kings, xviii. 12, and 2 Kings, ii. 9—16, 
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^hAI of the first person whom he shpufd [ see cqmi^:^g• 
ottl of the great door of this mosque. , He cjid^.sp. 
The first person who came out was an old, veneral^^- 
Idoking man ; but meanly clad ; wearing a brqvm 
woollen gown (or zaaboo^t); and this proved to t^ 
the Ckootb. The candidate kissed his hand, »xid 
entreated to be admitted among the As-hha'b ed- 
Dar'ak. After much hesitation, the prayer w^s 
granted : the Ckootb said, " Take charge of the dis- 
trict which consists of the Durb el-Ahh'mar * and its 
immediate neighbourhood;" and immediately the 
person thus addressed found himself (o be a. wel'ee.; 
and perceived that he was acquainted with things 
ebncealed from ordinary mortals : for a wel'ee is 
is^^ to be acquainted by God with all secrets neces- 
tittty for him to know. — It is commonly said pf.,ii 
wel'ee, that he kirows what is secret f, or not discover- 
able by the senses ; which seems plainly contradict* 
tbrj^to what we read in several places in the CkooTr 
ath; that none knoweth what is secret (or hidden 
fi^om the senses) but God : the Mooslims, however, 
#ho are seldom at a loss in a discussion, argue that 
the passages above alluded to, in the Ckoor-a'n, imply 
ttie knowledge of secrets in an unrestricted sens^,; 
and that God imparts to weKees such secrets only .as 
fie thinks fit 

"The wel'ee above mentioned, as soon as he had eni 
f^ed npon his office, walked through his district; 
and treeing a man at a shop, with a jar full of boiIei| 
beans before him, from which he was about to servQ 
ISs cti^tomers as usual, took up a large piece of stone* 
and, with it, broke the jar. The bean-seller imme*", 
diately jumped up ; seized hold of a palm-stick that 
ley by his side ; and gave the wel'ee a sevei^ beatr. 
ing : but the holy man complained not ; nor did he 

* A street on tke south of the Bal) Zopwey'kk 
f YaJalam el-gheyb* 
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Utter a ciy : a^ soon as he Was diowed, te iralketf' 
airay/ When h« was gone, the bean-seller begttn id* 
try if he could gather tip some of the scattered coh- 
tertis of the jar. A portion of the Jar remained in 
iiA plaee ; and on looking into this, he saw a veno^ 
irious serpent in it, coiled round, and dead. In 
hbnror at what he had done, he exclaimed, '* There 
is fio strength nor power but in Grod ! I implore 
foi^veness of God, the Great ! What have I dotie ! , 
This man is a weKee ; and has prevented my sellTiJ^ 
what would have poisoned my customere." — He* 
looked at every passenger all that day, in the hope of 
seeiflg again the saint whom he had thus injforedy 
that he might implore his forgiveness ; but he saW* ' 
him ifot ; for he was too much bruised to be able 'id' 
w«iik: On the following day, howe^r, with his lioibs ' 
still swollen ftom the blows he ^ad received, the 
weKee limped through his district, and broke a greSit 
jar of milk at a shop not far from that of the bean- 
seller ; and its owner treated him as the bean-seller ' 
htid done the day before ; but while he was beating 
him, some persons ran up, and stopped his hand, 
informing him that the person whom he was thni^ 
punishing was a wefee, and relating to him th^ 
affair of the serpent that was found in the jar of 
beans. " Go, and look," said they, " in your jar of 
milk, and you will find, at the bottom of it, some- 
thing either poisonous or unclean." He looked ; nhtl 
fomid, in the remains of the jar, a dead dog. — Onf 
the third day, the wel'ee, with tiie help of a sta*^/' 
hdblried painfiiUy up the Durb el-Ahh'mar, and saW 
a servant carrying, upon his head, a supper-tray 
co^vered with dishes of meat, vegetables, and fruit, ■ 
for a party who were going to take a repast in tH^ 
country. He put his staff between the servants 
legs, and overthrew him ; and the contents of the 
dishes were scattered in the street. With a moolh 
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f«]I of ciiraeS) the servant immediately began to ^ve 
the saint as severe a thrashing as he himself expected 
to receive from his disappointed master for this acci* 
dent; but several persons soon collected around him ; 
and one of these bystanders observed a dog eat part, 
of the contents of one of the dishes, and, a moment 
after, fall down dead : he instantly seized the hand 
of the servant, and informed him of this circum* 
stance, which proved that the man whom he had 
been beating was a wel'ee. Every apology was made 
to the injured saint, with many prayers for his for- 
giveness; but he was so disg^usted with his new office, 
that he implored God and Uie Ckootb to release him 
from it ; and, in answer to his solicitations, his su*' 
pernatural powers were withdrawn, and he returned 
to his shop, more contented than before. — ^This story 
is received as true by the people of Cairo ; and there* 
fore I have inserted it ; for, in treating of supersti- 
tions, we have more to do with opinions than with 
facts. I am not sure, indeed, that it is altogether 
false : the supposed saint might have employed per- 
sons to introduce the dead serpent and dog into the 
vessels which he broke. I am told that many a per- 
son has obtained the reputation of being a wefee by 
artifices of the kind just mentioned. 

There have been many instances, in Egypt, of 
wef ees afflicting themselves by austerities similar to 
thpse which are oflen practised by devotees in India. 
At the present time there is living, in Cairo, a wel'ee 
who has placed an iron collar round his neck, and 
chained himself to a wall of his chamber; and it is. 
said that he has been in this state more than thirty 
yesifs: but some persons assert that he has often 
been seeji to cover himself over with a blanket, as if 
to. sleep, and that the blanket has been removed im*- 
mediately after, and nobody found beneath it ! Stories 
of this kind are related and believed by persons who^ 
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in waany respects, are eniiowed with good sense ; and 
to laugh, or eipress discredit, on hearing them, 
would give great offence. I was lately told, that, a 
eertain weKee being beheaded, for a crime of which 
he was not guilty, his head spoke after it was cut 
off* ; and, of another decapitated under similar cir- 
cumstances, that his Idood traced upon the ground, in 
Arabic characters, the following declaratioi^ of his in- 
nocence — ^^ I am a wefee of God ; and hkve died a 
martyr." 

It is a very remarkable trait in the character cff 
the people of Egypt and other countries of the East, 
that Moofl^lims, Christians, and Jews adopt each 
other's superstitions, while they abhor the more ra- 
tional doctrines of each other's faiths. In sickness, 
the Moos'lim sometimes employs Christian and 
Jewish priests to pray for him : the Christians and 
Jews, in the same predicament, often call in Moos'- 
lim saints, fbr the like piurpose. Many Christians 
are in the frequent habit of visiting certain Moos'lim 
saints here ; kissing their hands ; begging their 
prayers, counsels, or prophecies; and giving them 
money and other presents. 

Though their prophet disclaimed the power of per- 
forming* miracles, the Moos'lims attribute to him 
many; and several miracles are still, they say, con- 
stantly, or occasionally, performed for his sake, as 
marks of the divine favour and honour. The pil- 
grims who have visited El-Medee'neh relate that 
fiiere is seen, every night, a ray or column of faiiit 
light, rising from the cupola over the grave of the 
I^ophet to a considerable height, apparently to the 
clouds, or, as some say, to Paradise ; but that the 
observer loses sight of it when he approaches very 

■ ♦ Like that of the Physician Doo'ba'n, whose itoiy is told 
in « the Thousand and one Mights.'* 
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near the tomb *. This is one of the most lemarksble 
of the miracles which are related a9 being still wit* 
nessed. On my asking one of the most grave and 
sensible of all my Moos'lim friends here, who had 
bee a on a pilgrimage, and visited El-Medee^neh, 
whether this assertion were true, he averred that it 
was ; that he had seen it every night of his stay in 
that city ; and he remarked that it was a most strik- 
ing and impressive proof of God's favour and honour 
for ^' our lord Mohham'mad." I did not presume to 
^estion the truth of what he asserted himself to 
have seen ; nor to suggest that the great number of 
lights kept burning every night in the mosque might 
produce this effect ; but, to judge whether this might 
be the case, I asked my friend to describe to me the 
construction of the apartment of the tomb, its cupola, 
&c. . He replied, that he did not enter it, nor the 
Ka'abeh at Mek'keh, partly from his being in a state 
of excessive nervous excitement (from his veneration 
for those holy buildings, but particularly for the 
former, which almost affected him with a kind of 
hysteric fit), and partly because, being of the sect of 
the Uhan'afees, he held it improper, after he should 
have stepped upon such sacred ground, ever again 
to run the risk of defiling his feet, by walking bare- 
footed ; consequently, he, would have been obliged 
always to wear leather socks or mezz within his outer 
shoes ; which, he said, he could not afford to do. — 
The pilgrims also assert, that, in approaching £1* 
Medee'neh, from the distance of three days' journey, 
or more, they always see a flickering lightning, in 
the direction of the sacred city, which they believe to 
proceed from the Prophet's tomb. They say, that^ 
however they turn, they always see this lightning in 

* Ik is also said, that similar phenomena, but not so bril- 
liant^ distinguish some other tombs at Kl-IUdee^neh and elst^ 
where. 
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*^j^ ctirecUon of El-Medee'neli. There is sdmeiqoiff^ 
^ atriikingly poetical in this and in the former sta^' 
"ment. 

,' A siqperstitious veneration, and honours unauthor- 
* . ized by the Ckoor-aTn or any of the Traditions, are 

paid, by all sects of Moo&^lims, excepting the Wah'- 

Wbees^ to deceased saints, even more than to those 
* who are living; and more particularly by the Moas^- 

lims of Egypt*. Over the graves of most of the 

more celebrated saints are erected large and hand- 
^ some mosques : over that of a saint of less note (one 
'' who, by a life of sanctity or hypocrisy, has acquired 
. the reputation of being a wel'ee, or devout sheykh) is 

co|istructed a small, square* whitewashed buildiag, 
\ crowned with a cupola. There is generally, di»ictly 

over the vault in which the corpse is deposited^ an 
'' oblong monument of stone or brick (called turkeefl^sh) 

or wood (in which case it is called ta'hocft) \ and 

this is usually covered with silk or linen, with some 
' words from the Ckoor-a'n worked upon it, and sur- 

rounded by a railing or screen, of wood or bronze, 
/called muckaoo'rah. Most of the sanctuaries of 
'saints in Egypt are tombs; but there are several 

which only contain some inconsiderable relic of the 
' person to whom they are dedicated ; and there are a 
^ Jew which are mere cenotaphs. Tlie most sacre4 oi 
' a^ these sanctuaries is the mosque of the HhW- 

' . * Several superstitious customs, observed in the perfdi^ 

- ttate of many ordinary actions, Tesult from their exitaifMgiai 

1 respect for their prophet, and their saints in generaL. £«« 

-..iaatanoe, on lightmg the lamp in the evening, mora pftv^ifu- 

^ larly at a shop, it is customary to say, << Commemorate Bloh- 

ham'mad, and forget not the excellencies of 'Al'ee : the Ta'- 

^ t*hhah for the Prophet, and for every wel'ee :** and thca, to 

l'Te|»eatthe Fa't'hhah. It is usual to say, on Brst aeeiag the 

.si^w.moom <'OGod favour our htd Mohham'mad! God 

jnake thee a blessed moon (or month) ;" on looking at one's 

face m a glass, « O Ood favour our lord Mohham'mad I'* 
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aiie/n, in which. the head df the martyr EI^HhoM^«v 

^i^e ■^son of the Ima^m 'Al'ee, and grandson ottkm 
'Plt>ph^t, is said to he huried. Arnon^ otheifs But 
little inferior in sanctity, are the mosques of the sey'- 
' yideh Zey'neb (daughter of the Ima'm 'APee, and 
grsind-daughter of the Prophet), the se/yideh Sekee'- 
neh (daughter of the Ima'm El-Hhoseyn), the seV- 
yideh Nefee'seh (great-grand-daughter of the Imanoi 
EI-Hhas'an), and the Ima'm Esh-Sha'fe'ee, already 
mentioned as the author of one of the four great 
Mooslim sects, that to which most of the people of 
Cair6 belong. The buildings above mentioned, with 
the exception of the last two, are within the metro- 
polis : the last but one is in a southern suburb of 
'Cairo; and the last, in the great southern cemetery* 
The Egyptians occasionally visit these and other 
jsanctuaries of their saints, either merely with the view 
of paying honour to the deceased, and performing 
meritorious acts for the sake of these venerated per- 
sons, which they believe will call down a blessing on 
themselves, or for the purpose of urging some 
special petition, as for the restoration of health, or 
for the gift of offspring, &c. ; in the persuasion that 
' the merits of the deceased will insure a. favourable 
reception of the prayers which they offer up in such 
*" consecrated places. The generality of the Moos'Iims 
' regard their deceased saints as intercessors with the 
* 'l>ei£y ; and make votive offering to them. The 
,,jiaitor walks roimd the mucksoorrah or the monu* 
iuV^mt ftoux kfl to right ; and recites the Fa't'hhah, 
> jnaudibty, or in a very low voice, before its door, or 
"M^e each of its four sides. Sometimes a longer 
:|<^apter of the Ckoor-a'n than the first (or FaVhhah) 
{is recited afterwards ; and sometimes a khufmeh (or 
areckatk>ii ci the whole of the Ckoor-a'n) is performed 
' eti siwh an occasion. These acts of devotion «re 
generally performed for the sake of the saint; though 
trot, u u 
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mvj^i 18 iikmw belfefed to ivfltcl f^n tfie visUpy 
who makes 9. recitation. He Ufloally says at the clos^ 
of this, " [Assert] the absolute glory of thy Lor4, th^ 
Lord of Migl^ty exempting Him from that which 
they [that is» Ibe unbelievers] ascribe to Him" 
^namely, the having a son, or a partaker of his god- 
head) ; s^d adds, " and peace be on the Apostle^; 
and praise be to God, the Lord of all oreatures. O 
God, I have transferred the merit of what I have 
recited from the excellent Ckoor-a'n to the person to 
whoip this place is dedicated," or — '^ to the soul of 
Ihis weKee.'' Without such a declaratiou, or an inten- 
tion to the same effect, the merit of the recital belongs 
solely to the person who performs it* Afb^r this re- 
cital, the visitor, if it be his desire, offers up any 
prayer, for temporal or spiritual blessings ; generally 
using some such form as this — '^ Q God, I copjur^ 
thee by the Prophet, and by him to whom this plape 
is dedicated, to grant me such and such blessings:" 
or ^' My burdens be on God and on thee, Q thou to 
whom this place is dedicated." In doing this, some 
persons face any side of the mucksoo^rah : but it is 
more proper to face the mucksoo^rah and the ckiVl^h. 
During the prayer, the hands are held as iu the pri- 
vate supplications after the ordinary prayers of every 
day ; and afterwards they are drawn down the face, 
«<^Many of the visitors kiss the threshold of the build- 
ing, anid the wall^. windows, mucksQo'rah» &c. The 
rich, and persons in easy circumstances, when th^y 
visit the tomb of a saint, distribute money pr bre94 
to the poor; and often give money to one or mor? 
water-carriers to distribute water to the ppor an4 
thirsty, for the sake of the saint. There are partjcvilar 
days of the week on which certain tombs are ippre 
generally visited: thus, th€ mosque of the tjhas^. 
aney'n is mostly visited, by men, on Tuesday* and 
by women, on Saturday : that of the le/yideb %ey^ 
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rxth^ on Wed^^d^: tb^t of fhe Ima'fa 'lBfli-^^j| 
fe'ee, on Friday, On these occasions, it' i^ a commpii^ 
mstoir for the male visitors to take with thep^ spriga 
of my/tle ; they place some of these on the mpnu: 
ment, or on the floor within the mucksoo^rah; apd'^ 
take hack the reminder, which they distrihute to' 
their friends. The poor sometimes place khoo's (of 
palm-leaves) ; a« mopt persons do upon the t^vfih^ at- 
their friends and relations. Th^ women of Cairo^ 
instead of the myrtle or palm-leaves, often place roses^^ 
flowers of the hhen'na-tree, jasminie, &c. . 

At almost every village in Egypt is the tomb of 
some favourite or patron saint, which is generally' 
visited, pn a particular day of the week, by m^ny ot 
the inhabitants ; chiefly women; some of whom bring, 
thithec hreaciy which they leave there for poor travel- 
lers, or any other persons. Some also pl^pe sniaUj 
pieces of money in these tombs* These giflf ^r^ 
oHerings to the sheykh; or given for his sak^. 
Another custom common among the peasants }s> ip 
make yptive sacrifices at the tombs of thpir sheykh?. 
For instance, a man makes a vow {nedr) that, if he 
recover from a sickness, or obtain ft son or any other 
specific object of desire, he wiU give, to a certain 
sfieykh (deceased), ^ goat, or a lamb, pr a sbeep^ 
&c. : if he p.ttain his object, he sacrifices the an^pal 
which he has vowed at the tomb of the sheykh> and. 
makes a feast with its meat for any persons \ivho may 
choosy to attend. Having given the animal to th^ 
.saint, he thus gives to the latter the jnmt of feedings 
tjbe poor. Little kids are often vpwed as fiiture sacri- 
fices ; and have the right ear slit ; or are parked 
in some other way. It is not uncomnion, tpo, withqnt 
any definite view but that of obtaining general bless- 
ings, to make these vows : and sometimes, a peasant 
vows that he will sacrifice, for t^e sake of ^ sa|n(» a 
^U' which he posaessesp^^ soon ^^ it is ful) grow^' 

u 2 
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«aid fiitted: it is let loose, by consent of all his neighr 
liouts, to pasture where it will, evea in fields oi 
youngs whettt; and at last, ailer it has been saqr?- 
•ficed, a public feast is noiade with its meat. Many, a 
large bull is thus given away. 

" Almost every celebrated saint, deceased, is honoured 
by an anniversary birth-day festival, which is called 
ttnoclUdy or, more properly, mcflid. On the occasions 
•of such festivals, many persons visit the tomb, both as 
a duty and as a supposed means of obtaining a 
special blessing; fickees are hired to recite ^Jthie 
Ckoor-a'n, for the sake of the saint ; foocVara ofi;en 
perform zikrs ; and the people living in the ne^h- 
bourhood of the tomb hang lamps before their dbqrs, 
-^and devote half the night to such pleasures as tho^ 
-0f smoking, sipping cofiee, and listening to story- 
tellers at the coffee-shops, or to the recitals of the 
X3koQr*a'n, and the zikrs. I have now a cluster, of 
.temps hanging before my door, in honour of. ti|e 
meo'lid of a sheykh who is buried near the house, in 
:which I am living. Even the native Christians'joften 
. hang up lamps on these occasions. The festivities 
often continue several days. The most famous moo^- 
'lids celebrated in Cairo, next to that of the Prophet, 
are those of the Hhas'aney n and the sey'yideh Ze/- 
neb ; accounts of which will be found in a subsequent 
chapter, on the periodical public festivals, &c. of the 
people of Egypt. Most of the Egyptians not only f x- 
pect a blessing to follow their visiting the tomb qf* a 
celebrated saint, but they also dread that some rois- 
f<»tune will befal them if they neglect this act. Thus, 
^ while I am writing these lines, an acquaintance of 
mine is suffering from an illness which he attribuJtes 
to his having neglected, for the last two years, to 
attend the festivals of the sey'd Ahh'mad El-Bed'- 
:, awee, at Tun ta ; this being the period of one of these 
festimls. The tomb of this saint attracts almost rs 
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l^tlEy Tifiitors; at the periods of the gresit atmiaBi ^em- 
l^als, from the metropolis, and from. Tmous parts<« df 
Lower Egypt, as Mek'keh does pUgrims £^ the 
whole of the Moos'lim world. Three inoo'Uds> arfe 
celehrated in honour of him every year ; one, about 
the tenth of the Coptic month of Too'beh (17th or 
l6th of January) ; the second, at, or about, the Verndl 
ISqainox * ; and the third, or g^eat moo'iid, aboDtva 
mdnth after the Summer solstice (or about the mid- 
dle of the Coptic month of Ebee'b), when the Nile 
lias risen considerably, but the dams of the canals are 
hot yet cut. Each lasts one week and a day; begin- 
fikig on a Friday, and ending on the afternoon of 

' the next Friday ; and, on each night, there is a dis- 
phaiy of fireworks. One week after each of these, is 
celebrated the moo^lid of the seyd Ibrahee'm Ed-Be- 
ncx/ckee, at the town of Desoo'ck, on the east bank 
of -the western branch of the Nile. The seyd Ibra- 
hee'm was a very famous saint ; next in rank to the 
'^elrd El-Bed'awee. These mooi^lids, both of the seyd 
fil-Bed'awee and of the seyd Ibrahee'm, sore great 
fairs, as well as religious festivals. At the latter, 
most of the visitors remain in their boats ; and s<^me 
of the Saadee'yeh durwee'shes of Rashee'd exhibit 
their feats with serpents : some carrying setpeots 
with silver rings in their mouths, to prevent their 

■ triting : others partly devouring these reptiles »til9e. 
"^The religious ceremonies at both are merely xikT«tj 

- ahd recitals of the Ckoor-a'n. — It is custcwiary 
among the Moos'lims, as it was among the J«ws, to 
'rebuild, whitewash, and decorate, the tombs of l^ir 
saints, and occasionally to put a new covering dvcr 

'^ Ihe turkee'beh or ta'boo't; and many of them do this 

y Called the Shema ei- Kebee'reh. 

' f' llie zikr will be fally described in another chapter, on 
^ ih^ pefi^tcal public feBtivaUy &c., in the second Tolune. 
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r^-JOmw^flMhes are T«#y mimefoiui in Egypt ( tttidl 
ilpme .of them who confine themselv^ to Mligiotis 
mtrcHseai and sttbstst by alms^ are muoh t^ftpeeted iit 
l|iia doimtry ; pwrticularly by ihe lower orders. Vfr- 
tiouB artifices are employed by persons of this elas* 
t». obtain the reputation df stiperior s^mctity^ and of 
being endowed with the power of performing miracke^ 
Ma&y of them are regarded as wefees. 
., A direot descendant of AVoo Bekr^ the firsl 
KhaSee'feh^ having the title (^Esh-Sheykh ^l^Behfre^ 
%nd regarded as the representative of thai prince^ 
holda authority over all orders of dttr#ee^shes in 
Egypt* The present Sheykh el-Bek'teei who is aiso 
deiaaended from the Prophet^ is Naekee^b el-Ashn/i^ 
or, chief of the Sh(iree'fs« — ^I may here add that tba 
eeeojud iUialee'feh, 'Om'ar, has likewise his lepre^ 
scntatftyei who is the sheykh of the 'EnVnee^yeh, ot 
Qwia'd 'Bna'n, an order of durwee^shds so named 
firom one of ^ir celebrated skeykhs, Ibn 'Eiia'lu 
'QjMBoa'n has no representative ; having left no issnei 
The representative of 'Ai'ee is called Sheykh es* 
^Wt, or Sheykh of the fiey^yids^ or Shetee'fii; a 
t^lleof less importance than that of Nackce^b of the 
Slttfee^fs. Each of these thr^e sheykhs is termed the 
fiOflsessor of the s^ggafdeh (or prayer carpet) of hat 
^neat ancestor. So also tiie sheykh of an order of 
durwei/shes is celled the possessor of th^ segga^d^ 
of the fonHder of the order f . Thlb segga'd^h is con^ 
(iNkw^d as the spiritual throne* There are four great 
a^Bgga^dehs of durwee'shes in Egypt ; which are tfatisa 
<tf foilr great orders about to be mentioned. 

The most celebrated orders of durwee^shes in EgypI 
9x» the following.— 1. The Bifd'eJyeh (ipi the singu- 
* Sea 8i. Miittbeitr^ xxiii. 89. 
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iMr j^^^X^V^). This ofdeir ytw Amtldei lljr tllfe my9[ 
Abh'mad Rifa"ah El-Kebee'n Ite banners^ add m 
turbans of its meitibftrs, iMre hhuA ; ot ih^ HikU^ hH 
of a very d^ep bide wtolteh ^ttttf, oi^ tntisttfl of a v^fy 
dark gi^ttish hue* The Aif^*«« 4ttfWe«^«he« fti^ 
celebrated fbr the Mtfortii^ilee (t»f many i^ndetM 
ftats*. The '/Wni^v^^, bt Oioto^i^ *Ihb^ii,m4 
E!t df the Rifa'^ees, m 



dire «i beet df the Rifa^'tfes, t^lttend fo thrust \nM. 
spikes into their eyed and biodi^ Without stiMtttidifii 
an J injury; and in appeartttlc^ they Ah thtit in stlin 
li manner as to deceive any pisrsod who caA beliete ii 
possible for a man to do stich things in feslity. They 
also break large niMsfes of Mone oh their diestsf 
at live coals, glass^ ftc. ; tod t.ft said to pass swoMft 
eorapletely through their bodies, luid packihg-needles 
through both their cheeks^ irithont infl^ring *ny 
pain, or leaving any wound : but such perfbrniaticci 
are now seldom witnessed. I am told that it Wfli « 
eommon practice fbr a diirwee'i^h of this order td 
hfriiow out a piece of the trunk of a palm-tree^ All it 
with rags soaked l^ith oil and taT, th^n set fire \» 
these contents^ and carry the burning mass tmd%f 
hk arm, in a religious procession (wearing Ont^ 
drawers); the flamed curling over his bAre cbei4 
bock^ and head, knd appairently doin^ him no injury^ 
-^The Sattdetfyeki an order founded by the sheykh 
fli^ad ed-Deen £1-Giba'wee, are fthother and nioi« 
celebrated sect of the Ri(k"^es. Th^ir bannetft af« 
gt^en; and th^ir turbans Of the Mme cdoiir, or of 
^ dark hue of the Rifa"ees in geiieral. There are 
many durwee'shes iif this carder who handle^ WM 
impunity, live, veliombUs tSefpents, aUd deorplott^f 
and partly devour them. The Sefpetits^ however^ 
i^y render incapable of dt^ng toy ihjtiry, by extract-- 
iflg their venomous fangs ; and doubtless they also 

* In most of their jugfl^ling perfonnAiicot* the durwee'ibet 
of Egypt are inferior to the most expert of the Indiaits. 
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fiejirivft'ih^ scoi^iioiis of their poison. On certaitt 
cAjca^ibns (as, for instance, on that of the festival oF 
'ftiebirfti of the Prophet), the Sheykhof the Saadee'yeh 
Tides, on horseback, over the bodies of a number of 
iris durwee'shes, and other persons, who throw theni- 
^ejves on the ground for the purpose; and all assert 
Ihat they are not injured by the tread of the horse*. 
This c<?remony is called the ddsek. Many Rifa"ee 
and Sa'adee durwee'shes obtain their livelihood by 
going" about to charm away serpents from houses. 
Of the feats of these modem Psylli, an account wifl 
te given in another chapter. — 2. The Ckcddire^yehj 
an order founded by the famous seyd 'Abd El-Cka^(S|r 
El-Geela'nee. Their banners and turbans are whit^. 
Most of the Cka'diree'yeh of ^gypt are fishermen.: 
these, in religious processions, carry, upon pofes, ^ets 
hi various colours (green, yellow, red, white, &c.), as 
the banners of their order. — 3. The Ahhmedee!yeH^ 
tor order of the seyd Ahh'mad El-BedWee, whoni I 
have lately mentioned. This is a very numerous and 
highly respected order. Their banners and turbans 
are red. — The Beiyocfm^dyeh (founded by the seyd 
'*AFee El-Beiyoo'mee), the Shc^aralwe^yeh (founded 
by the sheykh Esh-Shaara'wee), the Shin'nalweefyeh 
(tbunded by the seyd 'Al'ee Esh-Shinna'wee), and 
many other orders, are sects of the Ahhmedee'yeh. 
The Shin'na'wee'yeh train an aw to perform a strange 
part in the ceremonies of the last day of the moo'lld 
of their great patron saint, the seyd Ahh'mad Jil- 
Bed'awee, at Tun'ta : the ass, of its own accord, eri- 
ters the mosque of the seyd, proceeds to the iotnbf, 
and there stands while multitudes crowd around if, 
and each person who can approach ne^r enou^ti to 
ft plucks off some of its hair, to use as a charm, until 

* In the cliajpteron the periodical public fesiivais, ftcu^tiiib 
and other performaneei of the duvvee'shes of Cftico/i^.))^ 
described more fully, j i • 
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ike skin of the poor beast is as bare as ihi^^fBif^.fit,^ 
pan's hand. There is another sect of the Ahwfi" • 
dee^yeh, called Owlafd Noclhh^ all young nxeii ; . wh^ 
wear turtodrs (or high caps), with a tuft of pieces ojf 
various coloured cloth on the top, wooden swords, au^ 
numerous strings of beads ; and carry a kind of whip 
(called JirddVkh)^ a thick twist of cords. — 4* The 
BarafhimeJi^ or Boorhafmeefyeh ; the order of tl^e 
seyd Ibrahee'm Ed-Desoo^ckee ; whose moo'ltd ha^ 
been mentioned above. Their banners and turbans 
are green. — ^Thcre are teany other classes of durr 
wee^shes ; some of whom are sects of one or other of 
the above orders. Among the more celebrated of 
them are the Hkefnalwe^yeh^ the 'Afetlfe^yeh^ thp 
bimurda'shetfyeky the Nuckshabenf dee^yeh, the B^ 
JIn-eefyeh, and the Leysee^yeh. ./[ 

It is impossible to become acquainted with all the 
tenets, rules, and ceremonies of the durwee'shes,,a^ 
inany of them, like those of the freemasons, are mk 
to be divulged to the uninitiated. A durwee'sh with 
whom I am acquainted thus described to me his 
taking the 'ahdy or initiatory covenant; which is 
nearly the same in all the orders. He was admitted 
by the sheykh of the Dimiuda'shee'yeh. Having 
first performed the ablution preparatory to prayer 
(the woodoo^), he seated himself upon the ground 
llefore the sheykh, who was seated iii like manner. 
The sheykh and he (the mooreefd^ or candidate) 
then clasped their right hands together in the manner 
which I have described as practised in making the 
marriage-contract: in this attitude, and with th^ 
"^aads covered by the sleeve of the sheykh, the candi- 
'^te took the covenant; repeating, after the sheykh, 
the following words, commencing with the forni of a 
common oath of repentance. *' I beg forgiveness of 
€fod, the Great" (three times) ; " than whom there is 
no'^ther deity; the Living, the Everlasting: I tur^ 
to Him with repentance, and beg his grace, and fdr- 
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g<^«ti«8^ iitiA «tetnpttoti fifom the iff&" Tlie sbejUi 
then said td him, *^ Dost thou turn to God with repeatr 
tooe ?*" * H« r«pli^dj '' I do tuifn to Odd with repent- 
titiGe; atid I return unto God ; and I anl grieTed lor 
"Ivtiatl have done [amiss], and I determine not im 
Tmapfte^-^and then repieated^ after the sheykfaf ^'I 
^ for th^ fatour of God, the Greats and the noble 
Prophet ; and I take to my sheykh and my guide 
unto God (whose name be exalted)^ my master 'Ahd 
Er^Rahhei^m iid-Dimurda'shee £1-Khal'wet'ee Br" 
Rifa^'ee ISn-NeVawee ; not to ehange, nor to sqpi^ 
irate; and God is our witness : by (^, the Gr^iT 
'i(thi0 eiii$k was repeat^ three times) i " there is no 
diity but God*' (this abo was repeated three timea). 
me sheykh tod the mooret^d theti rtelted the 
Fa't'hhah together; and the latter cdnoluded t^e 
'wremoily by kissing &e sheykh'a hand. 
' Hi^ religiolis etehnses of the durwee^shes ohiadjr 
eonsist in the repetition of zikrh Sometimes staod^ 
Ing in ^be fo^m of a cirehlar or oblolig ring» or in 
"two Towsy facing each other, and sometimes sitting* 
<^y exclaim, or ehant, Laf ilafha ula'-llafh (There is 
M deity but God)^ te Atidh! AHlcihi Al'iafhri 
iOoA\ God! Gdd!)^ or repent other iniFooations, 
jRCr, oyer and over agaln^ Until their strengtii is 
aknost exhausted; acconipanying their ejaculatioBs 
or diants with a niotion of the head, or of the whole 
body^ or of the arms. From kin^ habit» they al\e 
able to continue these exercises for a surprising length 
^ time Withdul intermission. They are oilen ae- 
companied, at intervals, by one or more players upop 
a kind of flute^ called nafy^ or a double reed-fripe) 
calM or^fMlli and by persons singing rellgifW 
odes ; and dome durwee'shes use a little drum, ^llfd 
htin*s or a tambourinei during their zikrs: apme^ 
also, perform a peculiar dance | the description of 

« For detoflrtitfafl of the inirtnidMhti heze ttieBtiostd^ tee a 
Mibse^ent ^apter^ on ths Egyptian qMUlic, &c 
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whieb^ as well tm of 9eYenlKdlfiiirditt«ftti^» I fes^fVf 
ftqr ft fbttire thupter. 

^mne oi the Htes of durwe^'filkei^ (a6 fbiHis ^ 
prayer, modes of Bikr, &c.) are observed ofily by trnt^-^ 
tknilar m^ers: others, by members of Tdtic^as Drdeiri. 
Among the latter may be mentiotied ih^ iit^ Of tlM^ 
Khai'icedees and Shafzilees; two gr^i clttssed^ «ach 
of whieh has its sheykh. The chief diferendie be- 
tween these is that eaeh has itd (jartieulaf forifl Hf 
Irayfer lo repeat every morning; and that th€ torm^ 
dittingoish themselves by oecadioAal iMluliEi0d;f 
whence their appellation of '* Kh&l%elfe«8 *:" iM 
prdyeir of Ms class is repeated bi^fdre d&y-bi^Ak $ slnd 
is eail^ m/d iaMat: that of ihe Sha^zilees^ Whiefa 
Sb called hhes/b esh-SMtike^ aft6t day-bfenli. BoiH^ 
limesy a Khai'wetfee entigrs a sc^itary e^U; iiiid i^- 
maiiis in it fdr ibrty days and highls^ fkstitig fiitth 
day-break till sfunset the wbole of thiii p^ifod.' 
Sem^timeii also A nmnber of th^ 6^iiie elads eeiNikfin^ 
themselves, each in a separate ^ell, iii the 0^ptitehi«Al 
mtMque of the Aheykh Ed-Dlmtir'dik^shei^, Oh fhe 
north of CairOk and remain lhet« three dar^s ^ 
nights, on the occasidb of the nVoa^M^tf thai saii^ 
nnd only eat a little tide, imd dtink A cmp tif sherbet, 
in the evening: thfey employ thenA^i^lvfes itt repeating 
eei«taifi f«»-ms of prayer^ fte. not imparted to Ihe itit- 
initiated; only coming otit of theit celkt to uifalte iii 
Aie five daily prayers in the inosque; and nevei^ 
knswerihg toy one who speaki to them but by isayihg^ 
« There is no deity but God." Those Wh6 dbsetv^ 
^e forty days' fhst^ find feecltide themselves dtimf 
'th&t ibng period, practiite nearly tl^ satne rules ? bM 
employ their time ih repeatitig the testhnony of thifr 
faith, imploring forgiveness, praising God, &c. 

Almost all the durwee'shes eif Egypt are tirades- 

^ Fitm AM'ideA^ ft «Mi)) ot HeseH. 
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ibeil br a4tt«a8 or a^ricuitornts ; i and only ^od^asionti^ 
aUy assist in the rites and ceremonieai of tbeir resp€$er<^' 
tire ond«r6 ; but there are some who have no other' 
ctatupBlAaoA than those of performing Bikri^ at thtt 
festivals of saints and at private entertammentd, and 
<if chanting in funeral processions. These are ternred 
foodfaray or facke^rs t whieh is an appellation given 
also to the poor in general, but especiidly to poor de«^ 
voteesi. Some obtain their livelihood as walerK^r- 
mrfi, by supplying the passengers in the streets iol^ 
Cairo, and the visitors at religious festivals^ ^fHtk* 
water, vvhich they carry in an earthen vessel, or *a^ 
gpoat's skin, on the back. A few lead a wandevftt^- 
M^ and subsist on alms ; which they often demanc 
widi great importunacy and effrontery. Some of* 
tb^se distinguish themselves in the same matintttv asi 
Q«iytai& reputed saints before mentioned, by the dildi),, 
ocooat of patches, and the staff vnth shreds of okitb' 
oif different colours attached to the top : others wear 
^ntastic dre^sses of various descriptions . . J < 

. Some Rifa"ee dimvee^shes (besides those Wko* 
follow Uie occupation of charmii^ away serpents from, 
houses) pursue a wandering ti&; travelling about 
tlgypt, and profiting by a ridiculous superstition' 
which I must here mention. A venerated sainty 
called See Da-oo'd El-'Az'ab (or Master David the 
Bachelor), who lived at Tefa'hineh, a village 'ia: 
Low^r Egypt, had a calf, which always attended* 
him* brought him water, &c. Since his death, some-- 
!B-ifa''ee durwee'shes have been in the habit of rearing. 
a number of calves at his native place, or burkl 
placcy above named; teaching them to walk vs^ 
stairs, to lie down at command, &c. ; and then going- 
about the country, each with his calf, to obtain alnui>i> 
The calf is caUed 'Egl El-'Az^ab (the Calf of El- 
'Az'ab, or of the Bachelor). I once called into aay 
house one of these durwee'shes, with his oaifvtjte 
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oarly one I hnve-seen : it wets ar'bafFaloc»lfi|<«ad hadi 
two beHs suspended to it; one attached to d-eettiiil^; 
round its neck, and the other, to a ^Hh mund itsi 
body. It walked up the stairs very well ; but sfaxmed' 
that it had not been very well trained in ev«i?yire*^' 
apect. The 'Egl El-'Ast'ab is vulgarly bdieved ti>< 
boring into the house a blessing from the saint aibcP. 
whom it is called. 

There are numerous wandering Turkish and Pevr 
sianr durwee'shes in Egypt; and to these, mcnre tban^ 
t0rthe few Egyptian durwee'shes who lead a ^imiktp 
life) must the character for impudence and ionpcM^ 
tttnaey be ascribed. Very often, particularly .in. 
liumfada'n, a foreign durwee'sh goes to the mosque 
of the Hhas'aney'n, which is that most fioequeatei^ 
by Ite Turks and Persians, at the time of the Friday^' 
pK^^yers; and, when the Khatee'b is recifefog the /^nft- 
kfaoot'beh, passes between the ranks of perBoiis<wfao> 
are >sttti»g upon the floor, and places befoieeaeh It* 
little slip of paper upon which are written a ' few*- 
wol'ds, generally exhortative to charity (as ^' He who 
givefh alms will be provided for" — ^^ The poord^r- 
wee'sh asketh an alms,'' &c.) ; by which proeeeding^ 
he usually obtains from each, or almost every ,per^ 
$onva piece of five or ten fud'dahs, or more. Mariy 
of the Persian durwee'shes in Egypt carry an obieib^> 
bowl of cocoa-nut or wood or metal, in which- tfae^ 
nsoeive their alms, and put their food ; and awoodeii 
spoon ; and most of the foreign durwee'shes w«ari 
(tresses peculiar to their respective orders. They ar^ 
cfaiefly distinguished by the cap : the most cdmmon 
description of cap is of a sugar-loaf, or conicai; 
shape, and made of felt: the other articles of dre«ii 
are generally a vest and full drawers, or trowsersy d^ 
a shirt and belt, and a coarse cloak, or long coati 
The Pevsiiins here all affect to be Soon^nees. Tfae 
Ttififks are the mojw inlmsive of the two classes* ^ 
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Chaptkr XL 
sunBRBTiTiONfl — comtiwudi 

Oltft ^ the most remarkable traits in modem Kgyp- 
ttam superstition is the belief in written charms. I'be 
tonipo^ition of most of these amukts is founded upon 
magic ; fttid c^caisionally employs the pen of alm($s€ 
feVery village schoolmaster in Egy})t. A jJerson of 
mis piDftssiou, howevet^ seldom piorsties the 6tildy<ff 
toiig^c fltrther than to acquire the fomlul3& of a f^w 
charms, most commotily consisting, for the greateir 
plirt, of cettain passages of the Ckoor-a'ti^ and names 
df God^ together with those of spirits, genii, pro^he^ 
or eitiineut 8iiintS4 intermixed with combinatiokiB of 
Htlfnerals, and with diagrams^ all of which are stqfH 
pb^fed to hitve great secret virtues. 

The ttiost esttemed oi^Whhegdhs (or charms) is a 
ftMoifMitf (pt copy of the Ckoor-a^n). It used to be 
the general custom of the Turks of the middle and 
y^h^r oi'ders, snd of many other Moosflims, to wear 
A sfnitll mdos'hhaf in an embroidered leather &r 
vdvet cato hung Upon the right side by a silk string 
Whteh passed ovet the left shoukkr : but this custom 
iil tl6t itdW Vfery commotii During my fotmer visit to 
this c^ountry, a respectable Turk, in the military dress^ 
WHS S<»ldofn Men without a cas<» of this description 
lipoii his sfdet though it often contained no hhegaHll* 
Th« tiiOds'hha^ and ^thiit hhega^bs Are still worn by 
many mtmbU ; generally ^closed in cased of gold« or 
of gilt «* plain silver* To the finrmer^ ahd to many 
ottter eharmSi most ettensive ^caey is attributed : 
they ai« esteemed preservatives agaiast disease^-en- 
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dhanthieni, the evil eye, add a variety 6f other evils* 
The chariil next in point of ei^titnation to the mooi/- 
hhaf is a bdok dt scroll cont^hing certaiti chaptets of 
the Ckbor-a^n ; as the 6th, 18th, 86th, 44th, 55thi 
67th, and 78th ; or sottie dthers ; genei^lly iieven. — 
Another charm, which is believed to protect the wearer 
(Who usually places it withib his cap) ^ni the devily 
genii, aiid tnany othet- objects of f^ar^ is ^ piece of 
paper itisedb^ with the fdldwiti^ passages fVcAii tb6 
CJfcoor-a'ii*, " And the prtsenmtixyn of both {heaven 
aad earth] is no biirden unto Hiiii; He id the Highi 
tll^ Gr«at^' (eMf). ii., ver. 256). " But God is the best 
proctor ; atid He is the most tnercifbl of ttiUse who 
Sliow mercy " (chap* tii., ver. 64). " They wat^ 
hlitl by the bommahd of God »» (chApi sill., tW. 1»). 
''And we guiitd them fk)m every detil4rivett kvtAff 
withH^tdtied" (chilp. xv^, ver. 17). *' Ahd h g^tmi 
ag^^^very rebellious devil*' (chap. ixuHi., ^m\ 7), 
*^Atid a ^ard. This if^ the deeree (9f the Mighty^ 
the Wise " (chap. Ixi.. ver. 11). '* And God encom- 
passeth thfem behind. Verily it is a glorious Ckoof-a'ni 
[written] on a preserved tablet*' (chap. Ixxxv., ver. 
20^ 21, 22). — The ninety-nine nantes^ or epithete^ of 
God, comprising all the divine attributes, if frequeritly 
repeated, and written on a paper, atid worn dn the 
person, are supposed to make the wearer a particular 
obJQQt for the exercise of all the beneficeni attributes* 
-r^Jnlike manner it is believed that the ninety-nkm 
names, or titles, i&c., of the Ptt)phet, written upon 
anything, compose a charm which (according to his 
opQ assertion^ as recorded by bis sdn-in-law the Ima'm 
'AKee) v^ill, if placed in a house, and firequently read 
from beginning to end, keep ttvVLy every misfortune, 
post^ence and all diseases, infirmity, thfe envious eye, 
enchantment, burning, ruin, anxiety, grief, aad trour 

' *-■ IDftUM a'^ft^ ti-lAefx (thd v($nei of ptet^etloft^ br ^tt^^ 
vaUaB)^ 
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ble. After repeating each of these names, the 
M oid^lim adcb, ^ God fiavoor and preserve him ! '!^r-r 
Skniliir vtrtues are ascribed to a charm composed of 
the tjsimes €f the ^3-Mfl/6 el-Kahf (or CompaQions 
of the Cave^ also called the Seven Sleeper^)^ together. 
With the name of thdr dog *. These names are, some* 
6mes engraved on the round tray of tinned copper 
which, placed on a stool, forms the table for dinner, 
snpper> &c. — Another charm, supposed to h^ve 
similar efficacy, is composed of the names of thp^ 
paltry articles of property which the Prophet left at 
his decease. These relics t were two ^eUkhalu ,(o^ 
rossries), his wioo^hhaf (in unarranged fragjne^^)^ 
his mookf^Uioatah (or the vessel in which be k^pt 
the blaek powder with which he painted, the edge$ p^ 
fais eyelids), two seggtfdehs (or prayer-carpets)^ ^ 
htttid-mill, a staff, a tooth-stick, a suit of clotl^i^ ^ 
the ewer which he used in ablution, a pair pfsanf^l^ 
8 boo/deh (or a kind of woollen covering §), tjb^c^ 

. * These, it is said, were Christian youths of Ephesus, w^'9 
took refuge from the persecution of the emperor Beciu&'itl 1 
cave, and slept there, guarded by their dog, for the <s|)aDe>i)f 
300 {solar] or 309 [lunar] years. (See the Ckoor*a/j)y cha|^ 

* ^ Called mookhallafa't ett-neb'ee, 

. J A shirt which is said to have been worn by the Proplilftt 
is preserved in the mosque of El-Ghoo'ree, in Cairo. It H 
wrapped iti a Kashmee'r shawl ; and not shown jfeo<aQ|f:4nit 
persons of very high rank. . . •. . t. ' 

f The boor^dek^ which is worn by some of the peasants. in 
Jvgypt, is an oblong piece of thick woollen stuff, resem1)^tig 
the //Aera'm, excepting in colour, being generally brown' '<S 
greyish. The Prophet^s is described as about wven feietiaail 
ft half in length, and four and a half in width. It was u^j 
by him, as boor'dehs lu^ at present, both to e^«Iop the \hj^v 
by day and as a nignt-covering. I may be excused for re- 
marking here (as it seems to be unknown to sortie AMfift 
scholars) that the terms akk^daraind akh'mar, which are applied 
by* different historians to the Prophet's boorMeh, are.u8e4 to 
ftignify respectively gre^ and brown, as well as ffreen an^-r^f. 
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mats, a toat of mail, a long woollen ,emi^ ]mi^l^\9i, 
mule dool'dool J and his camel 'odln^.fT-'GeifM^iif^e^^^^ 
dt'khe Ckoor-a'n are also written upon sl^43yf:pi9i>§)^ 
and ViTbm upon the person as safe^ua]?d& a^ifi^t^ 
various evils, and to procure restoration to..be£^HW 
love and friendship, food, &c. These and. oU)/^rt 
ehkrms, enclosed in cases of gold, silver^ tiift^ Icaj^^ 
or silk, &c., are T¥orn by many ci the modeni ]&^p» 
tiahs, men, women, and children. , - ,i v- 

''It is very common to see chiklren,in this eountir^rj 
WiAi a charm against the evil eye^ enclosed 4n a. aas^^ 
^herallj of a triangular form, attached to the t^p^^C 
nie' cap ; and horses oflen have similar appeadU^/ 
VhJb Egyptians take many precautions 4^^inst ih^ 
evil eye ; and anxiously endeavour to avert its im^i 
gined consequences. When a person ei^presscis. >vb^ 
is eohsidered improper or envious admiraUon of a^y^ 
ihf A^,'he is generally reproved hy the individual yi\^Oi% 
he has thus alarmed, who says to him, '' Bless the 
Prophet* ! " ; and if the envier obeys, saying, " O 
God, favour him f 1 '\ no ill effects are apprehended. 
It'is considered very improper for a person to expre^ 
his admiration of another, or of any object which is 
not his own property, by saying ** God preserve 
list \ " " How pretty ! " or, " Very pretty ! " : the 
m^$t approved expression in such cases is **,ilfa' 
sha4la'hr (or " God's will ! '') ; which implies botb 
admiration, and submission to, or approval of, the 
will of God. A person who has exclaimed '* Ho5V 
brotty! '', or used similar words, is often desired to 
lay, rather, '^ Ma' sha-Ua'h I " as well as to bless jJi^ 
Prop)iet In the second chapter of this workvaia*- 
mark'able illustration has been given of the fe^t 

.. * 5a/7(fr *a-n-ntf6Ve, for — ^aVa-n-ntVce. 
t Aita^hoom (for Jlia!hoom^mci) safiee ^aiey^h, f 

X The ejaculation which I thus translate is Yc^ teltt^th^iHt 

Yv tiafmoo $eiUim. 
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I^ydi ttiothiiifs hi Bf^rpt entertain of the effect of the 
^l eye itpoii their diiMren. It is the (suslom in 
this t^oufitry^ when a person takes the child of another 
into his artlisy to soy, '^ In the name of God, the Com- 
jlttdsionBte, the Merciful ! " and« '* O God, favour our 
ktrd Mt>hhaRi'mad ! " ; and then td add, *' Ma! sha^ 
Ik/h ! " It is also a common custom of the people 
ai Ef^y^ti when lidhiiring a childj to say^ '* I seek 
refuge widi the Lord of the Day-break for thee ! " 
allUditlgf to the Chajfter of the Day-break (the 113th 
ehi^ter of the Ckoor-'a'ii) ; in the end of which, pn>- 
tection is implored against the misehief of theenvknis. 
The parents, when they see a person stare at, or seem 
to ettrfi their ydnng ofispring^ Sometimes cut off ft 
pleee Of the skirts of hid clothes, bum it with a little 
salt (to which some add coriander-seed, alumn, &e.), 
aiid fumigate with the smoke, and sprinkle with the 
tishesj the child or chiklreni This^ it is said^ should 
be don^ a little before sunset; when the sun becomes 
ted. 

Alumn is very generally us^, in the following 
ttumner, by the people of Egypt^ to counteract the 
effects of the evil eyfe. A piece of about the size of 
H walnut is placed upon burning coals, and left until 
It has ceilded to bubble. This should be done a 
short time before sunset ; and the person who per- 
forms the operation should repeat three times, while 
the akmn is burnings the first chapter of the Ckoor- 
a'ti, and the last three chapters of the same ; all of 
which are very short. On taking the alumn off the 
fire, it will be found (we are told) to have assumed 
the form of the person whose envy or malice has 
given occasion for this process : it is then to be 
pounded ; put into some food ; and given to a black 
dog, to be eaten, t have once seen this dbhe, by a 
man who suspected his wife of having looked upon 
him with an evil eye ; and in this caaei the alumn die) 
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asstime k ^rm much resembling* th6t Of li womaft^ 
in what the man declared was a peculiar podture in 
which his wife was accustomed to stt. But thc! ihaplf 
which the sdumti takes depends almost entirely updn 
the disposition of the boals ; and can haitlly be such 
that the imagination may not see in it some resem-^ 
blance to a human being. — Another supposed mod^ 
of obviating the effects of the envious eye is, to prick 
a papei* with a needle, saying, Hi the 6ame timfej 
** ThH is thfe eye of such a one, thd envifer ;" add 
then to burn the papef . — Alumn is esteemi^ a very 
valuable charm agaitist the evil eyei Sometimes, a 
small, flat piece of it, ornamented with tassels, is hung 
to the top of a child's Cap. A tassel df little shells 
aiid beads is al^o used in the same manner, and for 
the same purpose. The small Shells called cbWries 
are considered preservatives against the ^l eye $ 
and hence, as well as for the sake of ornament, 
they are often attached to the trappngs of camel^; 
horses, and other animals, and sometimes to the caps 
of ohiklren *. 

To counteract the effects of the eiiX eye, matiy 
persons in Egypt, but mostly wom^n, make Use of 
what is called mef/*ah fnodbafrakah {of blessed 
storax), which is a mixtui^ of vartbus ingredients that 
will be mentioned below, prepared Hiid sbld only 
during the first ten days of the month df Moh- 
haf'ram. During this period, we often see, in the 
streets of Cairo, men carrying about this mixture df 
mey"ah, &c. fbr sale ; and geUerallv crying some such 
wdrds as the following— " Mey"ah mdobfe'rakdh I 
A new year and blessed *A'shoo'rd + ! The most 
blessed of years [may this be] to the believers ! Yrf 

* Such appendages are evidently meant to atirafct the eve 
to themselves, and so to prevent observation and euvy of the 
object which they are deseed to protect. 

t This is the name of me tenth day of Mohhdt'rAm. 
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.rrofjy'^lih::4a«0Wirabihl •'— The nurii who sdk it 

'\bear^ iqppa his head a round tray, covered with dlf- 

feren^coloured sheets of paper, red, yellow, &c. ; 

lUpon which is placed the valuable mixture. In the 

] middle is a large heap of tifl (or refuse) of a dark 

. ceiddiah material for dying, mixed with a little me^'izA 

'.Ipv storax), coriander seed^, and seed of the fennel- 

tiower t : round this large heap are smaller heaps ; 

one consisting of salt dyed blue with indigo ; another, 

of salt dyed red; a third, of salt dyed yellow; a 

fourth* of sheehh (a kind of wormwood) ; a fifth, of 

dwit of Hba'n (or frankincense). These are ait the 

ingredients of the "Me/'ah mooba'rakah." The 

seUei; is generally called into the house of the^ur- 

• chaser. Having placed his tray before him, and re- 

-mlvtd a plate, or a piece of paper, in which to put 

".the. quantity to be purchased, he takes a little from 

.aae heap« then from another, then from a third, and 

so on, until he has taken some from each hei^; 

aiier which, again and again, he takes an additional 

, quantity from each kind. While he does tbis^ he 

j^hants a long spell, generally commencing thns — 

^Mn the name of God ! and by God 1 There' is no 

^,rQnquero^ that conquereth God, the Lord of the 

hUpst and the West: we are all his servants: We 

. WASt acknowledge his unity: his unity is an illos- 

;,tripus attribute.'' After some words on the virtnes 

: of salt, he proceeds to say — ^'^ I charm thee from the 

:^ye of girl, sharper than a spike ; and from the eye 

.of woman, sharper than a pruning-knife ; and froin 

the eye of boy, more painful than a whip ; and foom 

the eye of man, sharper than a choppiqg-knife ;'* and 

, so on, Then he relates how Solomon deprived' the 

^evil eye of its influence ; and afterwards enumerates 

«very article of property that the bouse is like^to 

♦ Kooz'oar^ah. 

t Hhab'beh io'da, oi hhab'bet el-bar' akak. . 
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coi0taan^tiBd that the person wh6 piirbh«3es:liis ^on- 
derM mixture may be conjectured to possess ; «li of 
wbich' he charms against the influence of the ej^e. 
Many of the expressions which he employs in this 
spell are very ridiculous: words being introduced 
merely for the sake of rhyme. — ^The mep'ah raooba'- 
rakah, a hand^l of which may be purchased for five 
fud'dahs*, is treasured up by the purchaser during 
the ensuing year ; and whenever it is feared that a 
• child or other person is atfected by the evil eye, a 
' little ^f it is thrown upon some burning coals in a 
chafing-dish ; and the smoke which results is gene- 
rally made to ascend upon the supposed sufferer. > 

• it is a custom among the higher and middle 
ddsses in Cairo, on the occasion of a marriage, to 
hang chandeliers in the street before the bride- 
groom's house ; and it often happens that a crowd is 
collected to see a very large and handsokne chan- 
delil^r l^uspended : in this case, it is a common prac- 
tice to divert the attention of the spectators by throw- 
iiig down and breaking a large jar, or by some other 
aitifice, lest an envious eye should cause the chan- 
delier to fall. Accidents which confirm the Egyp- 
tians in their superstitions respecting the evil eye 
oHen occur : for instance, a friend of mine has just 
itelated to me, that, a short time ago, he saw a camel 
earrying two very large jars of oil : a woman stopped 
.before it, and exclaimed " God preserve us ! What 
kurge jars ! " — the conductor of the camel did not tell 
iier to bless the Prophet; and the camel, a few 
I minutes after, fell, and broke both the jars, and one 
!of its own legs. 

s , While writing these notes on modern Egyptian 
.Biqperstitions, I have been amused by a complaint of 
One of my Mus'reef friends, which will serve to 

* Now ecpivalent to a iaitbing and one fiffh* 
t Thatis^Caireen. 
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ilhffltftttc what I have just sUted.-^'Tbf WAft*" 
he said, ** haying, ^ few days ago, given up hi9 mo* 
nopoly of the meat, the butchers now ataughter for 
their own shops ; and it is quite shocking to see tine 
sheep hung up in the streets, quite whole, t^il^ and 
fill, before the public eye ; sp that every beg^^ who 
passes by envies them ; apd one mighti therefore) as 
well eat poison as such meat." — My cqok has made 
the ^aqoie complaint to m$ ; and, rather than pnrcb^ae 
from one of the shopp near at h^nd, talces the trouble 
of going to one ia a distant quarter, kept by a man 
who conceals his meat from the view of ilf^ paasen* 
gers in the street. 

Many of the tradesmen of the metroppHs apd other 
towns of Egypt, place over their shop^ (generally 
upon the hanging shutter which is turned up ip frqnt) 
a' paper inscribed with the name of God, or that c^ 
the Prophet, or both, or the profession of th9 faith 
(** There is no deity but God: Mohham'mad is God^s 
Apostle"), the bismiflah ("In the name of Qod, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful*')) or some maxim of 
the Prophet, or a verse of the Ckoor-a'n (as, " Verily 
we have granted thee a manifest victory " [ch. iilviii., 
ver. 1], and *' Assistance from God, and a speedy 
victory : and dp thou bear good tidings tp the true 
believers'* [ch, Ixi., ver. 13]), or an invocation to the 
deity, such as, *' Oh thou opener [of the doors of 
prosperity, or subsistence] ! O thou wise ! O thou 
supplier of our wants ! O thou bountiful * I " — ^This 
invocation is oilen pronounced by the tradesman 
when he first opens his shop in the morning, and by 
the pedestrian vender of small commodities, bread, 
vegetables, 8cc., when he sets out on his daily 
rounds. It is a custom among the lower orders ^to 
put the first piece of money that they receive i|i {\ip 

* The fat of the tail is esteemed 9 daiuty. 
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f]<lf to tli» lip «nd fprtheftd WoflB putting U«w tM 

Bfi«ide« thi9 iniijeriptions oyer s^opa, w^ lofien sae^ 
ia Caifp, ibe inviiic^tiop *' O God * I" 9CMlptui«il Qve? 
th4 door of » private huu^ ; and the words ^'Thfl 
Cf^pitor i» the Everlasting;,'' or '' {le is ttu^ CreAtor» 
tbe £ivi»rl&«ting«'' painted in large cbaracterg upon 
th« dpor, b^tb 49 4 charm and tp remind tbe wastev 
of Ib^ bQM9e> wben^ver he enters it, of bis owp woin 
Hii^y t- Thes^ words are often inscribed upqn ibe 
dppr gf a house when its former master, and mony 
or all of \Uk former inhabitants, have been removed 
by death. 

Tb^ lUQst approved mode of charming away siak« 
nfi|>3 pr disease is to write certain passages of the 
C^koor-a'n { pn the inner surface of an earthenware 
c^p or bowl ; ^ben to pour in some water, and stir it 
until the writing b quite washed off; when the water^ 
with the s^f^i words thu$ infused in it, is to be 
drunk b)^ the ptient. The^ words are as follow ; 
*' And b& will hfial the breasts pf the people who be^ 
Jiev^*' (cbap. i*., yer. 14). " O men, now bath an 
adfiipnition come unto you from your Lord ; and a 
remedy for what is in your breasts" (chap- X-, vpr, 
58), " Wherein is a remed^y fpr men" (cbap. xyi., 
ver, 71). " We send down, of tbe Ckoor-a'n, that 
wbic^ is a remedy and mercy to the believers'' 
(pbap. xvii., ver. 84). '* And wh^n I am sick be 
h^Cklfith roe" (chap, xxji., ver. 80). *' Say, it i^, {o 
tbpse who believe, a guide and a remedy'' (chap, xli., 
ver. 44). Four of these verses, notwithstanding they 
a?e thus used, refer not to diseases of the body^ bi^t 
of the mind; and another (the third) alludes to tbe 

* Ya^AVif^h! 

f S<j|e thtt cngrav^Qg gf a door wUb this inscription inverted 
in the introduction. 

I Called a'ya't eMh-thi/'e (the verseii of i|9«t(uration). 
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(or ittttpr) .jU) ;pf>iiU out to ine in whai clft^tero thtse 
.;Wis«8 were t9 be found, he b^pged me. lipi to 
.;.t];«»^f^.themAiuto my own langMage; beeawe the 
, txanelation of the Qkoor-a'n, unaceompiuiied by the 
original text, is . proh&ited ; not that he seemed 
.< ashni^ed of the practice of ^nploying these widids as 
. a cb>8Mrm, and did not wish my countrymen to be in* 
• firmed of the custom; for he expressed his i^rbe* 
lief in their efficacy, even in the case of an infidel 
patient, provided lie had proper coniidenoe in 4imr 
virtue; "seeing,*' he observed, "that the Ffo^iet 
, (God favour and preserve him !) has said, ' If-lfaea 
coB&k in God, with time confidence. He wiH smitnin 
thee as He sustaineth the birds.' " I aileiiGed Jas 
r0ai^upks OA the subject of translating these vevnw'by 
..teliiiig him, that we had an English traftsla^kMft of 
the whole of the Ckopr-a'ni — ^Sometimes, for tiie^site 
: of diseases, and to counteract poisons, &e., a^woi^t 
, o^ water from a metal cup, having certata paesages 
>of the Ckoor-a'n, and talismanic characteift and 
. ; figures, engraved in the interior, is admintstemd to 
the patient. I have a cup of this description, lately 
. .^en to.me^ here (in Cairo), much admired byiny 
Mpos'lim acquaintances. On the exterior is a».ki* 
acription enumerating its virtues : it is said .to posieBs 
che^ms that will counteract all poisons &c., f^ Hie 
evU eye, atid cure ^' all sicknesses and dise&ees, ex- 
cepting the sickness of death.'* I have seeii»<hl9e, 
another cup which appeared to have beesu esoMitiy 
siDailar to that above mentioned ; but its inscinplieins 
were partly effaced. — The secret virtues of ifce 
Ckoor-a'n f are believed to be very numerous. Ckie 
day, on my refusing to eat of a dish that I feared 

By Robert Hay, Esq., who purchased it from a 
' jbes 



at The 
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. mosti^ flfteteroNl «ta desDred tofep^aif the Soe^at 
ekcKliey'Bii (lOMiehiipter of the Ckoor-a'n>to the 
'eiidH>f the words ^' sappiieth them with food against 
^ kvmg»},^ and to repeat these last words three thnes. 
TkttB, I was assured, would be a certain jHreventive of 
Miyhftrm that I might have feared. 

Itere are irarious things which are regarded in * 

the same light as written charms ; such as dust from 

the tomb of the Prophet, water from the sacred well 

ofiZem^em, in the Temple of Mek'keh, and pieces of 

^e black silk covenng of the Ka'abeh** The water 

ef Zem'zem is much valued for the purpose of 

sprinkling upon grave-clothes. — An Arab, to whom 

.4^faad given some medicine which had been beneficial 

<o him, in the Sa'ee'd, during any former visit to this 

«eta«try, heard me inquire for some Zem'zem-water 

(a»>fleveral boats full of pilgrims on their return frcnn 

Mdi^keh were coming down the Nile), and perhaps 

4)iiNlght, irom my making this inquiry, that I was a 

piea» Moofi^iim : acccnrdingly, to show his gratitude 

to mOfhe gave me what I was seeking to obtain. 

•Having gtme to his house, he returned to my boat, 

livkiging a small bundle, which he opened bdbre me. 

^ Here,'' said he, •' are some things which, I know, 

-yon will value highly. Here are two tin fiasks of 

Ite dialer of Zem'zem : one of them you shall haiFe : 

"jnoii may keep it to sprinkle your winding-sheet with 

^k. Ttas^ is a miswafk (a tooth-stick) dipped in the 

•*^«ater of Zem'zem : accept it from me: clean your 

'Hm^ with it, and they will never ache, nor decay. 

^•Atid here,'* he added (showing me three small^ 

''^bldftg and flat cakes, of a kind of greyish earth 

^'each about an inch in length, and stamped with 

* Every year, on the day after the completion of the piU 
' gvHttagie, 8 new covering^ is hung upon the Ka'abeh. The 
old one is cut up ; and the greater port of it is sold to the pil« 
griniB. 

VOL. I. X 
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Arabic characters, * In the name of God ! Duftt of 
our land [mixed] with the saliva of some of us*), 
•• these are composed of earth from over the grave of 
the Prophet (God favour and preserve him !) : I pur- 
chased them myself in the noble tomb, on my retom 
from the pilgrimage : one of them I give to you t 
you will find it a cure for every disease : the second 
I shall keep for mvself ; and the third we will eat 
together." — Upon this, he broke in halves one of the 
three cakes ; and we each ate our share. I agreed 
with him (though I had read the inscription) that 
it was delicious ; and I gladly accepted his presentSi^ 
—I was afterwards enabled to make several additions 
to my Mek'keh curiosities; comprising a piece of 
the covering of the Ka'abeh, brought from Mek'keh 
by the slieykh Ibrahee'm (Burckhardt), and given to 
me by his legatee 'Osma'n. — A cake composed of 
dust from the Prophet's tomb is sometimes sewed up 
in a leather case, and worn as an amulet. It is also 
formed into lumps of the shape of a pear, and of the 
size of a small pear; and hung to the railing or 
Rcreen which surrounds the monument over the 
grave of a saint, or ,to the monument itself, or to the 
windows or door of the apartment which contains it. 
So numerous are the charms which the Egyptiena 
employ to insure good fortune, or to prevent or re- 
move evils of every kind, and so various are tht 
superstitious practices to which they have recourse 
with these views, that a large volume would scarcely 
suffice to describe them in detail. These modw of 
endeavouring to obtain good, and to avoid or dispel 
evil, when they arc not founded upon religion or 
magic or astrology, are termed matters of Ulm er» 
rooli/kehy or the science of the distaff (that is, of the 
women) ; which designation is given to imply their 
absurdity, and because women are the persons who 
most confide in them. This term is considered, by 
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ioioe, a8 a- vulgfar corruption of " 'ili» er-roopk'yeh,'' 
or *'tbe science of enchantment:" by others, it is 
suppoeed to be subgtituted for the latter term by way 
of a pun. Some practices of the nature just de-r 
scribed have already beeu incidentally mentioned : I 
ahall only give a few other specimens. 

It i$ a yery common custom in Cairo to hang aa 
aJoe-plant over the door of a house ; particularly over 
that of a new house, or over a door newly built : and 
this is regarded as a charm to insure long an^ 
flourishing lives to the inmates, and long continuance 
to the house itself*. The women also believe that 
the Prophet visits the house where this plant is 
suspended. The aloe, thus hung, without earth 
or water, wiU live for several years; and even 
blossom. 

When any evil is apprehended from a person, it is 
Gustomary to break a piece of pottery behind his 
back. This is also done with th^ view of preventing 
further intercourse with such a person. 

Am ophthalmia is very prevalent in Egypt, the 
ignorant people of this country resort to many ridi- 
culous practices of a supersitious nature for its cure. 
Some, for this purpose, take a piece of dried mud, 
from the bank of the Nile at or near Boo'la'ck, the 
principal port of Cairo, and, crossing the river, de- 
posit it on the opposite bank, at Imba'beh. This 
is considered sufficient to insure a cure. — Others, 
with the same view, hang to the head-dress, over the 
forehead, or over the diseased eye, a Venetian 
sequin f ; but it must be one of a particular descrip- 
tion, in which the figures on each side correspond, 

^ It has been said, by a traveller, that this is only done at 
pilgrinas* houses; but such is np.t the ^ase at least in Egypt. 
f Ben^dooch'ee, 

x2 
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head to head, and feet to feet*. Yet ii a person 
having a Venetian sequin, or a dollar, in his pocket, 
enter the room of one who is suffering from ophthal- 
mia or fever, his presence is thought to aggravate 
the complaint. It also is a general belief, here, that, 
if an individual in a state of religious uncleanness 
enter a room in which is a person afflicted with 
ophthalmia, the patient's disease will consequently be 
aggravated, and that a speck will appear in one or 
each of his eyes. A man with whom I am acquainted 
has, at the time I write this, just come out of a room 
in which he had confined himself, while suflering 
from ophthalmia, for about three months, from this 
fear ; never allowing any person to enter ; his ser- 
vant always placing his food outside his door: he 
has, however, come out with a speck in one of his 
eyes. 

Another practice, which is oflen adopted in similar 
cases, but mostly by women, and frequently with the 
view of preventing barrenness, is very singular and 
disgusting. The large open place called the Room- 
ey'leh, on the west of the Citadel of Cairo, is a com* 
mon scene of the execution of criminals ; and the 
decapitation of persons convicted of capital offences 
in the metropolis was formerly almost always per- 
formed there, rather than in any other part of the 
town. On the south of this place is a building called 
Mugjilfdl eS'SooUafny or the Soolta'n s washing-place 
for the dead ; where is a table of stone, upon which 
the body of every person who is decapitated is washed, 
previously to its burial ; and there is a trough to re- 
ceive the water, which is never poured out, but re- 
mains tainted with the blood, and fetid. Many a 

* A sequin of this description is termed ben^dooek^ee mootAa'- 
kamkt 
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woman goes thither, and, for the cnre. pf ^htb^j^* 
or to obtain offspring, or to expedite dejivef y ip vliie 
case of a protracted pregnancy, without q)ea)^iig-.(^ 
silence is deemed absolutely ni^cessairy), jDa,sse;» und^ 
the stone table above pientioned, with the leil foot 
foremost, and then over it; and does thi^ seveji 
times ; after which, she washes her ta«e v^itb . the 
poUuted water that is in the trough, and gives. Qye ^ 
ten fud'dahs to an old man and his wife^ who kei^p 
the ph^ce ; then goes away^ still without speaking. 
Men, in the case of ophthalmia, often do the sa^0. 
The Mugh'sjl is ss^d to have been buiU by the f«km(H)i» 
Beybur's, before he became Soolta'n ; in consequence 
of his observing that tb^ remains of persons decapi-- 
^ted in Cairo were often ki^)ced abouti and buried 
without being previously washed. ; 

Some women step over the body pf a decapitated 
mivixk seven times, without speaking, to become preg*- 
nant; and some, with the same desire, dip, in tin^ 
l))ood* a piece (^ cotton wool, of which they afler^ 
wank make use in a manner I must decl|fi^ m^Or 
iioniug, 

A i^iculous ceremoi^y is practised for the cure, of a 
fumple on the edge of the eye-lid, or what we, 9001- 
monly call a " sty," and whicl) is termed in Egypt 
shahhf'hhafteh ; a word which literally signifi<es " a 
iemaie beggar." The person affected with it goes, to 
any seven women of the name of Fa't^neh, i|i .s^ven 
different houses, and begs froi^i each of them a 
morsel of bread : these seven morsels coiistitute th«5 
remedy. — Sometimes, in a similar case, and for the 
same purpose, a person goes out before §unrise, and, 
without speaking, walks round several tombs, from 
right to left, which is the reverse of the regular 
course made in visiting tombs. — Another supposed 
mode of cure in a case of the same kind is, to bind a 

x3 
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►R'of cottbn on the end of a stick ; then to dip it in 
Je of the troughs out of which the do^s drink in 
the streets of Cairo, and to wipe the eye with it. 
Thb patient is thus careful to preserve his hand. from 
the polluted water, when he is about HS apply this to 
anoUier part of his person. 

' As an imaginary cure for ague, some of the 
women of Egypt (I mean those of the Moos'Iim faith) 
hang to their necks the finger of a Christian or Jew, 
i^ut off a corpse, and dried. This and other practices 
mentioned before are striking proofs of the degrading 
effects of superstition, and of its powerful influence 
over the mind: for, in general, the Mooslims are 
scrupulously careful to conform with that precept of 
their religion which requires them to abstain from 
everything polluting or unclean. 

"When a child is unable to walk, afler having at- 
tained the age when it is usual to begin to do so, it 
is a common custom for the mother to bind its feet 
together with a palm-leaf tied in three knots, and to 
place it at the door of a mosque during the period 
when the congregation are engaged in performing 
the Friday-prayers : when the prayers are ended, she 
asks the first, second, and third persons who come 
out of the mosque to untie each a knot of the palm- 
leaf ; and then carries the child home, confident that 
this ceremony will soon have the effect of enabling 
the littlie-one to walk. 

There are several pretended antidotes for poison^ 
and remedies for certain diseases, to which the Egyp- 
tians ofiten have recourse, and which may perhaps 
have some efficacy : but superstition attributes to 
them incredible virtues. The bezoar-stone * is used 
as an antidote for poison, by rubbing it in a cup 

♦ Uhag'ar tP-henzahetr* 
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with a little water : the cop is. then filled inrith waters 
which the patient drinks. In the same manner, and 
for the same purpose, a cup made of the horn of the 
rhinoceros* is used : a piece of the same material 
(the horn) is rubbed in it. — As a cure for the 
jaundice, many persons in Cuiro drink the water of 
a well in this city, called beer el-yarackc^fiy or " the 
well of the jaundice.'' It is the property of an old 
woman, who reaps considerable advantage from it : 
for it has two mouths, under one of which is a dry 
receptacle for anything that may be thrown dpwu ; 
and the old woman desires the persons who come to 
use the medicinal water to drop through this mouth 
whatever she happens to be in need of; as sugar, 
cotfee, &c. 

The Moos'lims have recourse to many superstitious 
practices to determine them when they are in doubt 
as to any action which they contemplate, whether 
they shall do it or not. Some apply, for an answer, 
to a table called a za^ygeh. There is a table of this 
kind ascribed to Idree's, or Enoch. It is divided 
into a hundred little squares ; in each of which is 
written some Arabic letter. The person who con- 
sults it repeats, three times, the opening chapter of 
the Ckoor-a'n, and the 58th verse of the Soorat el- 
An*a'm (or 6th chapter) — ^" With Him are the keys 
of the secret things : none knoweth them but. Him : 
He knoweth whatever is on the dry ground or in the 
sea : there falleth no leaf but He knoweth it ; neither 
is there a single grain in the dark parts of the earth, 
nor a green thing nor a dry thing, but it is [written} 
in a perspicuous book." — Having done this, without 
looking directly at the table, he places his finger upon 
it : he then looks to see upon what letter his finger 

• Ckm^n khurtee^i. 
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j^^l^^; .writes ihai tetter; 0^ fiitti; ftdkHring U% 
the fiflh folipwing this ; and so on, lu&ttt he oomes 
f^gaip. tgi the 6rst which he wFot^ ; und these let* 
4^s tqgetjUer compose the answer* The constraetioa 
of the table mgy p« shown hy tr^nelating it, thua — 
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lFor an example, suppose the finger to be plqced Mi* 
the letter e in the sixth line : we take^ from the tahle, 
the letters e n j o y p e a c e abstaii^^andj 
which compose this sentence "Abstain, s^nd ^^joy 
peace :" the sentence always commencing w^th the 
first of the letters taken from the upper most^ ^^e* It 
will be seen that the ts^ble gives only fivc^ ai^fweis; 
land that, if we proceed as above directed, we isnust 
obtain one of these f),nswers, with whatever letter of 
the table we commence. It will also be obserredf 
that the fyamer of the table^ knowing that men very 
"frequently wish to do What is wrong, and seldom to 
do what is right, and thfit it is ^generally safer for 
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them to abstain wh^a in doubt, has ^ven but one 
affirmative answer, and four negative *. 

Some persons have recourse to the Ckoor-a'n for 
an answer to their doubts. This they call making 
an istikha'rah, or application for the favour of heaven. 
Repeating, three times, the opening chapter, the 
112th chapter, and the verse above quoted, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at random, and, from 
the seventh line of the right-hand page, draw their 
answer. The words often will not convey a direct 
answer; but are taken as affirmative or negative ac* 
cording as their general tenor is good or bad ; pro-> 
mising a blessing, or denouncing a threat, &c. In- 
stead of reading the seventh line of this page, some 
count the niunber of the letters kha and sheen which 
occur in the whole page ; and if the khas predominate, 
the inference is favourable : kha represents kheyr^ or 
good : sheeny shurr^ or evil. 

There is another mode of istikha'rah; which is, to 
take hold of any two points of a selfhhah (or rosary), 
after reciting the Fa't'hhah three times, and then to 
count the beads between these two points, saying, in 
passing the first bead through the fingers, '^ [I 
assert] the absolute glory of God ;" in passing the 
second, ** Praise be to God ;" in passing the third, 
** There is no deity but God ;" and repeating these 
expressions in the same order, to the last bead : if 
the first expression fall to the last bead, the answer 
is affirmative and favourable : if the second, indiffer- 
ent : if the last, negative. This is practised by many 
persons. 

Some, again, in similar cases, on lying down to 
sleep, at night, beg of God to direct them by a 
dream ; by causing them to see something white or 

* The more approved za'iT'gehs are extremely complicated ; 
and the process of constiUing them involves intricate astrolo- 
gical calculations. 
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freen, or water, if the action wliieh they eontemplale 

be approved, or if they are to expect approaching 
good fortune; and if not, by causing them to see 
iiMnething black or red, or Are : they then recite the 
Fa't'hhah ten times; and continue to repeat these 
words—" O God, favour our lord Mohham'mad !"— 
until they fall asleep. 

The Egyptians place great faith in dreams, which 
often direct them in some of the most important ac- 
tions of life. They have two large and celebrated 
works on the interpretation of dreams, by Ib'n Sha'» 
hee'n and Ib'n Seeree'n ; the latter of whom was the 
popil of the former. These books are consulted, even 
by tkie learned, with implicit confidence. When one 
person says to another, *• I have seen a dream," 4;he 
latter usually answers, *' Good* '* (i. e. may it be of 
good omen), or, *' Good, please God f." When a 
person has had an evil dream, it is customary for him 
to say, "OGod favour our lord Mohham'mad'" 
and to spit over his left shoulder three times, to pre- 
vent an evil result. 

In Egypt, as in most other countries, superstititms 
are entertained respecting days of the week ; some 
being considered fortunate ; and others, unfortunate. 
— 'The Egyptians regard Sunday as an unfortunate 
day, on account of the night which follows it.-^-This 
nighty which (according to the system already men- 
tioned) is called the night of Monday, the learned 
Moos^lims, and many of the inferior classes, consider 
unfortunate^ because it was that of the death of their 
Prophet ; but some regard it as fortunate, particu- 
larly for the consummation of marriage; though not 
so auspicious for this atfalr as the eve of Friday. 
The day following it is abo consideired, by some, as 
fortunate ; and by others, as unfortunate. — Tuesday 

* Kheyr. f Kheyr in ihrn-i^iafk. 
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is generally thought unfortunate^ and called "the 
day of blood ;*' as it is said that several eminent mar- 
tyrs were put to death on this day ; and hence, also, 
it is commonly esteemed a proper day for being bled, 
— Wednesday is regarded as indifferent, — Thursday 
is called eUmoohaWak (or the blessed) ; and is consi- 
dered fortunate; particularly deriving a blessing 
from the following night and day. — ^The eve, or 
night, oi Friday \s very fortunate ; especially for the 
consummation of marriage. Friday is blessed above 
ail other days as being the sabbath of the Moos'lims : 
it is called el-fad^^leh (or the excellent). — Saturday 
is the most unfortunate of days. It is considered 
very wrong to commence a journey, and, by most 
people in Egypt, to shave, or cut the nails, on this 
day. — A friend of mine here was doubting whether 
he should bring an action against two persons on so 
unfortunate a day as Saturday : he decided, at last, 
that it was the best day of the week for him to do 
this, as the ill fortune must fall upon one of the two 
parties only, and doubtless upon his adversaries, be- 
cause they Were two to one. — There are some days 
of the year which are esteemed very fortunate ; as 
those of the two grand festivals, &c. ; and some 
which 41 re regarded as unfortunate ; as, for instance, 
the last Wednesday in the month of Suf'ar ; when 
many persons make a point of not going out of their 
houses, from the belief that numerous afflictions fall 
upon mankind on that day. — Some persons draw 
lucky or unlucky omens from the first object they 
Bee on going out of the house in the morning :• ac- 
cording as that object is pleasant or the reverse, they 
»ayi ** our morning is good'* or " — bad." 
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MAOIC, ASTROtOOYy AND ALCHYMY. 

f p we might believe some stories which are oom* 
monly related in Egypt, it would appear that, in 
modem days, there have been, in this country, ma- 
gicians not less skilful than Pharoah*s **wise men 
and sorcerers" of whom we read in the Bible. 

The more intelligent of the Moos^lims distidgttiili 
two kinds of ms^c, which they term Er^RodhMnte 
Cnilgo. Rou/hhafnee) and Es-See^miya: tiie former 
is spiritual magic, which is believed to eikct its 
wonders by the agency of angels and genii, and l^ 
'the mysterious virtues of certain names of God, and 
other supernatural means : the latter is fiatural and 
deceptive made; and its chief agents, the leas cre- 
dulous Moo/lims believe to be certain perfumer and 
'drugs, which affect the vision and imagination in a 
manner somewhat similar to opium: this drug, in- 
deed, is supposed, by some persons, to be employed 
hi the operations of the latter branch of magic. 

Er'Ro(/hhafnee, which is universally considered, 
among the Egyptians, as trite magic, is of two kiMda, 
*0u)ee (or high) and soofke (or low) ; whieh aM 
also called rahkmafnee (or divine, or, literally, relatbig 
to "the Compassionate," which is an epithet of God) 
and 9heyta!nee (or satanic). The 'iFwee, or ndl- 
hma^ee, is said to be a science founded on the 
agency of God, and of his angels, and good giemi, 
«nd on other lawful mysteries; to be always «n- 
IMayed for good purposes, and only attained and 
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practised by men of ^ohiij},whsa,*Dy tradidon, or 
from books, learn the names of those sttperfanman 
agents, and invocations which insure com^dianee 
with their desires. The writing of charms for good 
purposes belongs to this branch of magic, and to 
astrology, and to the science of the mysteries of num- 
bers, llie highest attainment in divine magic con- 
sists in the knowledge^ of the J«ni eUA'aasam. This 
is ^' the most great name" of God, which is gene- 
tai^j l^eved, by the learned, to be known to naoe 
but .ptophets and apostles of Qod. A person ««- 
^^Mainted with it can, it is said, by merely uttering it, 
raise the dead to liib, kill the living, transport him- 
self inatifnlly wherever he pleases, and perform aoy 

:90)er : miracle. Some suppose it to be know« to 
emnWweyees.*— The sooflee is believed to depeiail 
on ikmd 4^iicy of the devil, and evil spirits, and inQ- 
])eyipKing genii; and to be used for b^ purposeiS, 
^^ni>J bad men. To this branch belongs the 

•§(^%Q4$ , called, by the Arabs, es-sehhr; which is a 

•t.$^,they give only to wicked enchsAtment. — ^Those 
YfiiQ j^erfoi^ what is called durb el-mevidd (pf which 
X.pviiK)^ to relate some examples) profess to dq it 
by,^ agency of genii; that is, by the spienoe calkfi 
er-rv^h^ha'nee : but there is another, opmion op this 

'9l^l^<it which will be presently mentioned. j 

Es-^^edmiya is generally pronounced, by tihfe 
l^f^l^,^ to be a false science, and deceptive art, 

^ifjiijppb. {Hioduces surprising effects by. those wtW|l 
fflfi^gi^itiich have been above mentioned ; and the 

'^U'h^-menfdel, as perfumes are employed in the per- 
J»i:^ai|Qe of it, is considered, by such persons, a^ 
p^^iitafning to es>-see'miya. 

'I^ en^NoQgof/m^ or Astrology, is studied if 
QMM)^ persons in Egypt. It is chiefly empl^ypd in 
casting nativities, in determining fortunate periods^ 
^ ; and very.eqmmQnly> to divine by wha^ mffj^^ 

VOL. I Y 
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Hie BodiAe h penmHr-Jiifluenc^ ; ^Mth is ttHMlly 
done by a catetillitieii fbUtided upon the imtberiedi 
iniltte» of the tetters composing his or her name, and 
ticiat of the mother : this is otlen done in the case df 
t«ro persons who contemplate becoming in^h and 
wife, ^th the view bf ascertaining whether they will 
agree.-^The gci^hde called durb er^i'emi, or geo- 
tnancy, by whichj firom certain marks made at ran- 
dom on paper> or on sand (whence its name), the 
ptKMfessors pretend to discover paat, passiiig, ^nd fti* 
ta^ evente, is, I am informed, mainly founded oh 
aiitrology. 

M'Kt^miydy ^ Alchymy, is also studied by mfeitty 

Eersond in Egypt, and by some possessed of talents 
y wfaieh they might obtain a better reputation than 
this pursuit pi'OCUres them, and who, in spite of tlte 
derision wiiich they experience from a few men Of 
sounder minds, and the reproaches Of those whom 
they unmtentionaUy make their dupes, contihue, to 
did age^ their fruitless labours. Considiik^ble know- 
Mige of Chymistopy isi however, sometimes ac(}utred 
in the study of this ft^lse science ; and ih the present 
degraded state of physical knowledge in this country, 
it rather i^Uc^ a superior mind when a person 
gives hill Attention to alchymy. 

There is, or Was (fbr I am informed that h^ died a 
few weeks ago), A native of Egypt very highly celc- 
blrated for his performances in the higher kind Of 
liiat branch of magic called er-rof^hha'ttee; the 
sheykh Isma'ee'l Ab'oo Roo-oo's, of the town of 
Desoo'ck. Even the more learned and sober of tlm 
people of this country relate most inctnedible stories 
of his magical skill ; for which sOme of them account 
by asserting his having been married to a gihnet/peh 
(or female genie) ; and others, merely by his having 
ginn at his service, whom he could mentally consult 
and command, without making U9« of iahy such 
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\o hAv^ always employed this supemataral pcfwor 
either for good or innocent purposes ; and to iiave 
been much favoured by the piesebt fia'sha, who, 
some say, often consulted him. One of the most 
sensible of my Moos'lim friends, in this place (Caito)> 
informs me that he once visited Al/oo Roo-ok/s^ ttt 
Desoo^ck, in company with the sheykh El-Emee'r, 
son of the sheykh El-Eniee'r El-Kebec'r, sheykh of 
the sect of the Ma'likees. My friend's companion 
asked their host to show them some proof of his skill 
in magic ; and the latter complied with the request. 
" L.et coffee be served to us/' said the sheykh EI- 
Emee'r, " in my father's set of finga'ns and zurfs, 
which are at Musr." They waited a few minutes ; 
and then the coffee was brought; and the sheykh 
El-Emee'r looked at the finga'ns and zurfs, and said 
that they were certainly his father's. He was n€«t 
treated with sherbet, in what he declared himself 
satisfied were his father's ckool'lehs. He then wrote 
a letter to his father, and, giving it to AVoo Rookio's, 
asked him to procure an answer to it. The magi< 
eian took the letter, placed it behind a cushion c^ his 
deewa'u, and, a few minutes after, removing ihe 
cushion, showed him that this letter was g(»ie, and 
that another was in its place. The sheykh El- 
Emee'r took the latter; opened and read it; and 
found in it, in a handwriting which, he said, he 
could have sworn to be that of his father, a complete 
answer to what he had written, and an account of 
die state of his family which he proved^ on his return 
to Cairo, a few days after j to be perfectly true. 
A curious case of magic fell under the cognizance 

* I must be excused for deviating from our old and erro- 
neous mode of spelling the name of the master of <'the won- 
dtarivX lamp." It is vulgarly pronounced 'Ala'y ed-Deen» 
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of the goverament duriog mj fonoer visit to tjiis 
country; and became a subject of geaeral talk aod 
wonder throuj^hout the metropolis. I shall give tbe 
story of this occurrence, precisely as it was related 
to me by several persons in Cairo ; without curtail- 
ing it of any of the exaggerations with which they 
embellished it ; not only because I am ignorant how 
far it is true, but because I would show how great a 
ciegree of faith the Egyptians in general place in 
magic, or enchantment. 

Moos'tufa Ed-Dig^ wee, chief secretary in tbe 
Cka'dee's court, in this city, was dismissed from his 
ofirce, and succeeded by another person of the name 
of Moos'tuf'a, who had been a sey'refee, or money- 
changer. The former sent a petition to the Ba'sha, 
begging to be reinstated ; but before he received an 
* answer, he was attacked by a severe illness, which 
he believed to be the efiect of enchantment : he per- 
suaded himself that Moos'tufa the sey'refee had em- 
ployed a magician to write a spell which should 
cause him to die ; and therefore sent a second time 
to the Ba'sha, charging the new secretary with this 
crime. The accused was brought before the Ba'sha; 
confessed that he had done so; and named the 
magician whom he had employed. The latter was 
arrested; and, not being able to deny the charge 
brought against him, was thrown into prison, there 
to remain until it should be seen whether or not Ed- 
Dig'wee would die. He was locked up in a small 
cell ; and two soldiers were placed at the door ; that 
one of them might keep watch while the other slept. 
Now for the marvellous part of the story. At nigl|t, 
after one of the guards had fallen asleep, the other 
heard a strange, murmuring noise, and, looking 
through a crack of the door of the cell, saw the ma- 
gician sitting in the middle of the floor, muttering 
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i^nie words which he (the guard) eotrld apt «Eider- 
• i^fattd. Presently, the candle whidi was be^re bim 
'became extinguished; and, at the same instant, ibnr 
other candles appeared ; one in each corner of the 
cell. The magician then rose, and, standing on one 
side of the cell, knocked his forehead three times 
against the wall ; and each time that he did so, the 
wall opened, and a man appeared to come forth from 
it. After the magician had conviersed for some mi- 
nutes with the three personages whom he thus pro- 
'dticed, they disappeared; as did, also, the. four 
' candles ; and the candle that was in the midst of the 
cell became lighted again, as at first: the magician 
ihen resumed his position on the floor ; and all was 
quiet. Thus the spell that was to have killed Ed- 
Dig'wee was dissolved. Early the next mornings the 
inTalid felt himself so much better, that he call&i for 
a basin and ewer, performed the ablution, and said 
his prayers ; and from that time he rapidly reoayer«d. 
He was restored to his former office ; and the magi- 
cian was banished from Egypt., — ^Another enchanter 
(or sahHhhdr) was banished a few days after, for 
writing a charm which caused a Mohhammadan girl 
to be affected with an irresistible love for a C<^t 
Christian. 

A few days after my first arrival in this countr^y, 
my curiosity was excited on the subject of magic by 
ia circumstance related to me by Mr. Salt, our co»- 
liul-general. Having had reason to believe that one 
- of his servants was a thief, from the fact of several 
articles of property having been stolen from his 
-bouse, he sent for a celebrated Mugh'reb'ee magician, 
with the view of intimidating them, and causing the 
guilty one (if any of them were gaily) to confess 
his crime. The magician came ; and said that be 
would cause the exact image of the person who bad 
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oimPWtM tto ^efta to appear to any 3Fouth i^t 
arrived at tb^ age of puberty ; and desire^ the maa- 
teff Qf the house to call in any boy whom he paigbt 
ch()Qse. As several boya were then employed in a 
garden acUacent to the hou^, one of them was called 
fof thia purpose. In the palm of this boy's right 
hand, tbe magician drew, with a pen, a certain dia- 
gram, in the centre of which he poured a little ink. 
Into this ink he desired the boy stedfastly to look. 
He then burned some incense and several bits of 
paper inscribed with charms ; and, at the same time, 
called for various objects to appear in the ink. The 
boy declared that he saw all these objects, and, last 
of all, the image of the guilty person : he described 
his stature, countenance, and dress; said that he 
knew him ; and directly ran domi into the garden, 
and apprehended one of the labourers, who, when 
brought before the master, immediately confessed 
that he was the thief. 

The above relation made me desirous of witnessing 
a similar performance during my first visit to this 
oountry ; but not being acquainted with the name 
of the magician here alluded to, or his place of 
abode, I was unable to obtain any tidings of him. 
I learned, however, soon after my return to Eng- 
land, that he had become known to later travellers 
in Egypt ; was residing in Cairo ; and that he was 
called the sheykh 'Abd El-Cka'dir El-Mugh'reVee. 
A few weeks after my second arrival in E«:3'pt, my 
neighbour *Osma'n, interpreter of the British con- 
sulate, brought him to me ; and I fixed a day for his 
visiting me, to give me a proof of the skill for which 
he is so much famed. He came at the time ap- 
pointed, about two hours before noon ; but seemed 
uneasy ; frequently looked up at the sky, through the 
window ; and remarked that the weather was unpro^ 
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Ddfiterous. The expen^nent was perforated with 
three boys; one after another. With the first, it 
was parity successful ; but with the others, it com- 
pletely failed. The magioia^i said that he could do 
nothing more that day ; and that he would come in 
the evening of a subsequent day. He kept his ap- 
pointment ; and admitted that the time was favour- 
able. While waiting for my neigl^hour, before men- 
tioned] to cop[ie and witness the performances, we 
took pipes and cofiee ; and the magician chatted with 
me on indifferent subjects. He is a fine, tall, and 
stoat man, of a rather fair complexion, with a dark 
brown beard; is shabbily dressed; and generally 
wears a large green tuAan ; being a descendant of 
the prophet. In his canvers^tiP>Q» ^^ B affable and 
unaffiscted. He professed to me that his wonders 
were effected by the agency of good spirits; but to 
others, he has said the reverse : that his magic is 
satamc. 

In preparing for the experiment of the magic 
mirror of ink, which, with some other performances 
of a similar nature, are here termed durb el^men'dely 
the magician first asked me for a reed-pen and ink, 
a piece of paper, and a pair of scissors ; and, having 
cut off a narrow fttrip of p^ppr, i^ote upon it cer- 
tain forms of invocation, together with another 
charm, by which he professes to accomplish the ob- 
ject of the experiment. He did not attempt to eon- 
oeal these ; and on my asking him to give me oopies 
of them, he readily consented, and immediately 
wrote them for me ; explaining to me, at the sfime 
time, that the object he had in view was accom- 
plished through the influence of the two first words, 
" Tm/shoon" and ^* Turyoo^shoon,'* which, he aaid, 
were the names of two genii, his ^' familiar spirits.^' 
I compared th^ copied with the original^; i^nd foon^ 
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r^biit th^ exactly agreed. Fac-dmilefl of them are 
here inseKed^ with a translation. 



W 







M»gle Invooation and Chann. 

** Tur'shoon ! Turyoo'shoon ! Come down ! 
Come down ! Be present ! Whither are gone 
the prince and his troops ? Where are.£l-Ahh'mar 
the prince and his troops ? Be present 
ye servants of these names !" 
** And this is the removal. * And we have removed 
from thee 
thy veil ; and thy sight to-day 
is piercing.* Correct, correct." 
Having vnritten these, the magician cut off the paper 
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containing the forms of invocation from theft ijopiki 
which the other charm was written; and 'Ciit*tlie 
former into six strips. He then explained to me 
that the object of the latter charm (which contains 
part of the 21st verse of the Soo'rat Cka'f, or 50th 
chapter of the Ckoor-a'n) was to open the boy'-s 
eyes in a supernatural manner ; to make his sight 
pierce into what is to us the invisible world. 

I had prepared, by the magician's direction, some 
frankincense and coriander- seed*, and a chafing^ 
dish with some live charcoal in it. These were now 
brought into the room, together with the boy who 
was to be employed ; he had been called in, by my 
desire, from among some boys in the street, return- 
ing from a manufactory; and was about eight or 
nine years of age. In reply to my inquiry respecting 
the description of persons who could see in the magic 
mirror of ink, the magician said that they were a 
boy not arrived at puberty, a virgin, a black female 
slave, and a pregnant woman. The chafing-dish 
was placed before him and the boy ; and the latter 
was placed on a seat. The magician now desired 
my servant to put some frankincense and cori- 
ander-seed into the chafing-dish ; then, taking hold 
of the boy's right hand, he drew, in the palm of it, 
a magic square, of which a copy is here given. The 
figures which it, contains are Arabic numerals. In 
the centre, he poured a little ink, and desired the 
boy to look into it, and to tell him if he Could' see 
•fris face reflected in it ; the boy replied that he saw 
his face clearly. The magician, holding the boy's 
hand all the while t, told him to continue lobking 
♦iirtently into the ink ; and not to raise his head. 

He then took one of the little strips of paper in- 

* He generally requires some benzoin to be added to tbese. 
y_^ t I'hia reminds us of animal magnetism. ■ '{ 
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Ma^e Dia§iam and Mirror of Ink. 

scribed with th^ forms of inyocation, and dropped it 
into the chafing*dish, upon the burning coals and 
perfumes, which had already filled the room with 
their snioke ; and as he did this, he commenced an 
indistinct muttering of words, which he continued 
dupng the whole process, excepting when h^ had to 
ask the boy a question, or to tell him what he was 
to say. The piece of paper containing the wmrds 
from the Ckoor-a'n, he placed inside the fore part 
of the boy's ta^ckee'yeh, pr scull-cap. He then asked 
him if he saw anything in the ink ; and was aii- 
swered " No ;" but about a minute after, the boy, 
trembling, and seeming much frightened, said, " T 
see a man sweeping the ground/' " When ly^ has 
done sweeping,** s^W the magi0ia^, " tell me.*' Bre- 
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seiiily, the boy s^icU '* He has done.'* The tntgi- 
ciau dien again interrupted his muttering to ask 
the hoy if he kuew what a he^/ruck {or flag) was ; 
and, being answered, ^^ Yes," desired him to say, 
^' Brifig a flag." The bay did so; and soon said, 
<*He has brought a flag." *«What colour is it?'' 
asked the magician : the boy replied, ^' Red.'^ He 
was told to call for another flag ; which he did ; and 
soon after he said that he saw another brought; 
and that it was black. In hke manner, he was told 
to call ibr a third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh ; 
whicl\ he described as being successively brought 
befpirft him ; specifying their colours, as white, green, 
bhick, red, and blue. The magician then asked him 
(as he did, also, each tune that a new flag was de- 
scribed as b^ng brought), ^' How many flags have 
you now before you ?" '*• Seven," answered the boy. 
While this was going on, the magidan put the second 
and third of the small strips of paper upon which 
the forms of invocation were written, into the chaf^- 
ingrdish ; and, fresh frankincense and coriander- 
seed having been repeatedly added, the fumes be- 
came painful to the eyes. When the boy had de- 
srxib^d the seven flags as appearing to him, he was 
desired to say, *' Bring the SooltaVs tent; and 
pitch it.'' This he did; and in about a minute 
after, he said, ^' Some men have brought the tent ; 
a large, green tent; they are pitching it;" and pre- 
sently he added, " they have set it up.'* *' Now," 
said the magician, ^* order the soldiers to come, and 
to pitch their camp around the tent of the Soolta'n." 
The boy did as he was desired; and immediately 
said, " I see a great many soldiers, vnth their tents : 
they have pitched the tents." He was then told to 
order that the soldiers should be drawn up in ranks ; 
and, having done so, he presently said, that he saw 
them thus arranged. The magician had put the 
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fouHb «f the little strips of paper into liie ch&4lBg(i^ 
dish; and* soon af^r, he did the same with the iif^. 
He now said, ^'Tell some of the people to briag- a 
fattfl." The boy gave the order reqtiired, and said, 
** I see a bull : it is red: four men are dragging it 
tloBg ; and three are beating it." He was told to 
clfisire them to kill it, and cut it up, and to put the> 
meet in sancepans, and cook it. He did as he was' 
diieeted; and described these operations as appa«> 
rently performed before his eyes. "Tell the sol* 
diers," said the magician, *' to eat it." Tbe boy ' 
did so; and said, "They are eating it. They have" 
doxie ; and are washing their hands." llie magiciaA 
then told him to call for the Soolta'n ; and the boy, 
having done this, said, "I see the Soolta'n riding ta 
his tent, on a bay horse ; and he has, on his head, 
a high red cap: he has alighted at his tent, and' 
sat (k>wn within it." " Desire them to bring cofl^e 
to the Soolta'n," said the magician, "and to form Hie 
court." These orders were given by the boy; and' 
he said that he saw them performed. The magidaii 
had put the last of the six little strips of paper into ■ 
the chafing-dish. In his mutterings I distinguished ■ 
nothing but the words of the written invocation, fre* 
quently repeated, excepting on two or three bcca« 
sions, when I heard him say, *' If they demand in^* ' 
formation, inform them ; and be ye veracious." 

He now addressed hiniself to me ; and asked me 
if I wished the boy to see any person who was ab- 
sent or dead. I named Lord Nelson ; of whom the' 
boy had evidently never heard ; for it was with much 
difficulty that he pronounced the name, after several 
trials. The magician desired the boy to say to the 
Soolta'n — '* My master salutes thee, and desires 
thee to bring Lord Nelson : bring him before my 
eyes, that I may see him, speedily?' The boy. then 
said so; and almost immedia^l^ added, '^Amc^ 
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sen^r is gone, and has returned, and bmugktttai 
Ti>an« dressed in a black* suit of- Enropeaxl cbthes:- 
the man has lost his left arm." He then paused fdt^ 
a moment or two; and, looking more fntetitly, and* 
more ck>sely, into the ink, said, "No, he has not' 
lost his left arm ; but it is placed to his breast/' • 
This correction made his description more striking* 
than it had been without it: since Lord Nelson- 
generally had his empty sleeve attached to the breast > 
c^his coat: but it was the right arm that he had 
lost. Without saying that I suspected the boy had 
made a mistake, I asked the magician whether the 
obfects appeared in the ink as if actually before the 
eyes, or as if in a glass, which makes the right ap^ 
pear left He answered, that they appeared as in 
a mirror. Thi rendered the boy's description fault- 
less. 

The next person I called for was a natire of ■ 
Egypt, who has been for many years resident in 
Poland, where he has adopted our dress; and who 
had been long confined to his bed by illness before ' 
I embarked for this country: I thought that his • 
name, one not very luicomnion in Egypt, might 
Qiake the boy describe him incorrectly; though' 
another boy, on the former visit of the magician, 
had described this same person as wearing a Euro- 
pean dress, like that in which I last saw him. In ' 
the present case the boy said, *'Here is a man 
brought on a kind of bier, and wrapped up in a 
sheet" This description would suit, supposing the 
person in question to be still confined to his bed, or 
if he be dcadf . The boy described his face as 

* Dark blue is called, by the modern Egyptians, es'wedt ■ 
which properly signifies biack, and is therefore so translated ^ 
here. 

f A fev months after this was written, I had the pleasnra. 
of hearing that the person here alluded to was in better- - 
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€olr«fed; and was told to order thai it shoold Ibe 
uncovered. This he did ; and then said, ^^ His ^e 
is pale; and he has mustaches, but no beard:'' 
which is correct. 

Several other persons were soccessively called for ; 
but the boy^ft descriptions of them were imperfect ; 
though not altogether incorrect. He represented 
each object as appearing less distinct than the pre- 
ceding one ; as if his sight were gradually becooning 
dim : he was a minute, or more, before he could give 
any account of the persons he professed to see to- 
wards the close of the performance ; and the magi- 
cian said it was useless to proceed with him. 
Another boy was then brought in ; and the magic 
square, &c. made in his hand; but he could see 
nothing. The magician said that he was too old. 

Though completely puzzled, I was somewhat dis- 
appointed with his performances, for they fell short 
of what he had accomplished, in many instances, in 
presence of certain of my friends and countrymen. 
On one of these occasions, an Englishman present 
ridiculed the performance, and said that nothing 
would satisfy him but a correct description of die 
appearance of his own father, of whom» he was sura, 
no one of the company had any knowledge. The 
boy, accordingly, having called by name for the per- 
son alluded to, described a man in a Frank dress, of 
course, with his hand placed to his head, wearing 
spectacles, and with one foot on the ground, and the 
other raised behind him, as if he were stepping down 
from a seat. The description was exactly true in 
every respect : the peculiar position of the hand was 
occasioned by an almost constant head-ache; and 
that of the foot or leg, by a stiff knee, caused by a 

health. Whether he was confined to his bed at the time 
when this experiment was performed, I have not been able to 
ascertain. 
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ftU £nmi a horse, in hunting*. I era asniYed that, mt 
this oecasion, the boy accurately described each per* 
eon and thing that was called for. On another os- 
casion, Shakspeare was described with the most 
piinute eorreetness, both as to person and dress ; and 
I might add several other cases in which the same 
magician has excited astonishment in the sober 
minds of Englishmen of my acquaintance. A short 
tinae since, after performing in Uie usual manner, by 
means of a boy, he prepared the magic mirror in the 
hand of a young English lady, who, on looking into 
it for a litttle while, said that she saw a broom 
sweeping the ground without anybody holding it, 
and was so much frightened that she would look no 
longer. 

I have stated these facts partly from my own expe- 
rience, and partly as they came to my knowledge on 
the authority of respectable persons. The reader 
may be tempted to think, that, in each instance, the 
boy saw images produced by some reflection in the 
ink ; but this was evidently not the case y or that he 
was a confederate, or guided by leading questions. 
That there was no confederacy, I satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, by selecting the boy who performed the part 
above described in my presence from a number of 
others passing by in the street, and by his rejecting 
a present which I afterwards offered him with the 
view of inducing him to confess that he did not really 
see what he had professed to have seen. I tried the 
veracity of another boy on a subsequent occasion in 
the same manner ; and the result was the same. 
The experiment often entirely fails ; but when the 
boy employed is right in one case, he generally is so 
in all : when he gives, at first, an account altogether 
wrong, the magician usually dismisses him at once, 
saying that he is too old. The perfumes, or excited 
imagination, or fear, may be supposed to affect the 
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▼iflion of the boy who describes objects as appearing 
to faun in the ink ; but, if so, why does he see ex- 
actly what is required, and objects of which he can 
have had no previous particnilar notion ? Neither I 
nor others have been able to discover any clue by 
which to penetrate the mystery; and if the reader be 
alike unable to give the solution, I hope that he will 
not allow the above account to induce in his mind 
any degree of scepticism with respect to other port* 
tiotts of this work. 
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Chaptbr XIII. 

CHARACTSR. 

1%B natnral or innate character of the modem £gyp*> 
tians is altered, in a femarkable degnree, by their lelir: 
gion, laws, and government, as well as by the climate 
and other causes ; and to form a just opinion of it is, 
therefore, very difficult. We may, however, confidently 
state, that they are endowed, in a higher degree than 
most other people, ivith some of the more important 
mental qualities, particularly, quickness of apprehen- 
sion, a ready wit, and a retentive memory. In youth, 
they generally possess these and other intellectual 
powers ; but the causes above alluded to gradually 
lessen their mental energy. 

Of the leading features of their character, none is 
more remarkable than their religious pride. They 
regard persons of every other faith as the children of 
perdition ; and such, the Moo^lim is early taught to 
despise*. It is written in the Ckoor-a'n, " O ye 
who have become believers, take not the Jews of 
Christians for your friends : they are friends, one. to 
another ; but whosoever of you taketh them for his 
friends, he, surely, is one of them f ." From motives 
of politeness, or selfish interest, these people will some- 
times talk with apparent liberality of sentiment, anS 
even make professions of ^endship, to a Christian 

* I am credibly informed that children in Egypt are often 
taught, at school, a regular set of curses to denounce upon the 
persons and property of Christians, Jews, and all other unbe~ 
lievers in the religion of Monham'mad. 

t Chap. v.> ver. 56, 
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(particularly to a European), whom, in their hearts, 
they contemn : but as the Moofi^lims of Egypt judge 
of the Franks in general from the majority of those 
in their towns, some of whom are outcasts from their 
native countries, and othem, men under no moral 
restraint, they are hardly to be blamed for despising 
them. The Christiana are, however, generally treated 
with civility by the people of Egypt : the Moos^lims 
being as remarkable for Hmr toleration as for thdr 
contempt of unbelievers* 

It is considered the highest honour, among the 
Moos'lims, to be religious ; but the desire to appear 
so leads many into h3ipocri8y and pharisaics^ osten- 
tation. When a Mooffiim is unoccupied by business 
or amusement or conversation, he is often heard to 
utter aome pious ejaculation. If a wicked thought, or 
the remembrance of a wicked action that he has com- 
mitted, trouble him, he sighs forth, ^' I beg forgiveness 
of Ood, the Great * !" The shopkeeper, wh^ not 
engaged with customers, nor enjoying his pipe, ofWn 
employs bimaeif, in the sight and hearing of the pas- 
sengers in ihe street, in reciting a chi^pter of the 
Ckoor-a^n, or in repeating tot himself those eKpressions 
in praise of God which often follow the ordiiiary 
prayers, and are counted with ihe beads; and in the 
same public manner he pFays.-T-The Moos^lims fre- 
quently swear by God (hut not irreverently) ; iMid 
also, by the Prophet, and by the h^ad) or beard, of 
the person they address. When one is told any- 
thing that excites his surprise ^nd disbelief, he gene- 
rally exclaims, '' wa-flah?'' or, '' vHk-UalH?'' (by 
God ?) ; and the otheir replies, " WhUa'hi /" — \s on 
ordinary occasions before eating and drinking, so, 
also, on taking medicine, commencing a ^vritii^ or 
any important undertaking, and before many a trimng 

• Athigh'Jir AUa'k el-'Ax^^m. 
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aet, it is ibcdr habit to say, '^ In the name ci God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful;" and after the act, 
" Praise be to God." — When two persons make any 
considerable bargain, they recite together the lirst 
chapter of the Ckoor-a'n (the Fa't'hhah). In case of 
a debate on any matter of business or of opinion, it 
is common for one of the parties, or a third person 
who may wish to settle the dispute, or to cool the dis- 
putants, to exclaim, " Blessing on the Prophet* !" — 
*' O God, favour himf '' is said, in a low voice, by 
the other or others ; and they then continue the argu- 
ment ; but generally with moderation. 

Religious ejaculations oflen interrupt conversa^n 
upon trivial and even licentious subjects, in Egyptian 
society ; sometimes, in such a manner that a person 
not well acquainted with the character of this people 
would perhaps imagine that they intended to make 
religion a jest. In m^ny of their most indecent songs, 
the name of God is frequently introduced ; s^^d this 
is certainly done without any pr^lane motive, but from 
the habit of often mentioning the name of the Deity 
in vain, and of praising Him on every trifling occa- 
sion of surprise, or in testimony of admiration of 
anything uncommon. Thus, a libertine, describing 
his impressions on the first sight of a charming girl 
(in one of the. grossest songs I have ever seen or 
heard even in the Arabic language), exclHinis", " Ex- 
tolled be He who formed thee, O full moQn !" — and 
this and many similar expressions are comrnqn in 
many other songs and odes : but what is most re- 
markable in the song particularly alluded to above 
is a profane comparison with which it tern>inate&. I 
shall adduce, as an example of the strange manner 
in which licentiousness and religion ana often blended 

* Eg'Sal'ah ^a-nrneh'ee (for r- ^dl'a-n-neb'ee) ; or " Bless ye 
(or bltfss thou) the Prophet I" — SaiUoo (or aalUee) 'a^n-neb'te, 
f AUaJhwm (for AUcfhoom'md) tal'lee 'aiey'h. 
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togeilier in vulgar Egyptian poetry and rhyming prose, 
a translation of the last three stanzas of an ode on 
love and wine : — 

*^ She granted me a reception, the graceful of form, 
afler her distance and coyness. I kissed her teeth 
and her cheek; and the cup rang in her hand. The 
odours of musk and ambergris were difiused by a 
person whose form surpassed the elegance of a 
straight and slender branch. She spread a bed of 
brocade ; and I passed the time in uninterrupted 
happiness. A Turkish fawn enslaved me. 

" Now I beg forgiveness of God, my Lord^ for all 
my faults and sins ; and for all that my heart hath 
said. My members testify against me. Whenever 
grief oppresses me, O Lord, Thou art my hope 
from whatever afflicts me. Thou knowest what 1 
say, and what I think. Thou art the Bountifid^ 
the Forgiving ! I implore thy protection : then par- 
don me. 

^' And I praise that benignant being* whom a 
cloud was wont to shade; the comely: how great 
was his comeliness ! He will intercede for us on the 
day of judgment, when his haters, the vile, the poly- 
iheists, shall be repentant. Would that I might 
i always, as long as I live, accompany the piigrimB^ to 
perform the circuits and worship and courses, and lite 
'in luiinterrupted happiness !" > 

. In translating the first of the above s€anzd9, I 
hav^ substituted the feminine for the masculine pto- 
jioun: for, in the original, the former is metdit, 
though the latter is used; as is commonly the case 
in similar compositions of the Egyptians. — One of 
my M oos'lim friends having just called on lAe, al^r 
my writing the above remarks, I read to him the iafRt 
four stanzas of this ode ; and asked him if he con- 

* The Prophet. 
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Bider<^ it proper thus to mix up religidri witli de^ 
bauckery. He answered, " Perfectly proper : a man 
relates his having committed sins ; and then priiys 
to God for forgriyeness, and blesses the Prophet.*' — 
^* But," said J, '' this is an ode written to be chanted 
for the amusement of persons who take pleasure in 
unlawful indulgences : and see here, when I close 
the leaves, the page which celebrates a debauch 
eoujies in contact, face to face, with that upon which 
are written the names of the Deity : the com- 
n^emoration of the pleasures of sin is placed upon 
the prayer for forgiveness/' "That is nonsense," 
replied my friend : " turn the book over : place that 
side upwards which is now downwards; and then 
the case will be the reverse; sin covered by for- 
giveness : and God, whose name be exalted, hath 
said in the Excellent Book, ^ Say, O my servants 
who have transgressed against your own souls, de- 
spair not of the mercy of God ; seeing that God for- 
giveth all sins : for He is the Forgiving ; the Mer- 
ciful*.* '' — His answer reminds me of what I hav6 
often observed, that the generality of Moos^lims, a 
most inconsistent people, are every day breaking 
their law in some point or other, trusting that two 
words (" Astugh'fir AUaTi," or " I beg forgiveness of 
God ") will cancel every transgression. He had a 
jcopy of the Ckoor-a'n in his hand; and on my turn- 
ing it over to look for the verse he had quoted, I 
found in it a scrap of paper containing some words 
from the venerated volume : he was about to burn 
this piece of paper, lest it should fall out, and be 
tjiodden upon ; and on my asking him whether it was 
allowable to do so, he answered, that it might either 
be burnt, or thrown into running water ; but that it 
was better to burn it, as the words would ascend in 

* Ckoor-a'n, chap* szzix., ver. 64. 
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tte flumes, and be conveyed by angels to heaven. — 
Sbmetimes the Ckoor-a'n is quoted in jest, even by 
persons of strict religious principles. For instance, 
the following equivocal and evasive ansvrer was once 
suggested to me on a person's asking of me a present 
of a watch, which, I must previously mention, is called 
*' sa"ah,** a word which signifies an " hour,*' and the 
*• period of the general judgment:" — " Verily, the 
fK^*ah shall (iome : I will surely make it to appear " 
(chap. XX;, ver. 15). 

Thei*e are often met with, in Egyptian society, per- 
sons who will introduce an apposite quotation from 
the Okoor-a'n or the Traditions of the Prophet in 
common conversation, whatever be the topic ; and an 
interruption of this kind is not considered, as it would 
be in general society in our own country, either hy- 
pocritical or annoying ; but rather occasions expres- 
sions, if not feelings, of admiration; and oflen 
diverts the hearers from a trivial subject to matters 
of ^ more serious nature. The Moos'limS of Egypt, 
and, I believe, those of other countries, are generally 
fond of conversing on religion ; and the most preva- 
lent mode of entertaining a party of guests among the 
higher and middle ranks in this place (Cairo) is the 
recital of a khulfnieh (or the whole of the Ckoor-a'n), 
which is chanted by fick'ees, hired for the purpose ; 
or the performance of a zikr^ which has been before 
mentioned. Few persons among them would venture 
to say, that they prefer hearing a concert of music to 
the performance of a khut'meh or zikr ; and they 
certainly do take great pleasure in the latter per- 
formances. The manner in which the Ckoor-a'n is 
sometimes chanted is, indeed, very pleasing ; though 
I must say, that a complete khut'meh is, to me* ex- 
tremely tiresome. With the religious zeal of the 
Moos'lims, I am daily struck : yet I have oflen won- 
dered that they so seldom attempt to make converte 
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to tlieir fkith. Oki my expressing my surprise^ as I 
have frequently done, at their indifference with respect 
to the propagationof their religion, contrasting it with 
the conduct of their ancestors of the early ages of 
El-Isla'm, I have generally been answered — '* Of 
what use would it be if I could convert a thousand 
infidels? Would it increase the number of the faith- 
ful? By no means : the number of the faithful is 
dectiBed by God ; and no act of man can increase or 
diminish it." The contending against such an an« 
swer would have led to an interminable dispute : so I 
never ventured a reply. I have heard quoted, by way 
of apology for their neglecting to make proselytes, 
the following words of the Ckoor-a'n': " Dispute not 
against those who have received the Scriptures*" 
(namely^ the Christians and Jews), without the 
words immediately following — " unless in the mildest 
manner ; except against such of them as behave 
injuriously [towards you] : aiid say [unto them] we 
believe in [the revelation] that hath been sent down 
unto us, and [also in that] which hath been sent 
down unto you : and our God and your God is one." 
This precept is, however, generally considered as ab- 
rogated by that of the sword : if it were acted upon 
by the Moos'lims, it might perhaps lead to disputes 
Which would make them more liberal-minded, and 
much better informed. 

The respect which most modern Moos'lims pay to 
liieir Prophet is almost idolatrous. They very fre- 
quently swear by him ; and many of the most 
learned, as well as the ignorant^ often implore his 
intercession. Pilgrims are generally much more 
affected on visiting his tomb than in performing any 
other religious rite. There are some Moos'lims who 
will hot do' anything that the Prophet is not recorded 

* Chap. xxix.« ver. 45. 
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'fb We ^ne; and who particalaify abi^fkiki 4Mki 
eatidg anything that he did not eat, though its hnr- 
^lliessbe undoubted. The Ima'm Ahh'mad Il/ii 
• Hhani'bal would not even eat water-melons, because, 
"aldibugh he knew that the Prophet ate them, he 
could not learn whether he ate them with or without 
the rind, or whether he broke, bit, or cut them : aiid 
he forbad a woman, who questioned him as to the 
propriety of the act, to spin by the light of torches 
passing in the street by night, which were not her 
own property, because the Prophet had not mentioiied 
whether it was lawful to do so, and was not known to 
have ever availed himself of a light belonging to 
another person. Without that person's leave. I once, 
admiring some very pretty pipe-bowls, asked liie 
maker why he did not stamp them with his name. 
He answered ** God forbid ! My name is Ahh'mad " 
(one of the names of the Prophet) : " would you have 
me put it in the fire ?'* — I have heard adduced as 
one of the subjects of complaint against the preseifit 
Ba'sha, his causing the camels and horses of the 
government to be branded with his names of *• Mo- 
hham'mad 'Al'ee.** " In the first place," sdd a 
friend of mine, who mentioned this fact to me, " the 
iron upon which are engraved these names, names 
which ought to be so much venerated, the names -of 
the Prophet (God favotu* and preserve him !), and llis 
Nephew (may God be well pleased with him !), isput 
into the fire, which is shocking: then it is appHed-to 
the neck of a camel ; and causes blood, which is 
impure, to flow, and to pollute the sacred names bcMih 
upon the iron and upon the animal's skin : and when 
the wound is healed, how probable is it, and almost 
certain and unavoidable, that the camel will, when he 
lies down, lay his neck upon something unclean." 

A similar feeling is the chief reason why the 
Moos'lims object to printing their books. They 
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.fl9aY€oly a book (I do not remembecto himo 
i one) thai does not contain the name of God: 
it is a rule among them to commence every boojc 
with the words '^ In the name of God, the C6flp*> 
passionate, the Merciful/' and to begin the preface 
or introduction by praising God, and blessing the 
Prophet ; and they fear some impurity might be con- 
tracted by the ink that is applied to the name of the 
Deity, in the process of printing, or by the paper to 
be impressed with that sacred name, and perhaps with 
words taken from the Ckoor-a'n : they fear, also, that 
their books, becoming very cheap by being printed, 
would fall into the hands of infidels; and are much 
shocked at the idea of using a brush composed of 
hogs' hair (which was at first done here) to apply 
the ink to the name, and often to. the words, of God. 
Heoee, books have hitherto been printed in Egypt 
only by order of the government : but two or three 
persons have lately applied for, and received, per- 
mission to make use of the government-press. I am 
acquainted with, a bookseller here who has long been 
desirous of printing some books which he feels sure 
would bring him considerable profit; but cannot over- 
come his scruples as to the lawfulness of doing so. 
. The honour which^ the Moos'lims show to the 
Ckoor-a'n is very striking. They generally take care 
never to hold it, or suspend it, in such a manner as 
that it shall be below the girdle ; and they deposit it 

. upon a high and clean place ; and never put another 
book, or anything else, on the top of it. On quoting 

. from . it, they usually say, " He whose name be 
exalted" (or " God, whose name be exalted") ** hath 
said, in the Excellent Book." They consider it ex- 
tremely improper that the sacred volume should be 
touched by a Christian or a Jew, or any other person 
not a believer in its doctrines ; though some of them 
are induced, by covetousness, but very rarely, to sell 
VOL. J. z 
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Mpies of it to meh persons. It is even forhidden to 
the Moos'lim to touoh it unless he be in a state of 
legal purity; and henoe, these words of the book 
itself — '' None shall touch it but those who are 
elean * "--«^re often stamped upon the cover. The 
same remarks apply, also, to anything upon which is 
inscribed a passage of the Ckoor^a'n. It is remark- 
able, however, that most of the old Arab coins bear 
inscriptions of words fVom the Ckoor-a n, or else the 
testimony of the faith ('' There is no deity but God : 
Mohham'mad is God's Apostle "} ; notwithstanding 
they were intended for the use of Jews and Chris- 
tians, ,as well as Moos'limsi but I have heard this 
practice severely condemned.-— On my once asking 
one of my Moos'lim friends whether figs were 
esteemed wholesome in Egypt, he answered, *' Is 
not the fig celebrated in the Ckoor-^a^n ? God swears 
by it: ^ By the fig and the olive!' " (chap, xcv., 
ver. 1). 

There is certainly much enthusiastic piety in the 
character of the modern Moosflims, notwithstanding 
their inconsistencies and superstitions : such, at least» 
is generally the case* There are, I believe, very few 
professed Moos'lims who are really unbelievers ; and 
these dare not openly declare their unbelief. I have 
heard of two or three such, who have been rendered 
so by long and intimate intercourse with Europeans; 
and have met with one materialist, who has often had 
long discussions with me. In preceditig chapters of 
this work, several practices indicative of the religious 
feeling which prevails among the Moos'iims of Elgypt 
have been incidentally mentioned. Religious appeals 
are generally used by the beggars in this country : 
some examples of these will be given hereafler. Of 
a similar nature, also, are the cries of many of the 

* Ckoo^a'n, chap. Ivi.^ vei. 78* 
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]^noii8 wfab sell ve^tables, &c. TbUB try of tb* 
nightly watehman in the quarter in which I lived lit 
Cairo during my first visit struck me as remarkable 
for its beauty and sublimity — ^ I proclaim the abed* 
lute glory of the living King, who sleepeth not nor 
dieth*/' The present watclunan, in the same quof^ 
ter, exclaims, **0 Lord! O Everlasting t!" Many 
other ilhistrations of the religious character of the 
people whom I am endeavouring to portray might be 
added. I must, however, here acknowledge, that reli** 
gion has much declined among them and most others 
of the same faith. Whoever has been in the bftbit of 
conversing familiarly with the modem Moos^lims, 
must often have heard them remark, with a sigh, '^It 
is the end of time !*•--** The world has fhllen into infi- 
delity.*'— They are convinced that the present state of 
fiheir religion is a proof that the end of the world iff 
neaf . llie mention which I have made, in a fbrmei' 
chapter, of some of the tenets of the Wah'ha'bees, as 
being those of the primitive Moos'lims, shows how 
much ttie generality of the modem professors of the 
iUth of the CkooiS«i'n have deviated from the pre^ 
cepts originally delivered to its disciples. 

Influenced by their belief in predestination^ the 
men display, in times of distt^essing uncertainty, an 
exemplary patience, and after any afflicting event, a 
remarkable degree of resignation and fortitude, ap- 
proaching nearly to apathy |; generally exhibiting 
tlieir sorrow only by a sigh, and the exclamation ^ 
Aflah kefe^m ! (God is bountiful !) ! but the wmnen, 

* Soobhha^n el-mefik ei-hhei' ef^ez^ee la^ yena!m we^a 
yetnoo'i! 

t Yafruhb! Ya^ dtifim, 

I They are not, however, so apathetic as some travirileis 
)iave supposed ; for it is not uaconamon to see them waep ; 
and such a demonstration of feeling is not considered by them 
as unmanly : even heroes are frequently represented, in thei? 
remaneds and histories^ as weeping under heavy affliction. 

^^ I 
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•n^the oontniry, give vent to their grief by the most 
83(travagant cries and shrieks. While the Christian 
blatnes himself for every untoward event which he 
thinks he has brought upon himself, or might have 
avoided, the Moos'lim enjoys a remarkable serenity of 
mmd in all the vicissitudes of life. When he sees his 
end approaching, his resignation is still conspicuous : 
he exclaims, ^^ Verily to God we belong ; and verily 
to Him we return !" and to those who inquire respect- 
ing his state, in general his reply is, '* Praise be to 
God ! Our Lord is bountiful !''— His belief in pre- 
destinatwn does not, however, prevent his taking any 
step to attain an object that he may have in view ; not 
being perfectly absolute, or unconditional : nor does 
it in general make him careless of avoiding danger ; 
for he thinks himself forbidden to do so by these 
words of the Ckoor-an^, ** Throw not [yourselves] 
with your hands into perdition ;*' excepting in some 
cases ; as in those of pestilence and other skknesses ; 
being commanded, by the Prophet, not to go into 
a dty where there is a pestilence, nor to come oat 
from it. The lawfulness of quarantine is contested 
among Moos'lims; but the generality of them con- 
demn it. 

The same belief in predestination renders the 
Moofl^lim utterly devoid of presumption with regard 
to his future actions, or to any future events. He never 
i^aks of anything that he intends to do, or of any 
circumstance whi(^ he expects and hopes may come 
to pass, without adding, " if it be the will of God f ;" 
and, in like manner, in speaking of a past event of 
which he is not certain, he generally prelfaces or con* 
chides what he says with the expression *' God is all* 
knowing J." 

Benevolence and charity to the poor are virtues 

* Chap. ii.,v«r. 191. Jn-^ha^^UiA. I AUaf Moo 4ifaSmm. 
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UMbSi tHe ffi^ypliattB ^sess iti i^ eminiNi4'<i<igNi» 
ttBsA wbich are instSUed lAtd their liea^by n^Hgim^h 
but from their own proABBioB it appeam chat ^tb^, wtef 
«B much excited to the giving of ftlms by- the ei^pei^H 
ttition of enjoyifig' emrrespoiidiilg rewai^s Jn heaven^, 
as by pity for the distreftaes of ddeir fellowHQreatiHn[Q% 
or a disibterested wish to do the will of Qod. U maft 
he attribnted^ in eoma metifittre, to tiie eharitable diiM 
position of the iahabitakits^ that bei^^fan arB'aa^ 
numerotiB in Cairo. The maay haadsooie S^e^U^ 
orpuUic IbuntaiiiB (buUdings erected and eadovnad 
for the giratuitDia eupply of w^ter to paicapgiei^i. 
wkkiii aie seea ito this city^ and the more humbte 
atMlctrares of the mxti& kind in the Milages and ^raddsy 
aire monuments of the saute Tirttte^ 

In my e^lier intercourse with ttie peq>k of Egypl^ 
I was miich pleased al obsetving theh humanilyrtu 
dumb atiimals ; to see a person, who gathered toge^ 
tiveir the folds of his loose clothes to prevent tMr^ 
eoming in contact tdth a dog, throw, to the ixnpiinei 
animal, a portion of thii bread winch he waa eatingir 
Mmrdi^rs, burglaries, ahd other, atroei^us crimen, Wi^ 
then very rare among them. Now, however, I dfui 
the generality of the Egyptians very mudi chaBgiedl 
fb^the worse, vnth respect to their humanity to birutes 
and to their fellow-creatures. The increased severity 
of the government seems, as might be expeipted^ ta 
have engendei^ tyranny, and an increase wi aver^ 
crime, in the people^ It is shocking le see.^ 
ihisemble asses which are used for carrying dust, &a; 
in Cairo ; many of them with large crimson wound^ 
like cartnmeles, constantly chafed by rough ropes lof 
the fibres of the palm-tree which are attacked to lh« 
back part of the pack-saddle. The dogs in thestireetf 
are fVequently b^ten, both by boys and men, fte>m 
mere wantonness; and I often see children amusing 
«hem^ves \vlQi molesting th6 eM^ ^K4u^weee>^^ 

z3 
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^Iwiiig two or three months after my last arcimj 
heore, were ooeurrenoes of almost every week. Most 
of the Turkish governors of districts used to exercise 
i;veat oppression over the felWhhee'n; but siooe 
persons of the latter class have been put in the places 
of the former they .have exceeded their predecessors 
in tyranny ; and it is a common remark, that they 
are '' more execrable than the Turks f." 

Though I now frequently see the houseless di^ 
beaten in the streets of Cittro, and that when quits 
inofiensive and quiet, I still often observe menfeedr 
in^ them with bread, &c. ; and the persons who*4ki 
so are mostly poor men. In every district of this oitj 
are many small troughs, which are daily replenished 
with water for the dogs. In each street where thete 
are shops, a sack'cka receives a small monthly- «aiti 
^meach shopman for sprinkling the street, aiid fill- 
ing the trough or troughs for the dogs in that street 
There is also a dogs'-hrough under almost every shop 
of a shurbet/lee, or seller of sherbets. — ^It may here 
be mentbned, that the dogs of Cairo, few of whiofa 

* I think it proper to remark here, that I have good reafon 
for beUeving Burckhardt to have been misinformed when 
stating (see his Arabic Proverbs, No. 393) that children in the 
East (m Egypt, &c.} torture serpents by patting them i&to a 
leather bag, then throwing unslaked lime upon them, and 
pouring water on it. I find no one who has heard of aud& 
GiuMty ; and it is not likely that bovs in this country woi44 
dare to put a serpent in a ba^ (for they are excessively afraid 
of this reptile), or would give several piasters for a bag to 
destroy in this manner. The proverb upon which this state-* 
ment is founded perhaps alludes to a mode of dfngtnjitMg-mf^ 
peats; but not for sport. 

f << The oppression of the Turks, rather than the justice oC 
the Arabs,** is a proverb often heard from the mouth of the 
Arab peasant ; who, in this case, applies the term '' Arabs*' 
to his own class, instead of the Bed'awees,- to whom it properly 
belong!. See Buiekhaidt's « Anbie Proverbs,*^ No« 176« 
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Jnnreiiiiaslas, eompose regular and diitnwi tribes; 
amd the dogs of each tribe confine themselves ; to k 
certain district or quarter, from which tbey invariabty 
diase away any strange dog that, may veatans lo 
inti^ode. These animals are very numerous in Gam^ 
They are generally careiul to avoid comingdn contact 
with the men ; as if they knew that the niajonly of 
1;he people of the dty regarded them as unclean : bat 
they often bark at persons in the Frank dressi; and 
at nighty they annoy every passenger. They are of 
use in eating the ofiy thrown out from the butcheraf 
^ops, and irom houses. Many dogs- also pnvwl 
about the mounds of rubbish around the metro{k>liS'; 
and these, with the vultures, feed upon the caroases 
of the camels, asses, &c., that die in the town< They 
are mostly of a sandy colour; and seem to partake oif 
Uie form and disposition of the jackal. 

The general opinion of the Moos^lims, whidi hokb 
the> dog to be unclean, does not prevent their keeping 
this animal as a house-guard, and sometimes even as 
a pet. A curious case of this kind occurred a short> 
time ago. A woman in this city, who had n^thei^ 
husband nor child nor friend to solace her, made a 
dog her companion. Death took this only associate 
from her ; and, in her grief and her affection for it,' 
she determined to bury it ; and not merely to commit 
it to the earth without ceremony, but to inter it as a 
Mo€K/lim, in a respectable tomb, in the cemetery. oC 
fee Ima'm Esh-Sha'fe'ee, which is regarded as eepe^ 
cially sacred. She washed the dog according to the 
tules prescribed to be observed in the case of a dcr 
ceased Moos'lim, wrapped it in handsome graver 
clothes, sent for a bier, and put it in ; then hired 
several wailing-women ; and, with them, performed a 
regular lamentation. This done (but not without ex^ 
citing the wonder of her neighbours, who could noi 
conjecture what perspn in her house was dead, yet 
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IVOOM ndl inthi^^ he^kuM she ni^VBr asBOdttM <^i«fi0lr 
llMiii), ishe hii«d a number of chAiitera» tQ hiMd.tilii, 
fiikieklftl-j^toedsiHKMi, and fkihodl-boy», tositog, and ^riff 
tbe Ckoor-afn before the bimr; and the train \M»I. 
fi»ith in ire^et»table order; hetfaelf and the hiifisd 
^iMiHfl^-wottito following ihe biier, and r«nding tbe 
air Mth thetr shrike i but the preceBsien had not 
advanced tnany steps, when one of thit female n^ighr 
bours tttntored to ask the afflieted lady wh4> the l^ei^on. 
wn» that was dead ; and was answered^ ** 14 la mf, 
poor child." The inquirer charged her with ntleriaf r 
a <lditehood ; and the bereained lady botifeMttd tbit il. 
WAS her dogi begging, at the same Hme, thafe Imt. 
iAiqai«itit« neighbmir woijdd not divulge tb^ fM»el A. 
bttt, for an ]^^tian woman to ke^ a aeciet) aaJL 
sn6h a secret, was impossible : it was immediately ttKiji 
known to the by-etanden; and a mob^ In iii> gdiNl 
humour, soon ieolteeted, and put a st»p to 4hi fkiieraL 
The chanters and the singing-boya and w«iltegk 
wtimen vented their rage against ihair empk)^ ('a*' 
soon as they had secured their money) foir havftig: 
ttitede fools of them ; and if the pollee had met inttsr- 
ftiedy she would probably have fbllen a vietim toi 
popular fury*. . /* 

It te a curioils fbct^ that, in Cairo, houseleaa^atn 
ak« fed at the expense of the Cka^dee \ or, rathelri 
ahitOi^t wholly ^t his exp^nse^ Every aHemoMi;.*^ 
qte&htlty of offal is brought intd the gnsat ^oCdsIr 
befbre th« Mahh'ken/eh; and the cats are cdMLi 

* b'l^erbelot mentions a somewhat similiur case-, fe wM^: 
a Tark, having barfed a favoarfte dog, ifilk fotttt mteioivft) 
wtpe^t, itt hit gaiden, was accoted) before t)»» Ck^A|f^>tt£ 
kaviog interred the animal with the ceremonies pr^iaMl^a|^^ 
the burial of a Moos'Um, and escaped panishment ^rhans a 
severe one) by informing the judge that his dog had ttatfi'jl^ 
in% leaving to him (the CkaMee) a sum ofasot wy t'' ( If i U JIi r 
th^tteOrlentftle,att.Oadht.) ...v. v^.ji 
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U^eihet to eat. The Soolta'n Ez-ZJlar Beybu/s 
(as I learn ftom ihe Ba'sh Ka'tib of the Cka'dee) 
bequeathed a garden, which is called gheyt el^ 
c^ooiftah (or the garden of the cat), near his mosque, 
in the north of Cairo, for the benefit ai the cats: 
but this garden has been sold, over and over again, 
by the trustees and purchasers : the fcnrmer sold it, 
on pretence of its being too much out of order to be 
rendered productive, excepting at a considerable ex- 
pense ; and it now produces only a hJiekr .(or quit- ^ 
rent) of fifteen piasters a year, to be applied to the 
maintenance of the destitute cats. Almost the whole 
expense of their support has, in consequence, fallen 
upon the Ckafdee, who, by reason €f his office, is the 
gfiardian of this and all other charitable and pious 
legacies, and must suffer for the neglect of his pre- 
d^ssors. Latterly, however, the duty of feeding the 
cats has been very inadequately performed. Many 
persons in Cairo, when they wish to get rid of a cat, 
sttftd or take it to the Cka'dee's house, and let it loose 
in the great court. 

The affability of the Egyptians towards each other 
h»s been mentioned in a preceding chapter. To- 
wards foreigners who do not conform with their 
manners and customs, and profess the same way of 
thanking, they are polite in their address, but cold 
and reserved, or parasitical, in conversation. With 
such persons, and even among themselves, they often 
betray much impertinent curiosity. They are gene- 
rally extremely afiraid of making to themselves ene-' 
mies ; and this fear frequently induces them to uphold 
each other, even when it is criminal to do so. 

Cheerfulness is another remarkable characteristic 
of this people. Some of them profess a great con- 
tempt for frivolous amusements ; but most take plea- 
sure in such pastimes; and it is surprising to see 
how easily they are amused: wherever there ar^ 
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trowds, noifle, and bustle, they are delighted. la 
theilr public festivals, there ii little to amuse a peiwm 
of good education ; but the Egyptians enjoy them as 
much as we do the bestof ourentertainmeiits. Those 
of the lower otders s&ttn to be extiemely happy with 
€titit pipes and coffee, ailer the oocnpationa of the 
day, in the society of the coflfee-shop. 

Hospitality is a virtue for which the natives of the 
East in general are highly and deservedly admired; 
ftnd the people of Egypt ale well entitled to eominen- 
dation on this account A wotd which aigiuftes 
literally " a person on a journey" (jmootafjir) is the 
term most commonly employed in this countiy in the 
sense of a visitor or guest. There are very few peiv 
sons here who would think of sitting down to a meal, 
f f there were a stmnger in the house, wiihoat inviting 
him to partake of it, unless the lattec were a meaial; 
In which case, he would be invited to eat with ikm 
servants. It would be considaed a shameful vi<^- 
lion of good manners if a Moa^hm abstiined ham 
ordering the table to be prepared at the usual time 
because a visitor happened to be present. Persolu of 
the middle classes in this country, if tivingin a retited 
situation, sometimes take their supper before the door 
of their house, and invite every passengnr of leapeci- 
able appearance to eat with th^n. This is very com* 
monly done among the lower orden. In cities and 
large towns, claims on hospitdity are unirequeot; as 
there are many weka'lehs, or kha'ns, where strangers 
may obtain lodging $ and food is very easily proeuied: 
hut in the villages, travellers are often lodged and 
entertained by the Sheykh or some other inh^tant; 
and if the guest be a person of the middle or higher 
classes, or even not very poor, he gives a present la 
his host*s servants, or to the host himself. In the 
desert, however, a present is seldom received from a 
guest.-— The account of Abraham's entertaining^ the 
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Aree Mgieb, related in the Bible, preaenia a perfect 
pkliire of the manner in which a modern Bed'awe^ 
tbeykh receives travellers arriving at his encampment 
He immediately orders his wife or women to make 
faread ; slaughters a sheep or some other animal, and 
diteses it in haste ; and bringing milk and any other 
pvoviaiona that he may have ready at hand> with the 
bread, and ibe meat which he has dressed, sets them 
before his guests. If these be persons of high rank» 
be ataods by them while they eat ; as Abraham did 
in the ease above alluded to. Most Bed'awees will 
sufier almost any injury to themselves or their fami* 
lies rather than allow their guests to be ill-treated 
while under their protection. There are Arabs who 
even regard the chastity of their wives as not too 
IH«csious to be sacrificed for the gratification of then* 
guests^; and at an encampment of the BishV^ee'n, 
I ascertained that there are many persons in this 
gfiai tribe, which inhabits a large portion of the 
desert between the Nile and the Red Sea, who offer 
their unmarried daughters to their guests, merely from 
motives of hospitality, and not for hire. 

There used to be, in Cairo, a numerous class of 
peteons called Toofe^kdyth^ or Toofeyfiees (that is* 
Spongers), who, taking advantage of the hospitality 
of their countrymen, subsisted entirely by spunging ; 
but this class has, of late, very mudi decreased in 
number. Wherever there was an entertainment^ 
some of these worthies were almost sure to be found; 
and it was only by a present of money that they could 
be induced to retire from the company. They even 
^*aveUed about the countary, without the smallest coin 
in their pockets, intruding themselves into private 
houses whenever they wanted a meal, or practising 
various tricks for this purpose. Two of them, Ixvan 

* See Burckhardf 8 Notes on the Bedouins^ &o.; 8vo. edition, 
vehio pp^ 179 and 180. 
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told> a little while since, deteraiined ia go 4o ^k» fc»- 

tival of the seyd £1-Bed'awee, at Tuixta; an easy 
\ journey of two days and a half from Cairo. Walking 
at their leisure, they arrived at the small iowuci 
Ckalyoo^h at the end of their first day*8 journey ; and 
there found themselves at a loss for a si:^per. One 
of them went to the Cka'dee ; and, after saluting him, 
said — " O Cka'dee, I am a traveller from the Shivc- 
kee'yeh, going to Musr; and I have a companion 
who owes me fifty purses, which he has with him at 
present, and tefuses to give me ; and I am actually in 
want of them." '* Where is he ?'' said the Cka'dee. 
*^ Here, in this town," answered the complainant The 
Cka'dee sent a rasoo'l to hring the accused ; and in 
the meantime, expecting considerable fees for a judg- 
ment in such a case, ordered a good supper to be 
prepared ; which Cka'dees of country towns or villages 
generally do under similar circumstances. The two 
men were invited to sup and sleep before the case was 
tried. Next morning, the parties were examined: 
the accused admitted that he had in his posseaaiwi 
the fifly purses of his companion ; and said thai he 
was ready to give them up ; for they were an enciUB- 
brance to him ; being only the paper purses in wUeh 
coffee was sold. " We are Toofe/lees" — ^he added; 
and the Cka'dee, in anger, dismissed them. 

The natives of Egypt in general, in oomnum witti 
the Arabs of other countries, are justly chargeable 
with a fault which is regarded by us as one of great 
magnitude : it is want of gratitude. This I am m- 
dined to consider a relic of the Bed'awee character; 
and as arising from the very common jMractke of 
hospitality and generosity, and from the prevaiiiBg 
opinion that these virtues are absolute duties wliidh it 
would be disgraceful to neglect. 

The temperance and moderation of the Egyptians, 
with regard to diet, are very exemplary. ShMe mj 
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^'flntfiirvivftl in Egypt, I have scarcely ever seen a 
V native of this country in a state of intoxication ; unless 
- it'Welire a musician at an entertainment, or a dancing 
giri, or low prostitute. It hardly need be added that 
they are extremely frugal. They show a great respect 
for bread, as the staff of life*, and on no account suffer 
the smallest portion of it to be wasted, if they can 
avoid it I have often observed an Egyptian take up 
a small piece of bread, which had, by accident, fallen 
in the street or road, and, afler putting it before his 
lips and forehead three times, place it on one side, 
in Older that a dog might eat it, rather than let it re- 
main to be trodden under foot. The following in- 
. stance of the excessive and imreasonable respect of 
- Ae Egyptians for bread has been related to me by 
several persons ; but I must say that I think it hardly 
' credible. — ^Two servantn were sitting at the door of 
their master's house, eating their dinner, when they 
ol>9erved a MemWk Bey, with several of his officers, 
fiding along the street towards them. One of these 
servants rose, from respect to the grandee, who, re- 
' gliding him with indignation, exclaimed, " Which 
is the more worthy of respect, the bread that is before 
you, or myself?" — ^Without waiting for a reply, he 
made, it is said, a well-understood signal with his 
hand; and the unintending offender was beheaded on 
:.tfae spot. 

The higher and middle orders of Moos^ims in 
-Egypt are scrupulously cleanly ; and the lower orders 
-are more so than in most odier countries : but were 
. Bot cleanliness a point of their religion, perhaps it 
' would not be so much regarded by them. From 
,what has been said in a former chapter of this work, 
.it appears that we must not judge of them, with re- 
spect to this quality, from the dirty state in which they 

' • The name which they give to it is 'ey«A, which literally 
t«igsifiea lift* 
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Son9 were» certainly, very wisely ordained ; personal 
deanliQe3s being so conducive to health in a hot 
climate* Tiie Egyptians in general are particularly 
careful to avoid whatever their religion ha^ pro* 
noiinced unclean and polluting. One of their ol^ec- 
tions against wine is, that it is unclean; and X 
believe that very Uvf of thenii if any, could be induced 
by any mfan^i unless by a coi^^iderable bribe, tQ eat 
the smallest piece of pig's flesh ; ei^cepting the pear 
saDts of the Bohhe/reh (the province on the west 9f 
the western braneh of the I^Ue), many of whom eat 
the flesh of the wild boar, and rats *. I was once 
amused wi^h the remark of a Moosi'lim) on the sub- 
jcQt of pork ; he observed that the Franks were cer- 
taiiily a much calumniated people : that it was well 
known they were in the habit of eating swine's flesh; 
but that some slanderous persons here asserted that 
it was not only the flesh of the unclean beast that 
was eatfsi hj the Franks, but also its skin, and its 
entrails, and its very bipod : on being answered that 
the aoouaation was too true, he burst forth with a most 
hearty cnrse upoQ the infideb, devoting them to the 
lowest place in hell. 

Many of the butchers who supply the Moos^Um 
inhabitants of the metropolis with meat are Jews, A 
few years ago, one of the principal 'ool'ama here com- 
plained of this fapt to the Ba'sha; and begged him to 
put a stop to it. Another of the 'ool'ama, hearing that 
this person had gone to make the complaint above 
mentioned, followed him, and rnged, before the 
Ba'sha, that the practice wa^ not unlawful. " Adduce 
your proof" said the former. " Here," answered the 
other, " is my proof, from the word of God — * Eat ^ 

* Dofft, %90, are «aten by many Mugh'reb'eot settled at 
Alescandna} uid by descendants of the same people ; of wbom 
there are also a few in Caiio^ in the quarter of Tey Wn* 
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Hiat ^Hiliai«oR tbe name of Ood hath bentt i 
rated *J '* The chief of the Jewish batehen was then 
siunmoned, and asked whether he said anything ^re^ 
viously to slaughtering an animal; he answinrod, 
** Yes: we always say, as the Mooi^lims, ^ In the 
name of God! God is most great !^ ai>d we never 
kiU an animal in any other way than by euttipg its 
throat/' — ^The complaint was eonseouently dismissed. 

A few days ago, a man, purcha«n|p a fkteel'reh af 
a baker in this city, saw him take out of his oven a 
dish of pork which he bad been baking for a Fiftnk ; 
and, supposing that the other things in the oven might 
have been in contact with the unclean meat, and thus 
contaminated, immediately brou^t a soldier from 
the nearest guard- house, and caused the baker (who 
was in no slight alarm, and protested that he W9& 
ignorant of there being any pig*s flesh in his oven) 
to be conducted before the Za'bit. This magistcate 
considered the case of sufficient importance to be re^ 
ferred to the Ba'sha's deewa'n ; and the president of 
this council regarded it as of too serious and difficult 
a nature for him to decide, and accordingly sent the 
accused to be judged at the Mahh'kem'eh. The 
Cka'dee desired tbe opinion of the Moof tee, who gave 
the following sentence :-r-That all kinds of ibod not 
essentially or radically impure were purided, of any 
pollution which they might have contracted, by fiie ; 
and consequently, ihat whatever thing of this de- 
scription was in the oven, even if it had been in 
contact with the poik, was clean as soon as it had 
been baked. 

A short time since, the Ba'aha received, from Eu- 
rope, a set of mattresses and cushions stuftd vrith 
horse-hairi to form a deewa'n for his hharee'm. Tbe 
ladies opened one of the cushions, to ascertain what 

* Ckoor-«'n, ch^« vi.> vsr. 1 18* 
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w«s tile Bri»tmioe which rendered them so agreeaUif 
elastic ; and, disgusted in the highest degree at seemg* 
what they supposed to be hog's-hair, insisted up(«' 
tfarovring away the whole deewa'n. 

A Frenchman who was employed here, a few yeard 
ago, to refine sugar, by tiie present Ba'sha, made use 
of blood for this purpose ; and since that, very few of 
the people of this country have ventured to eat bxlj 
sugar made by the Franks: the Ba'sha was also 
obliged to prohibit the use of blood in his own sugars 
bakeries ; and the white of eggs has been employed 
in its stead. Some of the Egyptians, seeing the Eu- 
ropean sugar to be very superior to that made here^ 
use it ; holding the doctrine that what is origmalljr 
clean may become clean again after pollution; bat 
I am obliged to keep the coarse Egyptian sugar -for 
Ike purpose of makmg sherbet for my visitors ; some 
of whom hold long discussions with me on this 
subject. 

It is a general custom among the Egyptians, after 
washing cbthes, to pour clean water upon them, and 
to say, in doing so, *^ I testify that there is no deity 
but God ; and I testify that Mohham'mad is God's 
Apostle*." In speaking of their religion, I have men- 
tioned several other practices instituted for the sake 
of cleanliness ; most of which are universally observed. 
But, notwithstanding these cleanly practices and pria« 
ciples, and their custom of frequently going to the 
bath, the Egyptians do not change their linen so 
oflen as some people of move northern climates, who 
need not so much to do this frequently : they often go 
to the bath in a dirty shirt; and, aher a thorough 
washing, put on the same again. 

Filial piety is one of the more remarkable virtues 

, ?i^° express that a person has done this, they say, tka'Aad 
ei-hhawa'-iff, for ^Aiw'a/ eZ-Maiewly we-tgthah'had 'aie^'Aa. 
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tsi this pebide. Hie outward reflpect yihhh &i^ fsf 
t& th^r parei^, I have already had occasion to mm- 
ticm. Great respect is also shown by the young to 
those far advanced in age *; particularly, to such aa 
axe reputed men of great piety or learning. 

Love of their country is another predominant cha- 
racteristic of the modem Egyptians. In general^ they 
have a great dread of quitting their native land. I 
have heard of several determining to visit a foreign 
eoniitry, for the sake of considerable advantages in 
I^MTOspect; but when the time of their intended de- 
parture drew near, their resolution failed them. 
Seivere oppression has lately lessened this feeling; 
whidi is doubtless owing, in a great degree, to 
ignorance of foreign lands and their inhabitants. It 
was probably from the same feeling prevailing amon^ 
the Arabs of his time that Mohham'mad was induced' 
to promise such high rewards in a future world to 
those who fled their country for the sake of his reli- 
gion. I have heaid it remarked as a proof of the 
eKtraordinary love whkh the Egyptians have for thekt 
native place, that a woman or girl in this country, will 
seldom consent, or her parents allow her, to marry a 
man who will not promise to reside with her in her 
native town or village ; but I rather think that ther 
reluctance to change the place of abode in this case 
aiises from the risk which the female incurs of wantt 
ing the protectiou of her relations. The Bed'awees 
axe so attached to their deserts, and have so great a 
contempt for people who reside in towns, and for 
agnculturists, that it is a matter of surprise that so 
iDjiiiy of them were induced to settle even upon the 
fertile banks of the Nile. The modern Egyptians^ 
though mostly descended from Bed'awees, while they 
resemble their ancestors in love of their native coun- 
i .. ■ . 

* See LeviticQBi xiz., 32. 
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ttff hvfe a borror of the deiert One journey in 
the flewri furnishes them with (Ales of ext^gerated 
hardfthips^ perils^ and wotidei^, which they are ea- 
tvemely idad of relating to their leis experieneed 
countrymen* 

Ind^tenoe perradee all clasdee of the Egyptians, 
eieepting those who are obliged to earn their liTeli^ 
hood by severe manual labour. It is the result of 
the climate^ and of the fecundity of the soil. EvtA 
tlie mechanies, who are extremely greedy of gain, will 
generaily spend two day* in a work which they might 
eiiiiy aeoompliiih in one ; and will leave the most 
lucrative employment to idle away their time with 
the pipe : but the porter, the groom^ trho runs before 
his master's horse, and the boatmen, who are oiU»i 
em^ployed in towing the ve«Mils up the rivet during 
calm and very hot weather^ as Well as many other 
labourers, endure extreme fatigue^ 

The Egyptians are also exceeiiively obstinate. I 
have mentioned^ in a former chikpter, that they have 
been notorious, fW>m ancient timfiSi that is^ fh)m the 
period of the Roman domination, for refusing to pay 
their taxes until they have been selrerelv beaten ; and 
that they oflen boast of the number of stHpes whidi 
they have received beibre they would part with their 
money. Sueh conduct id very common among them. 
I waa once told, that a fblWhh) from whom the vake 
of about ftmr shillings Waa demanded by his governor^ 
endured ao severe a bastinading rather than pay this 
paltry tum, which he declared he did not possess, 
that the governor ordered him to be dismissed; but, 
s^king him on his face aa he limped away, there fell 
out of his mouth a gold coin of the exact vakte of 
the Sum demanded of him ; so that his beating, ter^ 
rible as it was, fell short of what was necessary to 
make him pay. This disposition seems a strange 
peculiarity in their dhftractir; but it is easily ac- 
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doanicd %r hj the fa«t ihtU; thUj know ¥iry writ tke 
more readily they pay, the more will h^ iitait«d ftattt 
tbem. In other respects, howevfsr, they aft ««• 
tremely obstinate and difficult to govern; Ihi^ugfhvery 
obsequious in their manners andpfofesftious. It is 
seldom that an Egyptian workman eau be iildlieAd to 
ma-ke a thing exactly to order : he will gefwrally Mltm 
his own opinion in preference to that rf his «im- 
pbyer) and will scarcely ever finish his work by thfe 
time he has promised. 

Though very, submissite to their ffrnmam^ iSbib 
fella'hhee'n of Egypt are no4 deficient in dlmnig^ 
when eKcited by feuds amohg each other j and they 
become excellent soldiers. 

In sensuality, aa far as it i«lates to tiie indulgence 
of libidinous passions, the Egyptians, as wel as other 
naiives of hot climates, certainly exceed more northern 
nations ; yet this excess is not to be attributed merely 
to the climate, but more especially to the institution 
of polygamy, to the facility with which ditofcementa 
afe accomplished whenever a man may wish to marry 
a new wife, and to the custom of doncubinage* It is 
even said, dnd, I believe, with truth, that, in thia 
respect, thev exceed the neighbouring nations, whose 
reli^on and eivil institutions are similar; and that 
their country still deserves the appellation of ** the 
abode of the wicked," which* in the Ckooi^a'n ♦. is, 
acscording to the best commentators, applied to wa- 
dent Egypti if we take the word here translated 
" wicked" in its more usual modem sense of •* de^ 
bauchee8.'V-A vice for which the MemkK/ks Who 
governed Egypt were infamous v?as to spread by 
them in this oountry as to become not lefts rare here 
than in almost any other country of the East; but of 
lale years it is said to have mu^ deereased. 

* Chap. vii«» vsr. 142* 
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The, most immodest fveedom of tonversation is 
indulged in by persons of bodi sexes, and of every 
t station of life, in Egypt; even by the most virtuoiis 
< and respectable women, vnth the e&oeption of a very 
few, who oflen m^ke use of ooarse language, but not 
imchaste. From persons of the best education, ex- 
pressions are often heard so obscene as only to be fit 
for a low brothel ; and things are named, and subjects 
talked of, by the most genteel wom^i, virithout any 
idea of their being indecorous, in the hearing of men, 
that many prostitutes in our country would abstain 
from mentioning. 

The women of Egypt have the character of bc^tig 
the most licentious in then* feelings of all females 
who lay any claim io be considered as members of a 
civilized nation ; and this character is freely bestowed 
upon them by their countrymen, even in conversation 
with foreigners. What liberty they have, many <)f 
them, it is said, abuse ; and most of them wee not 
considered safe, unless under lock and key; to which 
restraint, few are subjected. It is believed that tfaey 
possess. a degree of cunning in the management of 
their intr^ues that the most prudent and careful hus- 
band cannot guard against; and, consequently, that 
their plots are seldom frustrated, however great may 
be. the •. apparent risk of the undertakings in which 
they engage. Sometimes, the husband hknself is 
made the unconscious means of gratifying his vdfe's 
criminal propensities. Some of the stories of the 
intrigues of women in the '* Tales of a Thousand and 
one N ights ** present faithful pictures of occurrences 
not unfrequent in the modern metropolis of Egypt. 
Many of the men of this city are of opinion that 
almost all the women would intrigue if they could do 
so without danger ; and that the greater piviportipn 
of them do. I should be sorry to think that the 
former opinion was just ; and I am ahnost persuaded 
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; ftl^i it 16, over^severe, because it appettr^; fWnrE the 
laistoins with regard to women geiieraUy prer^Uiig 

. Jiere, that the latter must be false. The diffictilty of 

.^cBXtying . on an intrimie with a female in this place 
can : hardly be ccmceived by a person who is not 
moderately well acquainted with Eastern customs a^Ad 
habits. It is not only difficult for a woman of the 

. .middle or higher classes io admit her paramour into 
the house in which she reddes, but it is almost im- 
possible for her to have a private interview with a 
man w1k> has a hfaaree'm, in his ovm house; or to 
enter the' house of an unmarried man, or one who 

..has. not a concubine slave, without attracting the 
.notice of the neighbours, and causing their imm^iate 
interference. But as it cannot be denied that many 

■ of the women of £gypt engage in intrigues notwith* 
.Ending such risks, it may be supposed that the diffi- 

. culties which lie in the way are the chief bar to most 

, others : for it is certain that the women of this coun- 
try are, with very few exceptions, of highly libidinoas 
dispositions. Among the females of the lower ordefs, 
intrigues are more easily accomj^ished, and frequent. 
, The libidinous character of the women of Egypt, 
and the licentious conduct of a great number of 
them, may be attributed to many causes ; partly, to 
,the climate; partly, to their want of proper instruc- 
tion, and of innocent pastimes and employments; 

, partly, to the degree of restraint imposed upon them, 
.and their seclusion from open intercourse with the 

<- other sex, which undoubtedly has a tendency rather 

, to make women vicious than to secure them from 
, vice : but it is more to be attributed to the conduct of 
,the husbands themselves; and to conduct far more 
. disgraceful to them than the utmost severity that my 
. of them is known to exercise in the regulations of 
his. hharee'm. The generality of husbands in Egypt 

^^ndeaiMMir to inorease the libidinous feelings of their 
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H^ei by efety Itifcatis in their power; though, at die 
iame time, they assiduously study to prevent their in- 
dulging thOiie feelhigs unlawfully. The women are 
permitted to listen^ screened behind their windows of 
wooden htttiee^wotk, to immonil songs and tales sung 
or reltited in the streets by men whom they pay for 
this entettainment; and to view the voluptuous dances 
of the ghaWa^Kee, and of the efletnlnate khoVals. The 
ghawa^feee^ who are professed prostitutes, are not un- 
firequently introduced into the hharee'ms of the 
Wealthy^ ttot merely to entertain the ladies with ti&eir 
danceS) but to teach them their voluptuous arts; and 
even indecent puppets are Sometimes brought int6 
»ueh hharee'ms for the amusement of the inmates.-^ 
Innumerable Mories bf the artifices and intrigues of 
the women 6t Sgypt hftte been related to me. The 
fbllcMng narrativeil of late occurrences will serve as 
4pe6imens. 

A shkve-dealer, Whb had been possessed of propeity 
^ich enabled him to livB in comfort, but had lost 
die greater part of it, married a young and hand- 
f^GiTke Woman in this city, who had sufficient wealth 
it^ make up fbr his losses. He soon, however, neg- 
lected her; and as he was past the prime of life, nhe 
became indifl^rent to him, and placed her affections 
tipdn another tnah,a dust-man, who had been in the 
habit 6f coh\ing to her house. She purchased, for 
this person, a ^hop close by her house ; gave him a 
ishhi of money to enable him to pursue a less de- 
graded occupation, as a seller of grain and fodder ; 
«bnd infbrmed him that she had contrived a plan fbr 
his visiting her in perfect security. Her hharec/m 
iiid a window with hanging shutters ; and almost 
dOse before this window lose a palm*tree, out-top- 
ping the house : this tiee, she observed, wouM afibrd 
her lover a means of access to her, and of egress 
fiwm her apartment, in ease of danger. She had 
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ealy one serranti a female^ who ftngagid to aftiiit hut 
in the aoeomplislunent of her desires. Previounly 
to her tover's first visit to her, she dftslred the se»* 
▼aBi to inform her husband of what waH about to 
take plaee in the ensuing night. He determined to 
keep watdi ; and, having told his wif^ that he was 
going out, and should not return that nighty concealed 
kimself in a bwer apartment. At night, the maid 
came to tell him that the visitor was in the hhare</m* 
He went up 9 but found the hhareefm-door 6hat« 
On his trying to open it, his wife screaided ; hef 
lo^er, at the same time, escaping from the window^ 
by means of the palm-tree. She ealled to her oeigh-" 
bonrs-^'^Come to my assistance! Pray comftl 
Thire is a robber in my house I ''^-^everal of th«tii 
floon came ; and« finding her locked in her room» 
and her husband outsit the door, told her thera 
was nobody in the house but her husband and maid, 
fihe said that the man they called her husband was 
a robber : that her husband was gone to sleep out. 
The latter then informed them of what had passed ; 
and insisted that a man was with her : he broke open 
the door, and searched the room ; but finding no 
man was reprimanded by his neighbours, and abused 
by his wife, for uttering a slander. The fieit day, 
hk wife^ taking with her, as witnesses of his having 
accused her of a luminal intrigue, two oi the neigh- 
bours who had come in on hearing her scmams fe^ 
assistance, arraigned her husband at the Mahb^kem'ell 
as the slanderer of a virtuous woman without the 
evidence of his own sight or of other witn^sses^ Being 
oonvieted of this offence, he was punished with eighty 
stripes, in accordance with the ordinance of the 
Ckoor^afn*. His wifb now asked him if ha woaki 
divorce her ; but he lefusedt For three days alter 
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t]|a^ :. events. thoy lived peaceably. together. On tl^i^ 
third niglit, the wiife, having invited her lover to visit 
her^ bound her husband, hand and foot, while he W£is 
a«leep» and tied him down to the mattress. Shortly 
after, her loyer came up, and, waking the husband, 
threatened him with instant death if he should call, 
and remained with the wife for several hours, in his 
presence. As soon as the intruder had gone, the 
husband was unbound by his wife, and called out to 
his neighbours, beating her at the ssmne time wi& 
such violence that she, also, began to call lor assist^- ' 
a^ce. The neighbours coming in, and seeing him 
in a fury, easily believed her assertion that he had 
become raving mad, and, trying to soothe him vnth 
kind words, and prayers that God would restore him 
to sanity, liberated her from his grasp. She procured, 
as soon as possible, a rasoo'l from the Cka'dee ; and 
went with him and her husband and several of her 
neighbours who had witnessed the beating that she' 
had received, before the judge. The neighbours 
unanimously declared their opinion that her husband 
was mad ; £^nd the Cka'dee ordered that he should 
be conveyed to the Ma'rista'n * (or common mad- 
house) : but the wife, affecting to pity him, begged 
that she might be allowed to chain him in an apart- 
ment in her house, that she might alleviate his 
sufferings by waiting upon him. The CkaMee 
assented.; praising the benevolence of the woman, 
and praying that God might reward her. She ac- 
cordingly procured an iron collar and a chain from 
the Ma'rista'n, and chained him in a lower apart- 
ment of her house. Every night, in his presence, 
her lover visited her : alter which she importuned 
him in vmn to divorce her; and when the neighbours 
came in daily to ask how he was,. the only answer he 

* Vulgarly called ilboftila'ji. 
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rcipeived to his complaints snd accusatioiiiS agcdaifl!' 
his wife was — **God restore thee! God restotc!' 
thee ! " Thus he continued about a month ; and fai^' 
wife, finding that he still persisted in refusing to 
divorce her, sent for a keeper of the Mafrista'n to 
take him. The neighbours came round as he left 
the house: one exclaimed — ^" There is no strength 
nor power but in God ! God restore thee !" — another 
said — ^" How sad ! He was really a worthy man : '' 
— -« third remarked — ^*' Ba'dingra'ns * are very abun- 
dant just now." — ^While he was confined in the Ma'- 
rista'n, his wife came daily to him, and asked him if 
he would divorce her: on his answering, '*No,'* she 
said — "^ Then chained you may lie until you die ; and 
my lover shall come to me constantly." At length, 
after seven months' confinement, he consented to 
diyorce her. She procured his liberation ; and he ' 
fulfilled his promise. Her lover was of too low a 
grade to become her husband ; so she remained un- 
married; and received him whenever she pleased: 
but the maid revealed the true history of this affair ; 
and it soon became a subject of common talk. 

When the wife of a man of wealth or rank en- 
gages in a criminal intrigue, both she and her para- ^ 
mour generally incur great danger f. — Last year, the ' 
wife of an officer of high rank in the army took ad- ' 
vantage of the absence of her husband from the me- 
tropolis (where he always resided with her when not 
on. military duty) to invite a Christian merchant, of 

* Madness is said to be more common and more violent in 
Egypt when the black ba^dinga n (or black egg-plant) is in 
season : that is, in the hot weather. 

f "How many men, in Must," said one of my friends to 
me, ^ have lost their lives on account of women ! A very 
handsome young libertine, who lived in this house which you 
now occupy, was beheaded here in the street, before his own 
dqpr, for an intrigue with a wife of a Bey; and all the womec 
of Muir wept ^r him." 
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whom sh« h&d b«en in the habit of buying diHts, to 
psiy her a visit. He went to her house at the time 
appointed, and found a eunuch at the door, who took 
him to another house, dis^ised him in the loose 
outer garments and veil of a lady, and then brougrht 
him back, and introduced him to his mistrefiH. He 
passed nearly the whole of the night with her; and^ 
rising before she awoke, put into his pocket a putM 
which he had given her, and went down to tiM 
eunuch, who conducted him a^in to the house where 
he had put on his disiguide : having here reaamiid 
hii» own buter clothes^ he repaired to his shop. 80011 
afler, the lady, who had missed the purse^ came^ and 
tanced him with having taken it : she told him that 
she did not want money, but only desired his com* 
^any ; and begged him to Come to her again in the 
isnsuihg evening ; which he promised to do : but in 
the afternoon, a female servant from the house of 
this lady came to his shop, and told him that her 
mistt^e.t^s had mixed some poison in a bottle of water 
which she had oitlered to be given him to drink.* — 
This mode of revenge is said to have been often 
adopted when the veoman's paramour has given her 
even a slight offence. 

It is seldom that the veife of a Moo^iim is guilty 
of a criminal intrigue without being punished with 
death if there be four witnesses to the fact, and iiiey 
or the husband prosecute her ; and not alvrays does 
she escape this punishment if she be detected by any 
of the officers of justice : in the latter case, four wit- 
nesses are not required, and often the woman, if of a 
respectable family, is put to death, generally in pri- 
vate, on the mere arbitrary authority of the govern- 
ment: but a bribe will sometimes save her; for it 
will always be accepted if it can with safety. 
Drowning is the punishment now almost always in- 
flicted, publicly, upon women convrcted of wMifttj 
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in Cftiro and other large towns of Egypt, InstMd 
^f that ordained by the law, which is stoning.-—* 
A few months ago, a poor woman of this city mttr* 
lied a noian whose trade was selling fowls, and, while 
living with him and her mother, took 4hree other 
kidgiugs, and married three other husbands ; ali of 
whom ware generally absent from the metropolis ; so 
ahe calculated that when any of these three persons 
aame to town for a few days she might easily find an 
•xcttse to go to him. They happened, unfortunately 
ibr her, to come to town on the same day ; and all 
of them went, the same evening, to inquire for her 
at her mother's house. Being much embarrassed by 
their presence, and her first husband being also with 
her, she feigned to be ill, and soon to become insen^ 
aible ; and was taken, by her mother, to an inner 
room. One of the husbands proposed to give her 
something to restore her : another wished to try a 
different remedy t they began to contend which was 
the best medicine ; and one of them said, ** I shall 
give her what I please : is not she my wife ?" *' Your 
wife !" eiclaim^ each of the three other husbands at 
the same time : *' she is my wife." — Each proved his 
marriage : the woman was taken to the Mahh'kem'eh : 
tried; condemned to death; and thrown into the 
NiIe.^*-Some time ago, when I was before in this 
eomnlry, a similar case occurred : a woman married 
three soldiers, of the niy^'m, or regular troops. She 
was buried in a hole breastndeep ; and then shot. 

A woman may sometimes, but very rarely, trust in 
palliating circumstances, or the support of powerful 
friends, to save her from the penalty of death, in 
case of her detection in a criminal intercourse ; as in 
the following instance.^-The Ba'sha, last yesr, gave 
one of the alaves in his hharee'm in marriage to a 
rich shtvc'-merchant, from whom he had purchased 
many of his memloo'ks and fettide slltves. This 
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i9an jffB& not only unfaUbful to her, but utterly n^. 
lected ber ; and she» in consequence, formed an im«. 
proper intUracy with a merchant of whom she was« 
frequent coibtomer. One day, when her husband was 
out, a black slave belonging to him happened to see 
a man's head at a small aperture in a window of the 
hharee'm. He immediately went up to search the- 
room of the wife ; who, hearing him coming, locked 
her paramour in an adjoining closet. The slaver 
broke open the door of the closet; and the mm-. 
within rushed at him with a dagger which be wore 
in his girdle; but the former seized the bkde.in his 
band; and the woman held him until her lover had 
escaped ; she then kissed the slave's hand, and . im^. 
plored him not to cause her death by informing ^her^ 
husband of what had. passed: she, however, found 
lum inexorable : he immediately went to his maslser^i 
showing his bleeding hand, and telling him the cause* 
of the wound. The woman, meanwhile, fled to the; 
Ba'sha's hharee'm, for protection. Her husband de« 
manded of the Ba'sha that she should be given.up, 
and put to death ; and, the request being deemed . a.' 
proper one, she was brought before her former maator - 
to answer for her crime. She threw herself, at his. 
feet ; kissed the skirt of his clothing ; and acquainted- 
hiim with her husband's vicious conduct, and his: 
utter neglect of her. The Ba'sha, feeling him^^i 
insulted by the husband's conduct, spat in bis fcKsett 
and sent back the wife to his own hharee'qoi..: Heiiri 
paramour did not live long after this: he was .snnoti 
thered in the house of some courtesans ; but nooe,^; 
these women were punished ; as it could not be pr^^^i 
which of them committed the act ; , ,,-^ 

For. their sentiments with regard to .women, ani^. 
their general conduct towards the fair sex, the Egyp- 
tians, in common with other Mooslims, have bee^i 
reprehended with too great severity* ..It M,J|^ftj,tJj|^ 
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they do not consider it necessary, or even delicate,- €6^ 
consult the choice of a girl under age previously to 
giving her away in matrimony; but it is not less 
true that a man of the middle or higher classes, 
almost always, makes his choice of a wife from hear- 
say, or as a person blindfold ; having no means of 
seeing her until the contract is made, and she is 
brought to his house. It is impossible, therefore, 
that there should be any mutual attachment before 
marriage. Both sexes, in truth, are oppressed by 
tyrannical laws and customs ; but, happily, they re- 
gard their chains as becoming and honourable : they 
i^ould feel themselves disgraced by shaking them o(F. 
As to the restraint which is exeicised towards the 
women, I have before remarked that it is in a great 
degree voluntary on their part, and that I believe it to 
be less strict in Egypt than in any other country t>f 
the Turkish empire : it is certainly far less so than it 
has been represented to be by many persons. They 
generally look upon this restraint with a degree of - 
pride, as evincing the husband's care for them ; and 
value themselves upon their being hidden as trea* 
sures*. In good society, it is considered highly in« 
decorous to inquire, in direct terms, respecting the 
health of a firiend's wife, or of any female in his 
house, unless she be a relation of the person who ' 
makes the inquiry. — One of my Egyptian acquaint- 
ances asking another native of this country, who had 
been in Paris, what was the most remarkable thing 
that he had seen in the land of the infidels, the 
latter, thinking lightly of all that he* had observed 
really worthy of exciting the admiration of an unpre- 
judiced and a sensible man, gave the following an*' 
$wer. ** I vntnessed nothing so remarkable as this 

* A rei^pectable female is generally addressed, in a letter 
as " the guarded lady, and cuncealed jewel'* (et'titt eZ-masoo^ 
aeh we'i-ffo'haroh ei'tneAnoo^neh), 
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ftct. It is a custom df every person amonjt the rich 
and great, in Paris and other cities of France, fre- 
quently to invite his fViends and acquaintances, both 
men and women, to ati entertainment in his house. 
The rooms In which the company are received are 
lighted with a great number of candles and lamps. 
There, the men and women assemble promiscuously; 
the women, as you well know, unveiled ; and a man 
may sit next to another's wife, whom he has never 
seen before, and may walk, talk, and even dance 
with her, in the very presence of her own husbatid, 
who is neither angry nor jealous at such disgraceful 
conduct." 

The Egyptians are equally remarkable for gene- 
rosity and cupidity. That two such opposite qualities 
should be united in the same mind is not a little sur- 
prising; but such is generally the case with this 
people. An overreaching and deceitful disposition in 
commercial transactions, which is too common among 
all nations, is one of the most notorious faults of the 
Egyptian : in such cases, he seldom scruples to frame 
a falsehood which may better his bargain. Among 
people who groan beneath the yoke of a tyrannical 
and rapacious government (and such, indeed, is the 
government of Egypt), a disposition to avarice inva- 
riably predominates: for a man is naturally most 
tenacious of that which is most liable tb be taken 
fhim him $ hnd hence the oppressed Egyptian, when 
he has a snm of money which he does not require 
for necessary expenses^ and cannot profitably employ, 
generally lays it out in the purchase of ornaments for 
his wife or wives ; which ornaments he can easily con- 
vert again into money. Hence, also, it is a common 
practice in this country (as it is, or has been, in 
almost every country under similar political circum- 
stances) for a man to hide treasure in his houise, 
under the paved floor, or in some other part ; and as 
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many a person who does so dies suddenly, withool 
being able to inform his family where is his mukh'btt^ 
or hiding-place^ money is not unfrequently discovered 
on pulling down houses. A vice near akin to cupi- 
dity, namely envy, I believe to be equally prevalent 
among the modern Egyptians, in common with the 
YfhoXe Arab race; for many of them are candid 
enough to confess their own opinion that this hateful 
disposition is almost wholly concentrated in the minds 
of their nation. 

The Egyptians are generally honest in the pay- 
ment of debts. Their Prophet asserted that even 
martyrdom would not atone for a debt undischarged. 
Few of them ever accept interest for a loan of money ; 
as it is strictly forbidden by their law. 

Constant veracity is a virtue extremely rare in 
modern Egypt. Falsehood was commended by the 
Prophet when it tended to reconcile persons at vari- 
ance with each other : also, when practised in order to 
please one's wife ; and to obtain any advantage in a 
war with the enemies of the faith : though highly re- 
probated in other cases. This offers some little pal- 
liation of the general practice of lying which prevails 
^mong the modern Moos'lims; for, if people are 
allowed to lie in certain cases, they insensibly con- 
tract a habit of doing so in others. Though most of 
the Egyptians often lie designedly, they are seldom 
heard to retract an unintentional misstatement with- 
out expressing themselves thus — '* No, I beg for- 
^veness of God* : it was so and so ;'' as, in stating 
anything of which they are not quite certain) they 
nay, " God is all-knowing t." — I may here mention 
Cand 1 do it with some feeling of national pride) that, 
6ome years ago, there was an Armenian jeweller in 
this city (Cairo) so noted for his veracity that his ae* 

« W Mtugh'Jir AUM. t AUiilm afalam. 
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quaintaAeiBS d^temtined to give hhn sonit appe^ft- 
tion significant of his possessing a virtue so rare 
among them ; and the name they gave him was Et- 
Ingitse'zee^ or The Englishman^ which has become 
his family name. It is common to hear tradesmen 
in this place, when demanding a price which they do 
not mean to abate, say, " One word ; the word of the 
English* :" they also often say, " the word of the 
Pranks," in this sense : but I have never heard any 
particular nation thus honourably distinguished ex* 
cepting the English and the Mugh'reVees, or Western 
Arabs, which latter people have acquired this reputa- 
tion by being rather more veracious than most other 
Moos'lims. 

I have before mentioned the practice of swearing 
by God which prevails among the Egyptians : 1 
must here add, that many of them scruple not to 
hiake use of an oath with the view of obtaining crediC 
to a falsehood. In this case, they sometimes say, 
^WorUcihiP* ("By God!*'); but more commonly, 
.^^JFaVlahri for, though the latter expression has 
the same meaning as the former, they pretend that 
it may also be used as an ejaculation in praise of 
God ; whereas " Wa-lla'hi " is a decided oath, and, 
if uttered to a falsehood, or violated, must be ex- 
piated by feeding or clothing ten poor men, liberatn^ 
a captive Moosrlim, or fasting three daysf- This, 
however, is the expiation allowed by the Ckoor-a'A 
only for an inconsiderate oath: yet the modem 
Moos'lims sometimes observe it in order to free 
themselves from the guilt of a deliberate false oath ; 
and they generally prefer the fast to either of the 
other modes of expiation. There are some oaths 
which, I believe, few Moos'lims would falsely take ; 
such as saying, three times, '' By God, the Great } ! '', 

* KWmtt ei'Ingi/ee^t, f Ckoor-a'n» chap, v., ver. 91. 
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mid the oath upon the mooG^hhaf (or copy of the 
Ckoor-a'n) — saying, "By what this contains of the 
word of God l" — but a form of oath that is still more 
to be depended upon is that of saying, " I impose 
upon myself divorcement* " (that is, the divorce of 
my wife, if what I say be false) ; or, " I impose upon 
myself interdiction f '"9 which has a similar meaning 
(" My wife be unlawful to me!") ; or, " I impose upon 
myself a triple divorcement! !", wldch binds him by 
the irrevocable divorce of his wife. If a man use 
any one of these three forms of oath falsely, his wife, 
if he have but one, is divorced by the oath itself, if 
proved to be false, without further ceremony ; and if 
he have two or more wives, he must, under such cir- 
cumstances, choose one of them to put away. There 
are, however, abandoned liars who will swear falselv 
by the oath that is generally held most binding. A 
poet, speaking of a character of this description, 



'' But Ab'oo-l-Mo'alla is most false 
When he swears by the oath of divorce.*' 

The generality of the Egyptians are easily excited 
to quarrel; particularly those of the lower orders, 
who, on such occasions, curse each other's father^, 
mothers, beards, &c. ; and lavish upon each other a 
variety of opprobrious epithets ; such as " son of the 
dog^ pimp, pig," and an appellation which they think 
fttill worse than any of these, namely, " Jew." When 
one curses the father of the other, the latter generaHy 
retorts by cursing the father and mother^ and some- 
times the whole household, of his adversary. They 
.menace each other; but seldom proceed to blows. 
In a few instances, however, I have seen low persons 
in this country so enraged as to bite, and grasp each 
other by the throat. I have also witnessed many 
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instances of forbearance on the part of indiYidoab of 
the middle and tower classes, when grossly insulted : I 
have often heard an Egyptian say, on receiving a 
blow from an equal, '^ God bless thee ! " *' God requite 
thee good !" " Beat me again." In general, a quarrel 
terminates by one or both parties saying " Justice is 
ag^ust me * :'' often, after this, they recite the Fa't'- 
hhah together; and then, sometimes, embrace and 
kiss one another. 

The Egyptians are particularly prone to satire ; and 
oflen display considerable wit in their jeers and jests. 
Their language affords them great facilities for pun- 
ning, and for ambiguous conversation, in which they 
very frequently indulge. The lower orders some- 
times lampoon their rulers in songs, and ridicule 
those enactments of the government by which they 
themselves most suffer. I was once much amused 
with a song which I found to be very popular in tiie 
town and district of Aswa n, on the southern frontier 
of Egypt : its burden was a plain invocation to the 
plague to take their tyrannical governor and his Copt 
clerk. Another song, which was popular throughout 
Egypt during my first visit to this country, and which 
was composed on the occasion of an increase of the 
income-tax called Jir'deh, began thus : ** You who 
have [nothing on your head but] a liVdeh ! sell it, 
and pay the fir'deh." The lib'deh, I have before men- 
tioned, is a felt cap, which is worn under, or instead 
of, the turban ; and the man must be very poor who 
has no other covering than this for his head. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 

IZ. line 8; after ''above it," add, ''This upper window, if 
of lattice-work, is often fancifully worked with the 
representation of a basin with a ewer above it, or the 
figure of a lion, or the name of God, or the words 'God 
is my hope,' &c." 

22. Line 8, for *' prefixed," read ** appended." 

37 Line 14. The term 'Ar'ab was formerly used to de- 
signate the toumspeopie of Arabian origin, while the 
people of the same race who dwelt in the daert were 
called Aarafb or Jara'heea, 

58. Note. Add, — "Some women pluck out the hair after 
merely rubbing the part with the ashes of charcoal." 

78. Note, Ime 3, for « Futoot'meh," read '* Futtoo'meh.'* 

104. Line 23. Add, — ^' BHnd men are generally preferred for 

the office of moo-ed'dins, that the hharee'ms and ter^ 

races of surrounding houses may not be overlooked from 

the ma'd'nehs." 

286. Line 17. *'' Mei hoo'th^^ is vulgarly contracted into 

301, Note. It should be added, that the era does not com- 
mence from the day on which the Prophet departed 
from Mek'keh (as most of our authors who have men- 
tioned {his subject suppose), but from the first day of 
the moon or mouth of Mohhar'ram preceding that event. 
It is said that Mohham'mad, after having remained 
concealed in a cave near Mek'keh three days^ with 
Ab'oo Bekr, began his journey, or " the flight," to El- 
Medee'neh, on the ninth day of the third month 
(Rabee'a el-Ow'wal), sixty-eight days after the com- 
mencement of the era. Thus the first two months are 
made of thirty days each, which is often the case when 
the calculation fiom the actual sight uf the new moon 
is followed ; and the flight itself, from the cave, may be 
inferred to have commenced on the 22d of September. 
342 and 343, for « alumn," read *♦ alum." 
354. Line 17, for "obtained/' read "attained." 
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